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MAY  WE  REMIND  YOU?— JUNE  17-20.  CHICAGO! 

The  Mid-Year  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  June  17  to  20.  It  Is  the  meeting 
which  is  directed  by  the  Associate  Membership 
Groups  of  the  Association.  That  means  that  whether 
your  interest  is  in  Sales  Promotion  or  Control,  Store 
Management  or  Merchandising,  these  four  days  in 
Chicago  will  give  you  something  like  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  subject  of  your  choice. 

You  know,  all  of  us — when  we  are  quite  frank — 
must  admit  that  however  well  we  know  any  subject, 
there  always  are  significant  blank  spaces  in  our 
knowledge.  There  are  always  some  points  which  we 
have  never  covered,  which  we  never  have  learned. 
This  Mid-Year  Convention  will  be  the  bulliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  imaginable  to  expose  those  blank  places  and 
replace  them  with  knowledge. 

Chicago — like  most  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States — is  a  grand  place  in  June.  We  suggest  you 
make  all  your  arrangements  now  to  be  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  and  get  the  full  benefits  of  the  meeting. 

We  know  something  about  the  program  and  we 
pledge  our  word  it  will  be  a  humdinger. 

Don't  forget  the  dates,  June  17-20^-or  the  place. 
Palmer  House,  Chicago. 


THE  WAR  AND  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 

HOW  much  the  recent  events  in  Europe  may  be 
influencing  the  course  of  American  business  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  That  some 
repercussions  from  the  horrors  of  the  war  should  be 
felt  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  United  States  would 
seem  to  be  inevitable. 

A  few  days  ago,  at  the  luncheon  of  the  American 
Retail  Federation  Forum,  in  Chicago,  Mayor  Kelly 
of  that  city  in  his  speech  of  welcome  to  the  retailers 
oiade  a  statement  to  the  following  general  effect. 
I  can  take",  said  the  Mayor,  "four  men  in  ragged 
clothes  and  put  one  on  each  corner  of  State  and 
Adams  streets  with  a  tin  cup  in  his  hand  and  their 


mere  presence  will  reduce  the  sales  of  the  stores  by 
thousands  of  dollars." 

Unquestionably  human  beings  are  impressed,  and 
depressed,  by  the  dramatic  knowledge  of  misery 
about  them.  Mayor  Kelly's  beggars  probably  would 
bring  home  to  many  impressionable  women  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  times  were  uncertain  and,  instead  of  freely 
spending  their  incomes,  they  would  yield  to  the 
subconscious  urge  to  save  their  money  for  future 
emergencies. 

In  the  same  way  the  continuous  stream  of  horror 
which  now  constitutes  our  newspapers  and  our  radio 
reports,  in  all  probability,  are  having  a  deterrent 
effect  upon  trade.  The  drop  in  the  stock  market 
which  has  been  so  marked  since  the  German  advance 
upon  Holland  and  Belgium  also  doubtless  is  having 
an  effect  upon  general  business  which  is  actual, 
although  beyond  our  power  to  measure. 

Wherever  one  happens  to  be,  the  conversation 
unfailingly  turns  to  the  war.  Men  and  women  are  not 
fit  to  do  their  best  in  their  ordinary  places  while 
their  minds  are  dwelling  upon  the  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion  being  visited  upon  peaceful  and  inoffensive 
peoples  who  have  had  no  ambition  except  to  remain 
at  peace  and  to  pursue  their  useful  occupations. 

It  would  perhaps  seem  callous  to  say  we  should 
put  these  things  out  of  our  minds  but,  nevertheless, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  no  good  can  come  from 
allowing  our  daily  lives  to  be  robbed  of  their 
efficiency  by  a  too  constant  consideration  of  what 
is  beyond  our  ability  to  remedy. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  in  no  way 
contributed  to  the  starting  of  this  war  and  the  great 
mass  of  our  people  are  not  eager  to  profit  from 
Europe's  distress.  We  are  sympathetic  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  civilian  populations  which  seems  to  be  an 
inseparable  concomitant  of  modern  warfare.  We 
burn  with  indignation  that  a  few  men  should  have 
the  power  to  bring  this  terrible  scourage  to  nations 
which  in  the  past  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
upbuilding  of  civilization.  We  devoutly  wish  that 
Europe's  hour  of  agony  may  quickly  pass  and  give 
place  to  a  peace  which  may  contain  within  itself 
some  assurance  of  sustained  good  will. 
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LET’S  ARGUE 


Our  official  national  attitude  is  one  of  neutrality. 
Actually,  however,  tew  Americans  can  refrain  from 
sympathizing  with  the  Allied  cause.  Our  sympathies 
are  our  own  and  no  one  else  can  control  them.  It 
is  important,  however,  that  we  shall  not  allow  our 
emotions  to  drag  us  down  the  same  path  we  followed 
in  1917. 

As  the  struggle  in  Europe  progresses  the  pressure 
of  propaganda  directed  against  us  will  be  great,  but 
unless  we  are  to  accept  the  obligation  to  wage  war 
every  time  that  Europe  does,  we  had  better  make  up 
our  minds  to  keep  out  of  this  war. 

Indeed  it  is  entirely  possible  that  had  we  kept  out 
of  the  former  world  war  Europe  might  have  made  a 
treaty  which  would  have  had  in  it  larger  elements  of 
justice  and  mutual  respect  with  consequent  greater 
probability  of  sustained  peace. 

In  spite  of  the  initial  successes  of  the  Nazi  arms, 
we  cling  stubbornly  to  the  belief  that  Prance  and 
Britain,  after  their  preliminary  fumbling  has  passed, 
are  not  going  to  be  defeated.  When  one's  sympa¬ 
thies  are  engaged  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  stand  by 
and  let  events  work  themselves  out  but,  in  the  long 
run,  this  will  prove  not  only  best  for  the  United  States 
but  best  for  Europe. 

The  "save  the  world"  complex  is  strong  in  the 
United  States.  Let  us  guard  ourselves  against  it. 
We  have  our  own  job  cut  out  for  us  here  at  home. 
We  need  to  put  our  economic  machine  in  smooth¬ 
running  order,  to  eliminate  unemployment  and  to 
prepare  adequately  for  the  defense  of  our  own  land 
and  our  own  democracy. 

Meanwhile,  as  merchants,  let  us  stick  to  our  knit¬ 
ting  and  induce  our  organizations  to  do  the  same. 
War  talk  does  no  one  any  good.  Like  Mayor  Kelly's 
beggar  men,  it  takes  the  spirit  out  of  business  and 
leads  to  increased  unemployment.  Let  us  stick  to 
business  during  the  day  and  at  night — if  we  choose 
— talk  about  Europe's  war. 

AND  HERE'S  A  THOUGHT  FOR  TONIGHT! 

Another  word  and  we  are  through  with  the 
subject  of  war.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  wars  are  never  started  by  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  who  have  to  bear  their  brunt? 
They  are  started  by  the  fellows  up  on  top  who  con¬ 
stitute  government.  One  of  the  most  important 
causes  of  war  is  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
allow  their  governments  to  become  too  powerful. 

No  government  which  was  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  its  people  had  preserved  a  spirit  of  independ¬ 
ence  would  ever  attempt  to  start  a  war.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  government  is  allowed  to  become  so  powerful 
that  it  has  no  need  to  consider  the  masses  of  the 
people  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  make  war. 

That,  of  course,  is  why  it  is  difficult  for  democra¬ 
cies  and  dictatorships  to  live  together  in  the  same 
hemisphere,  because  the  dictatorship  can  be  as  un¬ 


mindful  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in  a  neighboring 
democracy  as  it  is  of  its  own  people  and  can  bring 
war  to  both. 

And  while  we  go  about  the  business  of  making 
the  United  States  strong  to  defend  itself,  let  us  not 
make  the  mistake  of  creating  a  government  which 
in  itself  will  be  so  powerful  that  it  can  do  with  the 
rest  of  us  as  it  chooses. 

Hysteria  and  fear  may  constitute  a  distraction 
to  the  public  mind  which  may  cause  us  to  overlook 
the  shackles  which  are  being  bound  upon  us.  Already 
we  have  had  a  chance  to  see  something  of  the  types 
of  legislative  proposals  which  are  ready  and  waiting 
in  Washington  to  be  forced  through  Congress  "at 
the  right  time"  upon  a  wave  of  popular  hysteria. 

If  we  allow  some  of  these  measures  to  be  enacted 
it  is  possible  Americans  may  never  again  regain 
their  liberties. 

IS  THE  CREDIT  JEWELER  A  BETTER  MERCHANT? 

ECENTLY  we  had  an  interesting  discussion  with 
one  of  the  leading  silverware  manufacturers  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  credit  jeweler 
and  the  department  store.  The  company  which  this 
man  represents  has  not  as  yet  agreed  to  eliminate 
the  discrimination  in  discounts  which  favors  the 
credit  jeweler  and  it  was  in  the  effort  to  secure  the 
removal  of  that  discrimination  that  the  interview 
took  place. 

Our  manufacturing  friend  proved  to  be  a  rather 
smooth  proposition  and  quite  effectively  persisted  in 
dragging  a  red  herring  across  the  trail  of  that  dis¬ 
crimination  in  discounts.  His  particular  red  herring 
was  an  exceedingly  active  criticism  of  department 
stores  so  far  as  the  promotion  and  sale  of  silverware 
was  concerned.  Although  one  might  have  been  justi¬ 
fied  in  waving  some  of  his  criticisms  aside  with  the 
statement  that  he  was  prejudiced  and  did  not  like 
department  stores,  there  was  so  much  pith  in  some 
of  the  things  he  said  that  they  should  be  repeated 
to  a  larger  audience. 

To  start  with  this  manufacturer  unhesitatingly 
made  the  statement  that  the  credit  jeweler  is  a  much 
better  merchant  than  the  dealer  who  has  a  considera¬ 
ble  part  of  his  volume  on  a  cash  basis. 

"The  moment  a  retailer  goes  into  the  credit  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertises  credit",  he  said,  "he  becomes 
a  better  merchant.  He  establishes  a  different  and 
more  intimate  relationship  between  himself  and  his 
customers.  His  selling  is  done  on  a  different  plane. 
Instead  of  relying  solely  on  price  he  begins  to  con¬ 
sider  quality  and  he  knows  his  ability  to  grant  credit 
is  a  valued  ally  in  his  efforts  to  get  business. 

"The  department  store  has  no  interest  in  its  silver¬ 
ware  department  except  to  advertise  goods  at  50 
percent  off  the  list  price.  It  continually  trades  down. 
The  credit  jeweler  is  trading  up.  He  knows  that  most 
of  his  customers  haven't  the  ability  to  pay  cash  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  cheapest  goods.  He  offers  them  credit 
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and  because  they  can  take  plenty  of  time  to  pay  for 
what  they  buy,  they  are  persuaded  easily  to  buy 
better  quality  goods. 

"The  department  store  goes  on  driving  and  driving 
for  larger  volume  of  sales  by  selling  more  and  more 
of  the  cheapest  goods.  Even  in  the  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  period,  which  every  credit  jeweler  recognizes 
as  the  big  harvest  period  of  the  year,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  does  not  try  to  sell  better  merchandise. 
If  a  customer  wants  the  better  goods  she  cannot  fight 
her  way  through  the  crowds  who  have  come  for  the 
special  sale  items.  On  the  other  hand,  the  credit 
jeweler  will  not  sell  cheap  goods  at  Christmas.  He 
knows  that  most  purchases  at  that  time  are  intended 
for  gifts  and  he  plays  up  quality." 

Our  manufacturer  friend  by  way  of  emphasizing 
this  point  told  us  a  story  which  perhaps  carried  some 
connotations  about  which  he  may  not  have  thought. 
He  said: 

"I  know  a  credit  jeweler  who  bought  one  hundred 
sets  of  silverplated  wear  to  advertise  at  $4.98,  but 
he  took  his  salespeople  aside  and  told  them  that  if 
anyone  sold  one  of  those  sets  he  would  skin  him. 
The  result  was  that  the  store  sold  200  sets  of  higher- 
priced  silverware  that  week  and  did  not  sell  one  set 
of  the  $4.98  goods." 

"But,"  we  interjected,  "he  advertised  the  low- 
priced  sets  to  draw  people  in  and  then  virtually  re¬ 
fused  to  sell  what  he  advertised.  In  the  department 
store  we  would  not  consider  that  ethical  and  we 
would  be  ashamed  of  a  store  which  did  it.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  many  stores  fail  to  train  their  sales¬ 
people  to  differentiate  among  customers  by  trying  to 
sell  those  who  seem  able  to  afford  it  goods  of  higher 
quality  and  price  than  the  advertised  item." 

At  least  insofar  as  silverware  is  concerned,  our 
manufacturer  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  de¬ 
partment  store  salespeople  cannot  intelligently  dis¬ 
cuss  their  merchandise.  They  do  not,  he  contended, 
know  how  to  talk  Interestingly  about  the  patterns 
and  the  points  of  construction.  The  credit  jeweler, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  trained  his  people  to  know 
their  goods  and  discuss  them  in  a  way  which  en¬ 
hances  their  value  to  the  customer. 

The  variety  chain  store,  according  to  this  manu¬ 
facturer,  is  much  more  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  the  silver-plated  ware  it  sells  than  is  the  depart¬ 
ment  store.  During  the  worst  of  the  depression,  he 
said,  his  company  had  prepared  to  make  three  sepa¬ 
rate  price  reductions  on  the  goods  they  made  for  the 
variety  chains  but,  he  said,  "we  made  only  one  price 
reduction.  Then  the  chains  asked  us  how  much  better 
quality  we  could  put  in  the  merchandise  in  place  of 
price  reductions."  The  same  thing,  he  said,  is  true 
of  the  mail  order  chains.  Except  for  these,  no  de¬ 
partment  store  had  ever  asked  his  company  to  make 
better  silver  plate  for  them. 

Another  point  of  interest  was  this  manufacturer's 
statement  that  one  of  the  large  mail  order  chains  had 
asked  his  company  to  design  a  fixture  for  the  better 


display  of  silverware.  The  department  stores,  he 
said,  are  not  interested  in  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  interesting  and  regrettable  eleifient  in  much 
of  what  this  man  had  to  say  was  that  there  was,  un¬ 
fortunately,  considerable  truth  in  his  statements.  The 
general  run  of  department  stores  do  not  do  a  good 
job  in  silverware.  That  department  is  run  by  some¬ 
body's  left  hand;  somebody  who  has  to  buy  a  lot  of 
other  lines  of  merchandise  in  which  his  interest  is 
much  stronger.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  should  be  so 
for  there  unquestionably  are  fine  opportunities  in 
this  department.  It  is  a  line  in  which  there  is  im¬ 
plicit  the  feeling  of  gracious  living.  Silverware  gleam¬ 
ing  on  an  attractively  set  table  comes  pretty  close  to 
the  center  of  the  home  life  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families  whose  aspirations  to  live  well  provide  the 
greatest  field  of  opportunity  for  retail  stores. 

Needless  to  say,  we  do  not  agree  with  our  friend 
the  manufacturer  that  the  credit  jeweler  is  a  better 
merchant  than  the  retailer  who  sells  partly,  or  large¬ 
ly,  for  cash.  We  do  believe,  however,  that  the  credit 
jeweler  possesses  certain  important  advantages.  One 
of  them  is  that,  because  he  is  allowing  payment  on 
time,  he  can  usually  manage  to  sell  his  customer  more 
expensive  merchandise  than  would  be  possible  if  the 
customer  was  obliged  to  pay  cash.  Another  is  that 
the  credit  jeweler  can  watch  his  accounts  and,  at 
about  the  time  when  a  customer  has  one  purchase 
pretty  well  along  toward  payment,  he  can,  and  does, 
manage  to  sell  that  customer  more  merchandise.  This 
means  an  overlapping  of  payment  accounts  which 
probably  is  extremely  helpful  in  maintaining  busi¬ 
ness. 

It  perhaps  also  is  true  that,  because  the  customer 
has  the  merchandise  and  the  retailer  still  has  to  col¬ 
lect  the  money,  the  credit  jeweler  and  his  salespeople 
must  establish  a  high  degree  of  attentiveness  to  cus¬ 
tomer  complaints  and  to  the  prevention  of  dissatis¬ 
faction.  The  net  influence  of  this  could  be  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  credit  jeweler  as  a  more  attentive,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  pleasanter,  man  with  whom  to  do  business. 
For  example  we  know  of  a  man  who  never  takes  his 
watch — for  which  he  paid  cash — to  anyone  except  a 
repair  man  in  a  credit  jewelry  store.  He  has  figured 
that  a  credit  jeweler  must  keep  a  good  watch  man 
for  repairs  because  the  watches  he  sells  must  be  kept 
running  at  least  until  they  are  paid  for.  Possibly 
some  other  service  features  of  the  credit  jeweler  also 
may  be  rationalized  in  similar  manner. 

Whether  or  not  the  credit  jeweler  is  a  superior 
merchant,  however,  he  is  getting  a  lot  of  silverware 
business  which  the  department  store  should  get.  This 
business  will  not  come  of  itself.  The  store  must  go 
out  and  get  it.  That  is  why  we  object  to  a  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  discounts  in  favor  of  the  credit  jeweler.  We 
believe  that  discrimination  should  be  eliminated  and 
we  hope  the  department  stores  will  take  a  look  at 
their  silverware  departments  and  decide  to  run  them 
in  a  way  which  will  bring  in  the  business  they  should 
have. 
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\k  Oj!^^  ! 

I 

Quality  silk  won’t  give  in  to  that  tired  look  so  many  clothes  have  at  the  end  of  a  hot  summer  afternoon.  ’’ 


Quality  silk  won’t  give  in  to  four  o’clock  fatigue  after  a  glorious  night  of  dancing  under  a  hot  moon. 

Quality  silk  won’t  give  in  to  that  temptation  to  drag  its  wearer  down  nor  to  drag  itself  down  to  a 
point  where  hemlines  have  a  look  of  horror-stricken  despair. 

Quality  silk  won’t  give  in  to  that  chronic  demand  for  dressmaker  attention  after  each  trip  to  the  cleaners. 

Quality  silk  is  fine  and  strong  and  beautiful.  Watch  your  customers  as  they  slip  into  a  beautiful  silk 
dress.  You  hear  an  imperceptible  catch  of  the  breath.  And  then  something  akin  to  the  purring  of  a 
contented  kitten.  It’s  "silk  appeal.”  Don’t  guess.  Don’t  take  fabric  for  granted.  Say  silk. 


There  is  no  substitute  for  silk 
There  is  no  compromise  with  quality 


INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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The  Curtain  Goes  Up  on  the 
Mid-Year  Convention 


People  no  longer  agree  with  the  eminent  dramatist  who  asserted,  via  Ham¬ 
let.  that  “the  play's  the  thing.”  Today  we  go  to  see  featured  players— C32Lvho  or 
(iable,  Lynn  and  Lunt,  Barrymore  or  Bankhead  -with  relatively  small  curi¬ 
osity  regarding  the  nature  of  the  dramatic  vehicle  that  has  been  chosen  to  support 
our  favorite.  And  so,  aware  that  the  public's  primary  interest  is  in  ‘names’,  the 
present-day  dramatic  critic  is  accustomed  to  preface  his  review  with  a  list  of  actors 
who  appear  in  the  cast. 

As  with  the  theatre,  so  with  the  convention;  retailers  seem  to  be  more 
interested  in  ac7/o  will  speak  than  in  uhat  they  will  talk  about.  Therefore  we  shall 
begin  this  final  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  Chicago  convention  by  listing  the 
names  of  some  of  the  speakers.  Just  a  few  of  those  who  will  address  the  convention, 
for  those  few  names  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  broad  scope  and  authoritative 

nature  of  this  series  of  “brass  tack”  symposiums  on 
which  the  curtain  will  rise  on  June  17th. 

Among  On*  Hundred  Speakers 

Taking  20  names  largely  at  random  from  the 
program  of  the  convention,  arranging  them  alpha¬ 
betically,  and  we  have: 
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All  Star  Convention 


Lku'.h  Allkn.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

C.  H.  C.M.nwKLL,  Sear.s,  Roel)uck  &  Co. 

Kmmett  F.  Connely,  pre.sickMit.  Investment 
Hankers  .Association  of  .America 
(jENEral  Charles  (j.  Dawes,  former  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  first  Director  of 
the  Federal  Budget 

Colonel  I’hilip  H.  Fleming,  .\dmini.strator  of 
Wage  and  Hour  Division.  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Lalxir 

Lew  Hahn,  general  manager  and  treasurer.  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  (jt)ods  .Association 
L.  S.  Janes,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Ja.mes  AI.  Ketch,  illuminating  engineer,  (leneral 
FLlectric  Co. 

Professor  Malcolm  P.  McNair.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
Frank  M.  Mayfield,  president.  National  Retail 
Dry  (joods  .Association 

Brass  Tacks  of  Storokoopinq 

Freiiuently  it  is  the  by-products  of  a  convention  that 
are  found  especially  valualile :  the  impromptu  free-for- 
all  floor  discussions,  intimate  conversations  at  lunclieon 
tal)Ies  and  informal  interchange  of  opinions  elsewhere. 
Nonetheless  it  is  the  formally  .scheduled  speakers  who 

C()NTR(  )LLFRS’  CONGRESS 
STORE  M.AN.AGEMENT  GROUP 
S  ALES  PROMOTION  DIATSION 
M  ERCH  .A  N  D I S I  N('.  D I  AT  S  ION 


K.  N.  Merritt,  general  sales  manager.  Railway 
Express  Agency,  New  A’ork 
A’ernon  Myers,  Look  Magazine.  New  York 
Major  P>enjami.n  1 1.  Nam.m,  chairman  of  first 
National  Retail  Demonstration 
.SiD.NEY  Rahinovitz,  president.  I’xonomy  (jrocery 
.Stores,  Inc.,  Ihi.ston 

Kenneth  C.  Richmond,  vice-president  and  con¬ 
troller,  .Ahraliam  &  .Straus.  P>rooklyn 
James  Rotto,  advertising  manager.  I'lie  Hecht 
Co.,  AV'a.shington,  D.  C. 

PROFE.S.SOR  Emerson  P.  Schmidt,  University  of 
Missouri,  consulting  economist  to  .American 
Legion 

E.  H.  ScfLL.  E.  H.  Scull  Co.,  New  A'ork 
Macrice  Spector.  president.  The  Blum  .Store. 
Philadeljfliia 

Will  AA'ei.bek.  president.  Rohert.son  Bros.  De¬ 
partment  Store.  South  Bend.  Ind. 

are  the  stars  of  a  convention:  they  are  its  framework, 
it  very  hackl)t)ne.  and  the  success  of  a  convention  is 
usually  determined  by  the  character  of  the  material 
they  |iresent. 

The  30  sessions  of  the  four-<lay  convention  will  lie 
spon.sored  by  the  following  groups  of  NRDG.A: 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 
BURE.AU  OF  SM  ALLER  STORES 
TR.AFFIC  C.ROUP 


DELIA’ERY  GROUP 
RE.ADY-T(  )-WE.AR  (’.ROUP 


( flniously.  then,  the  problems  of  retailing  will  he 
attacked  from  many  angles.  Indicative  of  this  diversi¬ 
fication  are  the  few  headlines  which  follow,  extracted 
from  the  pre-convention  announcement  descriirtive  of 
the  program's  subject  matter : 

IX’ONOMIC  PREP.AREDNESS— .A  BANK¬ 
ER’S  VIEWS 

WH  AT'S  UP  D  AME  F  ASHION'S  SLEEVE 
FOR  F.ALL 

CREEPING  P.AR.ALYSIS  IN  CENTR.AL 
SHOPPING  DISTRICTS 

MODERNTZ.ATION  MUST  BE  MORE 
TH.AN  SKIN  DEEP 

W.AR  HISTORY  AVILL  REPE.AT  ITSELF 

INTERSFTTTNG  VERSUS  SPECI.ALIZ.A- 
TION 

HOAV  THE  HUM.AN  EYE  RE  ADS  AN  AD 


N(  )N-SELLING  TRAINING 
AVHOLES.ALE  PRICES— THE  UNKNOAVN 
QUANTITY 

TRENDS  IN  TRUCK  BODIES 
BASEMENT  MERCHANDISING  FROM 
FIGURES 

COORDIN.ATED  READY-TO-WEAR  SER¬ 
VICE  FOR  THE  CUSTOMER 
SAFETY  PROGRAMS  TH  AT  P.AY 
AD  A’  ER'IT  S 1  N(;  .  A  LL(  )AA  A  NC  ES 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  CONTROL  AND 
OPER.ATION  OF  SELLING  DEPTS. 
LOAVER  DELIVERY  COSTS 
PENSION  PLANS— NOAV  OR  L.ATER 
1 ) E-C E N  r  R . A L 1  ZED  M . A  N .A(  I E M  E N'l' 
DEVELOPING  BEST  SELLERS  IN 
SM.ALl  ER  .STORES 
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EFFl-XTIVK  DIRECT  .\F\1F 
HAVE  WE  OVER-DEPAKTMEXTIZED 
OUR  STORES? 

EMPLOYEE  HOXUS  VERSUS  COMMIS- 
SIOXS 

S'l'VLE  PREDICTIOXS  FOR  FALL 
PUE-PACKED  FURX ITUR E 
EX  PER  lEXCE  R  ATI  XG— STRUT  T  iLE 
WITH  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD 
SALES  AXD  PR(JFITS  UP;  EXPEXSES 
D<  )WX— 1939  AXALYZED 

In  Short: 

Xothinjj  stodijy  about  this  convention.  Xo  tedious 
dissertations.  Color!  Skits,  movies,  jnctorial  slides  that 
dramatize  the  speakers'  theses,  will  imnctuate  the  data 
presented.  <  )f  course  no  retailer  will  wish  to  listen  to 
dll  the  s])eakers,  nor  could  he  for  that  matter  since  most 
of  the  sessions  are  held  se])arately  and  many  of  them 


CREATIXG  EDUCATIOXAL  MOVIES  FOR 
SALESPEOPLE 

FREIGHT  FORWARDER  SERVICE  IM¬ 
PERILED 

AX  exgixf:er  SCRUTTXIZES  the  re¬ 
tail  COXTROL  JOB 

OPER.ATIXG  PROBLEMS  OF  BRAXCH 
STORES 

WHAT  DID  WE  LEARX  THIS  SPRIXG? 

HUDSOX’S  BAY  COM  PAX  Y  PERSOXXEL 
POLICY 


simultaneously,  as  has  been  customary.  But  of  course 
no  man  reads  an  encyckipedia  from  cover  to  cover  or 
orders  cvcrythiiKj  on  a  hill  of  fare.  Those  who  attend 
the  convention  will  make  judicious  selecti(»n — from  a 
])ro>;ram  that,  from  where  we  are  sitting,  incorjxirates 
an  enticinj^  embarrassment  of  riches. 


More  of  the  Hundred  Speakers 

The  comjdete  ])rogram  of  the  convention  will  he 
mailed  to  member  stores  within  a  few  days.  Meanwhile 
we  ap])end  here  (piite  casual  selections  from  the  list 
of  si)eakers ; 

Fr.\.\k  J.  K.tf.s.  The  .American  Weekly 

G.  R.  St  ii.xKKFER.  publicity  director.  Marshall 
Field  &  Co. 

G.  A.  P.\L.MEK.  emi)loyment  manager.  Joseph 
Horne  Co. 

L.  \’.  P.XL.MEK.  vice-])resident.  .Allied  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Co. 

Ger.xldine  Wolee.  personnel  director.  Burdine’s 

H.  Kenneth  T.wlor.  vice-president,  jmhlicity 
director.  John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Co. 

W.  J.  WiLLi.x.MSON,  general  traffic  manager. 
.Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Fr.\nk  B.  Clikfe.  assistant  comptroller.  General 
Electric  Co. 

H.  E.  Lovett,  .store  manager,  R.  H.  White  Co. 

Rich.\r[)  h'L.XNWGAN,  publicity  director.  I  he  Fair, 
Chicago 


Exhibitors 

.Among  Convention  exhibitors  are  to  be  found  the 
hdlowing  well-known  names: 

The  .\i.i.-Styi.e  H.vncer  Co..  Inc. 

.AeI-IED  Mi  TIWL  iN.SfRACE  COMPANY 

.A.merican  Dealers  Service,  Inc. 

.Associ.\TEt)  Reciprocal  Exchances 
Chevrolet  Motor  Division 
De.nnison  Ma.m’facti  ri.no  Co. 

F'ederal  F'orwardi.no  F'.acility 
International  Bi  siness  Machines  Corp. 
Lnternatio.nal  Harvester  Co.mpa.ny 
Internwtional  Ta«;  &  Salesbook  Co. 

.A.  Kimball  Co.mpany 
The  Lamson  Co.mpa.ny 
Liberty  Mctcal  Inscra.nce  Co.mpany 
The  MEASfREtiRAPH  Co.mpany 
Merit  Protective  Service.  Inc. 

Monarch  Markinc  .Syste.m  Company 
Monroe  Calccl.^ti.nc  AIachine  Co.mpany,  Lnc. 
Xational  Xew  York  Packing  &  Shipping  Co. 
Oh.mer  Register  Co.mpany 
Railway  Express  .Agency 
Rand  McXally  &  Company 
Re.mi.ngton  Rand  Inc. 

.SoABAR  Co.mpa.ny 
Lawrence  M.  Stei.n  Co.mpany 
U.NDERWOOD  Elliott  Fisher  Co.mpany 
Wii.L.MARK  Service  Sy.stem 
The  White  Motor  Compa.ny 
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Let’s  Argue,  Mr.  Hahn,  Abou 


The  April  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN  carried,  you  remember,  an  outspoken — 
and,  it  turns  out,  provocative  —  article  by  Lew  Hahn,  called  ^'City  Slicker 
Advertising/^  It  declared  that  retail  copywriters  have  gone  far  off  the 
selling  track  in  their  efforts  at  sophistication;  urged  that  they  come  down 
to  earth  and  use  the  mail  order  catalogue  for  their  compass.  Members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  thereupon  took  pen  in  bond,  most  of  them 
to  question  both  Mr.  Hahn's  premises  and  his  conclusions.  Here  are  four 
lively  letters  on  the  subject.  Any  more  opinions?  What  do  buyers  think? 


First  deponent  is 
B.  LEWIS  POSEN 
Publicity  Director  of  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore: 

THK  opni-niimled  title  of  your 
section  of  The  lifEi.ETix  en- 
couraj'es  me  tct  present  the 
other  side  of  the  picture  set  forth  in 
yoitr  article  in  the  May  IU  i.i.etix. 
First,  we  have  been  told  «iver  and 
over  a;:[ain  that  these  days  there  are 
no  “hicks”  and  m*  “city  slickers”. 
With  the  radio,  the  movies,  modern 
journalism  and  simultaneous  dis- 
trihution  of  weekly  and  monthly 
national  puhlications  in  all  ])arts  of 
the  country,  information  is  so  wide¬ 
spread  and  so  readily  available  to 
everyone  that  the  “Itinterland”  is 
almost  one  with  the  “mainland”  and 
one  can’t  make  a  really  valid  dis¬ 
tinction  iK'tween  them. 

St*c<»nd.  if  there  are  any.  <///  city 
slickers  are  not  confined  to  the  hi" 
cities.  F'ach  village  and  hamlet  actu¬ 
ally  has  its  own  kind  of  slicker, 
whom  we  call  in  stMue  parts  of  the 
country  just  plain  “smart  alecks”. 

Third.  1  submit  with  all  due 
humility  that  I  Ixdieve  one  opinion 
on  advertising  is  alxnit  as  good  as 
any  other  well-grounded,  carefully- 
formulated  one.  Nearly  everyone 
wh(»  has  ever  attempted  to  check 
the  results  of  advertising  on  <>  fnifv 
scientific  basis  has  given  it  up 
eventually  as  a  well-nigh  imixtssihle 
job.  ( 1  cimld  name  names,  hut 
haven’t  the  autlnwity  to  do  so). 
'I'hat  leaves  advertising,  at  this 
|H»int.  still  an  art  .and  not  a  science. 

Douglas  Taylor,  vice-president  of 
Printer’s  Ink.  Chicago.  s;ud.  ”.\d- 


verti>ing  is  intangible  and  its  prac¬ 
tice  is  an  art  and  not  a  matter  of 
economics.”  I  Itelieve  it  is  not  a 
matter  alK)ut  which  any  definite, 
unyielding  set  of  rules  can  In*  drawn 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  As  an 
art.  advertising  must  leave  nMtm  for 
differences  of  taste  and  opinion. 

( )ne  of  the  nice  things  alntut  any  art 
is  that  there  is  “something  for 
everylK)dy”  in  it — it  affects  differ¬ 
ent  people  differently.  How  can  any¬ 
one  say  that  a  s|K“cific  approach  to 
the  solution  of  a  problem  in  the  art 
of  advertising  is  the  on/y  one?  .\nd 
please  understaiul  that  I’m  not  try¬ 
ing  to  Ih*  high-falutin’  alnnit  the 
designation  of  advertising  as  an  art 
—  I’m  merely  classifying  it. 

Th*  Chains'  Nawspapor  Copy 

Now  let’s  refer  to  the  excellent 
talk  given  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  Se.ars.  Rjx'- 
huck  &  Co.,  to  which  you  refer.  Mr. 
Hahn.  C  ertainly  no  one  can  (luarrel 
with  Mr.  Cunningham’s  Ixisicallv 
sound  philosophy  of  .advertising. 
Mut  I  feel  that  Mr.  CTmningh.am’s 
remarks  did  not  contain  as  many 
implicatiims  and  criticisms  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  have  Ix'en  attributed  to 
it.  -And  1  have  often  wondered  why 
the  chain  stores  themselves — the  de- 
velojx'rs  and  chief  ex^xtiients  i>f  the 
use  of  the  catalogue  ;md  its  ]x*cu- 
liarly  informative  type  t)f  copv — 
don’t  use  this  same  catalogue  ap- 
l^roach  in  their  *»wn  newspajxT  ad¬ 
vertising  for  their  retail  stores.  Is 
it  Ix'canse  they  have  no  hacklxme 
aiul  no  sense — or  is  it  because  even 
tfiry  recognize  that  the  newsi«i|x‘r 


is  definitely  a  different  medium  than 
the  catalogue?  I  strongly  Ix-lieve 
the  latter. 

People  who  pick  up  a  catalogue 
don’t  do  so  just  to  while  away  the 
time,  as  a  rule,  nor  are  they  seeking 
enlightenment  and  entertainment  as 
they  do  when  reading  a  newsi)ajier. 
W'e  retail  advertisers  who  are  using 
the  newspaiiers  are  comix'ting  with 
news  and  i>ictures — gixxi  cojw  in 
one  case  and  goixl.  human-interest 
l)ictures  in  the  other.  ( )ur  adver¬ 
tising  must  Ix*  written  and  illus¬ 
trated  to  match  them  in  interest  and 
effectiveness.  Today’s  newsjiaper 
reader  reads  "on  the  run”.  Dhvi- 
(tiisly.  (Uir  pace  has  to  lx*  fast  to 
keej)  up  with  him. 

Just  picture  the  result  if  a  store 
actually  made  all  its  newsixiixr  ad¬ 
vertising  lix>k  like  i>ages  from  one 
of  the  mail  order  catalogues !  Even 
the  users  of  catalogues  have  found 
it  neces.sary  to  give  their  medium 
more  eye  u/’/’en/  hy  means  of  roto¬ 
gravure  and  full-color  inserts.  Cer¬ 
tainly  these  things  sell  more  mer¬ 
chandise — and  it  seems  t«»  me  that 
without  all  this  fancy  stuff  the  cata¬ 
logue  would  indeetl  lx*  a  dull.  «lrab 
piece  of  i>reseutation  iu  this  day 
and  age. 

How  is  the  newspai^er  advertiser 
tt»  tone  uj)  his  advertising  witlumt 
the  use  of  rotogravure  and  ctdor. 
which  can’t  lx*  IkuI  in  many  news- 
pajx*rs.  t>r  can  often  lx*  purchased 
only  at  so  great  an  increase  in  cost 
that  its  use  is  not  justifieil  hy  a  com¬ 
mensurate  increase  in  sales  results.' 
1  see  almost  only  one  answer  to 
this  problem,  and  that  is  to  inject 
some  »>f  the  so-called  “citv  slicker” 
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approach  to  make  our  advertising  I 
iiiteresting-l<x»king.  attenti<  m-get- 
ting.  dynamic,  entertaining  and 
effective. 

You  also  speak.  Mr.  Hahn,  of 
giving  the  customer  information. 
\Ve  liave  lieard  a  great  deal  on  this 
subject  in  the  last  few  years.  You 
know  tliat  there  have  Ix-en  two  al- 
nvjst  diametrically  opix»e<l  schools 
of  thought  on  this  subject,  each  ac¬ 
tuated  by  perfectly  sound  principles. 
But  the  e.xpression  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  has  l>een  accompanied  by  a 
gcKKl  deal  of  ballyho«j  and  emotional 
propaganda,  which  have,  to  me  as  a 
sales  promoter.  cloude<l  the  issue. 
The  question  we  have  asked,  with 
all  sincerity,  in  the  last  few  years 
is:  "Does  the  eustomer  xeout  oil  the 
dope  the  e.rperrs  seem  to  think  she 
does.^ 

Here  again  we  see  how  opinion 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  make 
other  than  a  pseudo->cietuihc  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem.  After  all 
the  fuss  and  furor  on  the  .-ubject 
of  consumer  relations  and  consumer 
infonnation  in  the  last  few  years. 
Dr.  David  R.  Craig,  president  of 
the  American  Retail  Federaticui. 
talking  for  the  merchants,  said  that 
(and  1  quote  from  Retoil  Il.veentife 
of  April  10th.  19-10 1.  “Organized 
consumer  groups  do  not  live  up  to 
their  own  principles”.  To  make  his 
point.  Dr.  Craig  cited  an  e.xpieri- 
ment  to  determine  the  amount  of 
earnestness  in  the  demand  for  in- 
fonnative  laWing. 

"That  ex]^riment."  he  said,  “ad¬ 
vertised  a  complete  set  of  facts 
aUmt  hosiery  in  straightforward, 
factual  copy,  and  no  more  hosiery 
was  sold  that  day  than  on  other 
day>  with  no  advertising  at  all  for 
this  item.  Shortly  afterward,  the 
same  store  ran  a  somewhat  smaller 
advertisement  at  the  same  price  and 
under  the  same  weather  conditions: 
the  advertisement  contained  no  fac¬ 
tual  informatiiui  whatever,  but  the 
art  weirk  was  full  of  glamour,  and 
the  hosiery  sold  in  large  quantities”. 
This  may  be  “city  slicker”  stuff, 
but  it  worked  I 

II  omen's  ll'eor  of  April  17 
makes  the  point  that  the  advertising 
ex{)eriment  which  Dr.  Craig  cpioted 


ANDREW  CONNOLLY  H.  KENNETH  TAYLOR  t.  LEWIS  POSEN 

Joseph  Horoo  Co.  Joho  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Co.  Hochschild,  Koha  A  Co. 


indicates  a  measure  of  success  for 
glamour  in  advenising  which  is 
prol)ably  the  common  result  in  all 
advertising  into  which  any  phase  of 
“feminine  fashion  interest”  enters, 
lint  glamour  is  iK»t  only  feminine. 
Men  call  it  something  else,  but  it 
certainly  helps  to  sell  merchandise, 
and  1  think  all  of  us  in  the  retail 
business  recognize  that  fact. 

1  agree  with  you.  Mr.  Hahn, 
that  it  is  unwise  for  a  small  town 
store  to  mimic  the  big  city  adver¬ 
tising  and  that  advertising  in  gen¬ 
eral  Would  not  hurt  itself  by  com¬ 
ing  a  little  closer  to  earth.  Hut  I 
don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  go 
l»ack  to  the  “dark  ages"  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  order  to  do  this.  There 
is  still  a  great  need  for  new  ap- 
l>rtiaches.  new  techniques,  new  copy 
angles,  new  art  treatments  and  all 
the  methiKls  and  tricks  that  make 
for  up-to-date,  interesting  presenta- 
titiii.  Without  these,  advertising 
woukl  l)e  an  unimaginative,  lazy 
man's  job  that  would  present  the 
store  in  exactly  thot  light.  We  all 
know  that  stores  couldn't  live  in  the 
manner  to  which  they  have  become 
accusttuned  if  customers  Ixmght 
only  those  things  they  absolutely 
need,  and  if  imagination  played  no 
role  in  either  their  approach  or  the 
stores’  appn»ach  to  the  merchandise 
they  buy. 

Put  these  ttK»ls  of  the  trade  lack 
of  an  idea  and  merchandise  that  the 
customer  can  reasonably  l)e  ex- 
I>ected  to  want  and  i>  willing  to  do 
something  aljout.  and  I  believe  re¬ 
sults  will  justify  the  >ubtle  ap- 


pnach.  *  >ne  needs  but  to  look  at 
the  kind  of  an  advertising  job  done 
by  some  of  the  stores  we  know  to 
l»e  successful  to  realize  that  there  is 
more  than  one  way  to  advertise  in¬ 
telligently  and  profitably.  <  hie  also 
realizes  that  the  “city  slicker”  or 
glamour  appn»ach  is  an  essential 
{•an  of  the  success  of  many  adver¬ 
tising  {•rognmis  and  the  enviable 
{xjsition  held  in  their  c»>mmunities 
by  the  stores  which  this  advertising 
re{iresents.  Perhaps  the  advertis¬ 
ing  done  by  Bamberger's.  Macy's. 
Magnin's.  Xeiman-Marcus.  Robin¬ 
son's.  Lord  &  Taylor.  Marshall 
Field  I  to  mention  a  very  few )  is 
city-slicker-ish.  but  who  is  to  say 
that  these  stores  would  be  lietter 
off  with  a  more  matter-of-fact  kind 
of  {Hiblicity? 

Just  one  more  thing.  Mr.  Hahn. 
There  are  few  subjects  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  criticism  than  advertis¬ 
ing.  What  the  advertiser  does  can 
lie  fussed  at  before  it  is  in  the  news- 
pa|)er.  it  is  in  the  news{>a{)er. 

and  long  after  it  has  ap|ieared  in 
the  newspaper.  It  is  in  print,  and 
therefore  always  available  to  be 
hashed  over,  rationalized  and  criti¬ 
cized.  The  result  is  tliat  >ales  {iro- 
niotioh  e.xecutives  often  get  to  the 
{x»int  where  they  aren't  sure  of 
what  they  are  doing,  and  what  they 
do  looks  it. 

I  make  a  special  reciuest  of  store 
owners  .  .  .  Make  your  advertising 
catalogue-y — make  it  glamorous — 
make  it  city  slicker-y — but  don't  let 
it  get  wishy-washy.  Carry  through 
a  pri>gram  for  long  enough  to  find 
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out  whether  it  is  good  for  your  store 
or  not — and  don’t  make  your  ad¬ 
vertising  vacillating  by  ham-string- 


Slicker  Advertising!” 
Dale  Carnegie  tells  us  that  it 
is  the  most  f(X)lish  waste  of 
time  to  tell  any  one  that  he  is 
wrong.  Carnegie  further  amplifies 
this  drastic-sounding  statement  by 
the  exjilanation  that  no  one  ever 
thinks  that  he  is  wrong  in  his  own 
mind,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  is 
simply  stimulates  his  energies  in 
self-justification. 

I.  i)ersonally,  enjoyed  hearing 
G.  W’.  Cunningham  at  a  January 
Convention  meeting  of  the  S.  P.  D. 
He  made  some  very  jK-rtinent  ob¬ 
servations.  so  much  so  that  I  did 
not  wait  until  our  Division  had 
made  copies  of  his  talk  available  to 
members  but  wrote  to  him  direct. 
All  meml)ers  of  my  publicity  de¬ 
partment  were  given  same  to  read. 

I  go  to  these  lengths  becau.se  I  am 
going  to  take  some  exceptions  to 
the  Lew  Hahn  article  in  The 
Bulletin  called  “City  Slicker  Ad¬ 
vertising”,  as  per  warning  alxive, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  reiterate  that 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  Mr. 
Cunningham,  primarily  because  he 
is  a  success  speaker,  and  feel  so 
kindly  toward  him  that  he  has  a 
standing  invitation  for  me  to  buy 
his  lunch  when  he  comes  to  Kansas 
City. 

In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  hon¬ 
estly  believe  that  mail  order  tech¬ 
nique  can  be  compared  to  news¬ 
paper  black-and-white  advertising. 
The  mail  order  customer  is  immov¬ 
able.  We  poor  retail  store  people 
have  customers  who  move  so  fast 
from  outlet  to  outlet  that  we  are 
hard-pressed  with  our  Lilliputian 
efforts  to  keep  pace  with  them.  As 
a  reference  book,  the  mail  order 
catalog  has  its  place  on  the  table 
alongside  the  family  Bible,  where¬ 
as  the  daily  newspaper  helps  kindle 
the  next  morning’s  range  fire.  The 
mail  order  catalog  does  not  have  to 
fight  competitively  for  reader  atten¬ 
tion.  The  mail  order  catalog  has 
four  definite  seasons,  capitalizing  on 
the  daily  pioneering  of  the  depart¬ 


ing  your  jmblicity  department  and 
arbitrarily  demanding  your  own 
kind  of  approach! 


ment  stores  for  style  trends  and  etc. 

I  agree  with  you  heartily  upon 
the  use  of  simple,  direct  English,  as 
painting  up  an  old  shack  does  not 
make  it  a  better  house.  Sure,  copy¬ 
writers  may  go  off  on  lyrical  tan¬ 
gents  from  time  to  time.  Let  me 
ask  what  merchandiser  does  not 
make  mistakes  occasionally?  Why 
blame  the  poor  results  that  news- 
l)aper  advertising  sometimes  pro¬ 
duces  today  upon  the  advertising 
department?  Is  it  not  true  that  all 


Mr.  Connolly  Agrees 

I  AM  generally  in  accord 
with  Mr.  Hahn’s  article 
on  City  Slicker  Advertising. 
I  heard  Mr.  Cunningham’s 
talk  at  the  Convention  and  it 
impressed  me  favorably.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  pointless  and  frivo¬ 
lous  advertising  being  done, 
which  is  not  justified  by  the 
results  obtained. 

While  appeals  and  techni¬ 
que  change,  the  job  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  make  customers 
for  a  business,  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  writer  must  have  this 
objective  constantly  before 
him  if  he  is  going  to  do  an 
honest  job. 

The  same  thing  might  be 
said  of  some  display  windows 
today.  They  are  designed  to 
attract  attention,  but  they  are 
not  attracting  the  kind  of 
attention  which  leads  people 
to  think  of  merchandise,  and 
stimulating  the  desire  to  buy. 
In  my  opinion  advertising  and 
windows  should  guide  and 
help  the  people  to  shop  easily 
and  satisfactorily. 

ANDREW  CONNOLLY, 

Advertising  Manager, 
Joseph  Horne  Co., 
Pittsburgh 


during  the  1930’s  to  keep  up  vol¬ 
ume,  stores  lied  so  much  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public  with  misleading  price 
comparatives  that  stores  themselves 
at  their  own  expense  have  educated 
those  same  customers  to  disbelieve 
today  a  great  deal  of  their  iniblicity? 
.'\nd  now  they  say  iM)or  publicitv 
does  not  pull ! 

The  public’s  vocabulary  has  been 
enlarged  during  the  last  decade. 
The  moving  jiictures.  the  radio,  and 
consumer  publications  have  created 
not  only  increased  desires  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  possess,  but 
most  certainly  have  at  the  same 
time  broadened  the  public’s  view¬ 
point  and  increased  its  general 
knowledge.  To  illustrate,  not  so 
very  long  ago,  I  took  my  auto¬ 
mobile  into  the  motor  paint  shoj)  to 
have  a  damaged  fender  retouched. 

I  asked  the  jiaint  mechanic  to  do  a 
good,  careful  job.  inasmuch  as  the 
car  w’as  new  and  I  had  a  very 
strong  personal  feeling  of  liking  for 
my  car.  which  ha])])ens  to  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  paint  combination  of  my  own 
selection.  He  stood  back,  surveyed 
it,  and  said.  “This  is  a  patrician 
car.  and  I’ll  sure  do  a  good  job  on 
it.”  In  a  single  word  he  well  voiced 
my  own  unspoken  appreciation. 
Knowledge  and  learning  should  only 
helj)  us  enjoy  living  more  and  cer¬ 
tainly  are  two  of  the  outstanding 
benefits  available  to  all  of  us  .Xineri- 
cans  today. 

Merchandise,  to  be  advertised, 
must  have  a  real,  honest  story  l)e- 
hind  it,  which  must  be  well  told,  to 
sell.  I  think  that  our  stores’  adver¬ 
tising  departments  on  the  whole  do 
a  pretty  good  job  with  the  material 
given  them.  Sometimes  they  are 
forced  into  the  jxisition  of  being 
originators.  I  do  not  believe  that 
women  in  general  believe  that 
“Fashion  is  Spinach.”  They,  femi¬ 
nine-like.  love  thrills  and  excitement 
and  still  the  strongest  fashion  ad¬ 
jective  that  one  can  use  is  “NEW.” 

Mr.  Lew  Hahn.  I  do  not  believe 
that  most  advertising  people  wear 
handle-bar  mustaches  and  checkered 
vests,  sjKirting  large,  brass  watch 
chains.  I  think  that  most  of  them 
do  the  best  job  that  they  can.  and 
it  is  a  good  job  in  many  instances 
(present  comjiany,  of  course,  ex¬ 
cepted). 

Since  you  wished  to  provoke  dis¬ 
cussion.  what  now,  or  do  I  guess 
wrong  ? 


Second  witness  for  tho  dofonso  is 
H.  KENNETH  TAYLOR 

Advortising  Managor  of  John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Company, 
Kansas  City: 
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Mr.  Hahn  wins  agrnamnnt,  with  rnsnrvations,  from 
J.  W.  PETTY,  Jr. 

Publicity  Director  of  the  H.  &  S.  Poguo  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
who  writes  as  follows: 


WK  advertising^  i)eople  as  a 
group  have  tried  to  do  every¬ 
thing  with  retail  advertising  except 
make  it  simple  and  understandable. 
We  have,  in  the  name  of  progress, 
•  violated  all  the  rules  of  layout, 
coj)).  and  merchandising.  True, 
we  have  succeeded  in  ’‘l)eing  differ¬ 
ent".  which  seems  to  he  the  first 
thought  of  the  average  advertising 
department.  Hut,  in  doing  so,  vve 
have  had  to  .sacrifice  clarity  and 
readability.  .And  in  sacrificing 
the.se  two  fundamentals  of  good 
publicity  1  think  we  have  sacrificed 
business. 

I  would  hate  to  .see  all  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  revert  to  the  typical  mail 
order  tyi)e  of  page  layout  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Air.  Hahn.  That,  I'm 
sure,  would  make  a  rather  uninter¬ 
esting  series  of  newspaper  ])ages. 
Hut  the  chief  fundamentals  of  the 
mail  order  tyj)e  could  certainly  he 


u.sed  to  advantage  by  any  retail 
store — high  fashion  or  promotion, 
riiat  is,  to  have  the  illustrations, 
headline  (with  the  name  of  the 
article  featured  prominently)  and 
price  all  in  the  .same  eyeful.  .Add 
to  this  layout  technic|ue  their  in¬ 
formative  CO]))'  (i)lus  a  pinch  of 
glamour )  and  you  have  an  adver¬ 
tising  reciiH*  that  should  make  even 
the  average  cook  successful. 

I’m  afraid  that  too  many  of  us 
like  the  applause  that  goes  with  an 
unu.sual  advertisement.  W’e  all  like 
to  have  the  buyer,  the  1k)ss  and  the 
wife  say.  "That  was  a  clever  adver- 
ti.sement  you  had  in  this  morning." 
That  word  “clever"  does  the  trick 
— hut  it  is  much  more  important  to 
have  a  customer  say  "(jee.  hut 
those  dresses  at  Jones'  Company 
look  like  swell  values — think  I’ll  go 
down  and  buy  one." 

True,  tricks  get  the  store  talked 


alxmt  in  the  community  and  lie- 
cause  of  that  they  have  a  place  in 
any  well-rounded  publicity  program, 
hut  as  a  steady  diet  I’m  afraid  they 
will  not  produce  the  business  over 
a  long  jieriod  of  time.  It’s  the  old 
case  of  .Alie  Lincoln,  from  Illinois, 
1  believe,  and  his  intrcxlucer.  It 
was  that  prolific  .sjieaker.  Col. 
What’s  His  Name,  who  received 
the  idaudits  of  the  assembled 
throng  at  Ciettysburg.  but  it  was 
Lincoln,  the  siinjile  soul,  who  sold 
his  speech  or  merchandise  to  ik>s- 
terity.  ( )r  maylx*  it  is  the  case  of 
the  famous  chef  who  can  take  the 
jirosaic  siiinach  and.  by  adding  just 
the  right  dash  of  seasoning,  make 
it  a  dish  that  people  really  like  to 
eat.  without  the  paternal  warning 
that  we  will  never  grow  uj)  to  be 
a  Hoiieve  if  we  don’t  eat  the  darn 
stuff. 

In  other  words  1  feel  that  basical¬ 
ly  we  should  emulate  the  e.xamjile 
of  our  simple  country  cousin,  but 
that,  variety  being  the  spice  of  life 
it  is.  a  dash  of  the  city  slicker  ty])e 
of  iwomotion  will  helj)  round  out 
the  publicity  program. 


Ten  Thousand  I.  B.  M.  Employees  Meet  at  the  Fair 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation  Day  at  New  York  World's  Fair.  Fifty  thousand  fill  the  Court  of  Peace 
in  response  to  a  splendid  public  and  employees  relations  job.  The  exercises  were  given  in  the  interest  of  economic  recon¬ 
struction  as  an  aid  to  peace.  The  musical  program  included  selections  by  Lily  Pons  and  Lawrence  Tibbett,  accompanied  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra. 

Among  the  celebrities  were  Mayor  LaGuardia  of  New  York  City.  Mrs.  James  Roosevelt,  mother  of  the  President, 
Harvey  Gibson,  Chairman  of  the  Fair  Board,  Mrs.  August  Belmont,  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Guild. 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  President  of  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Reconstruction,  sponsored  by  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace. 

Ten  thousand  employees  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  were  the  company's  guest  as  their  reward 
for  faithful  service  and  for  the  educational  benefits  of  seeing  during  two  days  at  the  Fair  the  world's  best  examples  of 
scientific,  industrial  and  cultural  products. 
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A  New  Tool  for  the  Improvement  of 
Installment  Collection  Procedure 

By  C.  W.  HARVEY 

Charge  Manager,  Gilchrist  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Electrofile  installation  at  Gilchrist  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOW  can  we  decrease  our  col¬ 
lection  costs?  How  can  we 
simplify  and  improve  our  col¬ 
lection  control  ?  These  are  two 
jiroblems  which  face  retail  mer¬ 
chants  all  over  the  country,  especial¬ 
ly  those  wlu)  .sell  merchandise  on 
the  installment  plan.  Electrofile 
equipment  partly  solves  them. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  in¬ 
stallment  buying  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  few  years  has 
naturally  resulted  in  increasing  the 
filing,  hilling  and  collection  costs; 
and  it  has,  of  course,  intensified  the 
need  for  a  collection  system  which 
shows  at  all  times  the  exact  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  accounts  without  diffi¬ 
cult  and  costly  analysis. 

While  Gilchrist’s,  of  Boston, 
M  ass.,  is  the  first  department  store 
in  the  United  States  to  utilize  this 
I'Llectrofile  eciuipment  for  the  han¬ 
dling  of  installment  accounts,  never¬ 
theless.  the  machine  has  been  in  use 
in  other  types  of  industry  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  some  time.  The 
machine  is  a  simide  one.  so  there 
.seems  inching  to  fear  from  a  me¬ 
chanical  or  service  angle. 

Alphabetical  Filing  Eliminated 

Our  procedure  here  at  Gilchrist's 
is  built  around  the  fact  that  by  us¬ 
ing  Electrofile  equipment,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  file  active  ledger  cards 
either  alphabetically  or  numerically. 
They  can  he  filed  by  due-date 
grouped  into  their  particular  collec¬ 
tion  status. 

We  also  eliminate  the  collection 
card  and  place  dunning  notices  on 
the  ledger  card. 

We  use  a  metal-tipped,  numbered 
ledger  card — 5"  x  8" — which  is 
headed  to  show  customer’s  name 
and  address,  and  is  manufactured  by 
the  equiiJment  manufacturer. 

A  tray  will  hold  approximately 
one  thou.sand  cards.  To  find  a  card, 
the  number  you  want  is  punched 
on  a  numerical  keyboard  arrange¬ 
ment  in  front  of  the  file  and  the 
card  pops  out — very  convenient,  as 


anyone  who  has  ever  wasted  pre¬ 
cious  minutes  hunting  for  a  mis¬ 
filed  card,  knows ! 

We  carefully  tested  this  equi])- 
ment  on  jiart  of  onr  ledgers  for 
three  months,  and  found  the  bene¬ 
fits  justified  purchasing  additional 
units  to  take  care  of  all  of  our  Base¬ 
ment  installment  accounts.  Our 
complete  installation  has  been  in 
operation  about  sixty  days,  and  it 
has  eciualled  our  expectations.  In 
our  o])inion,  it  saves  about  25%  of 
our  dunning  personnel.  We  expect 
to  save  its  cost  in  less  than  two 
years  and,  in  the  meantime,  we 
.shall  reap  the  benefits  of  a  closer 
collection  control. 

Benefits 

1.  Saves  Duiniing  Time 

By  segregating  all  accounts  of  a 
certain  delinquency  behind  a  tabbed 
guide,  the  dunning  clerk  knows  at 
a  glance  the  dunning  status  of  each 
account— whether  it  he  a  jiaid-up 
account,  accounts  now  due  for  pay¬ 
ment,  accounts  one  week  ])a.st  due. 
accounts  which  have  had  the  first 
collection  notice  and  should  now 
have  a  second,  accounts  which  have 
had  a  second  collection  notice  and 
should  now  have  a  third,  accounts 
in  the  hands  of  collectors  or  at¬ 
torneys,  etc.  This  eliminates  ex¬ 
amining  the  accounts  which  have 
paid,  or  more  than  50%  of  the  ac¬ 


counts.  Therefore,  a  clerk  eliminates 
the  time  ordinarily  wasted  turning 
over  the  paid  accounts  and  confines 
her  dunning  to  scanning  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  are  all  past  due,  and 
which  come  within  the  tabbed  dun¬ 
ning  classifications. 

Here,  likewise,  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  saving  of  time.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  when  it  is  necessary  to  send 
a  second  notice  to  a  group  of  past 
due  accounts,  instead  of  examining 
each  account  which  is  in  the  tabbed 
section  called  “First  Notice”  and 
which  shows  that  No.  1  notice  was 
sent,  the  very  fact  that  cards  are 
filed  behind  that  tab  denotes  clearly 
the  collection  status.  Therefore,  ten 
days  after  mailing  the  first  notice  a 
collection  clerk  can  take  the  entire 
group  of  accounts  behind  the  tab 
“First  Notice”  and  send  the  second 
collection  notice  without  bothering 
to  examine  the  accounts.  There 
should  not  he  any  ])aid  accounts 
among  them,  for  when  a  payment  is 
received  the  card  is  removed  from 
that  .section  and  is  filed  in  the  paid 
classification. 

2.  Saves  Time  Filing  Faek  Cards 

There  is  .some  saving  of  time  in 
finding  the  card  for  the  purpose  of 
posting  sales,  cash,  credits  and 
journals,  hut  the  chief  saving  comes 
when  filing  these  cards  back.  They 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Stabilization  of  Employment — 

Or  Bigger  and  Better  Benefits? 

By  HUGO  KUECHENMEISTER 
Controller,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee 

Opposition  to  experience  rating  among  some  labor  groups  and  in 
certain  government  circles  indicates,  says  Mr.  Kuechenmeister,  a 
significant  change  in  the  concept  of  unemployment  compensation. 

He  sees  this  change  as  a  first  step  in  a  dole  or  ^'share-the-wealth'^ 


movement;  warns 


ONE  of  the  announced  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  framers  of  unem¬ 
ployment  comi)ensation  in 
most  states  was  experience  rating 
and  it  was  sold  to  the  states  on  that 
basis.  .  .  .  Today,  forty  state  laws 
provide  for  experience  rating  in 
some  form  or  another.  In  four 
states,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Ne¬ 
braska.  X'ermont,  it  is  now  in  effect 
or  can  he  effective  in  1940;  in  six¬ 
teen  states  it  is  to  he  effective  in 
1941 ;  in  eighteen  states  it  is  to  be 
effective  in  1942;  in  two  states  it  is 
to  be  effective  in  1943.  Only  one 
state,  Pennsylvania,  has  no  pro¬ 
vision  of  any  kind  for  experience 
rating,  while  ten  provide  for  a  study 
of  the  subject. 

Please  note  that  the  preceding 
sentences  said  “it  is  to  he  effective" 
rather  than  “will  he  effective,”  be¬ 
cause  even  before  we  have  had  any 
extensive  factual  data  of  what  ex¬ 
perience  rating  can  or  cannot  do, 
it  is  being  attacked.  The  attack 
centers  around  the  change  in  the 
fundamental  concept  and  purpose  of 
unemployment  compensation.  In¬ 
stead  of  its  being  an  “aid  and  in¬ 
centive  toward  the  larger  purpose 
of  employment  stabilization.”  as 
stated  by  the  President  in  1935,  the 
chief  purpose  is  to  he  the  payment 
of  bigger  and  better  benefits. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the 
American  Association  of  Labor 
Legislation,  Philadelphia,  December 
28,  1939,  Chairman  Altmeyer,  of 
the  Social  Security  Board,  stated, 
“However,  it  must  always  be  kept 


that  it  must  be  fought; 

in  mind  that  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  is  a  form  of  Social 
Security — and  that  the  primary  ob¬ 
jective  of  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  is  to  pay  benefits  to  unemployed 
workers.  The  collection  of  contri¬ 
butions  and  related  tasks  are  the 
means  by  which  this  important  ob¬ 
jective  is  accomplished."  Mr. 
Ceorge  Meany,  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  the  March  1940  issue  of 
the  American  Federationist,  the 
official  intblication  of  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
says  the  following: 

A  New  Theory  Stated 

“Unemployment  compensation  is 
needed  to  j)rovide  reasonable  securi¬ 
ty  for  workers  who  are  ordinarily 
employed  and  dependent  on  their 
earnings  but  who,  for  reasons  be¬ 
yond  their  control,  are  temporarily 
unemployed.  This  security  can  be 
achieved  only  if  the  weekly  com¬ 
pensation  is  large  enough  to  fur¬ 
nish  at  least  the  immediate  neces¬ 
saries  of  living  through  an  emer¬ 
gency  period  of  unemployment,  is 
])aid  promptly  enough  to  protect 
pa.st  savings,  and  is  paid  for  a  peri- 
f)d  long  enough  to  cover  the  amount 
of  unemployment  which  can  usually 
be  expected  during  the  year.  Un¬ 
less  it  does  a  reasonably  good  job 
of  providing  this  security,  the  un¬ 
employment  compensation  system 
cannot  justify  its  existence  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  expense.” 

The  attempt  to  change  the  funda¬ 
mental  concept  of  unemployment 


tells  how  to  fight  it. 

compensation  is  being  made  through 
proixjsed  amendments  to  federal 
laws.  It  is  easier  to  change  the 
federal  requirements,  to  which  state 
laws  must  conform  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  credit  of  90%  of  the 
unemployment  ccanpensation  pay 
roll  tax,  than  it  is  to  change  the 
laws  of  the  individual  states.  By 
simply  increasing  the  criteria  to 
which  the  laws  of  the  various  states 
must  conform,  the  new  standards 
will  soon  be  effective,  because  the 
desire  to  save  90%  of  the  tax  will 
be  just  as  powerful  and  potent  in 
obtaining  state  adoption  of  the 
changes,  as  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  the 
original  state  laws.  Changes  in  the 
fundamental  concept  are  evidenced 
by  the  McCormack  Bill,  No.  7762, 
and  the  Murray  Bill,  No.  S3365. 
These  hills,  which  are  siJonsored  by 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.,  and 
apparently  are  concurred  in  by  the 
Social  Security  Board,  point  clearly 
to  the  following  three  objectives : 

1.  The  main  objective  and  pur¬ 
pose  oj  uneniploynient  compensation 
is  the  payment  of  bi(/(fer  benefits  by 
increasing  the  maximum  zeeckly 
amount  and  proz’idincf  for  fiat  dura¬ 
tion  of  payment.  The  McCormack 
bill,  for  instance,  increases  maxi¬ 
mum  benefits  to  $24  jx^r  week,  as 
conqxired  to  the  present  law  in 
Colorado  which  sets  the  maximum 
at  $15  per  week.  It  provides  that 
benefits  shall  have  a  fixed  duration 
of  twenty  weeks.  In  Colorado,  there 
is  no  fixed  duration  and  the  maxi- 
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mum  duration  is.  sixteen  weeks.  In 
other  words,  under  the  proposed 
McCormack  hill,  the  amount  of 
henefits  is  not  based  on  previous 
earnings,  and  the  duration  of  bene¬ 
fits  is  for  a  fixed  number  of  weeks 
regardless  of  the  length  of  ])revious 
employment.  There  is  some  agita¬ 
tion  that  uneinpUninent  henefits 
should  he  paid  for  the  entire  period 
of  uneini)loyinent.  'I'his  completely 
changes  the  original  concept  that 
unemployment  coinpen.sation  is  paid 
as  a  matter  of  right  based  on  ])revi- 
ous  emplnyinent. 

riiis  new  concept  makes  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  the  first  ste]) 
in  a  dole  or  the  first  stej)  in  a 
“.share-the-weahh”  movement.  With 
ma.ximum  henefits  as  high  as  $24 
or  $25  i)er  week  aiul  with  a  fixed 
<luration  as  long  as  twenty  weeks, 
many  persons  will  prefer  to  loaf 
rather  than  to  work  at  wages  only 
slightly  higher  than  the  benefit  rate. 
Benefits  ap])roximating  the  average 
weekly  wage  greatly  reduce  the  in¬ 
centive  to  accept  work.  Under  the 
McCiehee  Bill.  Xo.  9218.  which  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia.  it  is  possible  for  a  worker 
to  engage  in  a  small  amount  of 
casual  or  incidental  emidoyment. 
which,  together  with  his  benefit  pay¬ 
ments.  can  iiroduce  a  weekly  renm- 
neration  in  excess  of  his  jnevious 
full-time  weekly  earnings.  ( )ne  re¬ 
cent  jne.ss  release  indicated  that  the 
State  of  X’ermont  is  sending  about 
10%  of  its  benefit  checks  to  per¬ 
sons  in  Florida.  In  states  where 
compensation  is  paid  to  workers 
who  quit  work  voluntarily,  this 
could  easily  .suggest  winter  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay. 

Danger  of  Depiction  of  Funds 

Much  of  the  present  demand  f«)r 
bigger  benefits  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  state  unemjJoyment  compensa¬ 
tion  funds  are  very  large.  Xo  men¬ 
tion  is  made,  however,  that  contri¬ 
butions  were  collected  for  two  years 
before  benefit  j)ayments  commenced, 
or  that  the  year  1939  has  been  a 
relatively  good  business  year.  .\s 
of  December  31,  1939,  all  of  the 
states  and  territories  have  paid  two 
billion  three  bundred  and  one 
million  dollars  in  unemployment 
taxes  to  wbich  must  l)e  added  sixty- 
two  million  dollars  of  interest  earn¬ 
ings.  Of  this  amount,  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-five  million  have  been 


disbursed  as  benefits,  leaving  a  lial- 
ance  in  all  funds  of  one  billion  five 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  million 
dollars.  .\s  of  December  31,  1939, 
the  .state  of  Xew  York  had  one 
hundred  seventy-eight  million;  Illi¬ 
nois,  one  hundred  seventy-three 
million ;  Califijrnia,  one  hundred 
forty-nine;  and  Colorado,  some¬ 
thing  over  ten  million.  However, 
some  states,  even  on  the  present 
basis  of  benefits,  liave  spent  m<»re 
for  unemployment  benefits  than  they 
collected  in  taxes  during  the  .sjune 
I'.eriod.  Fstimates  of  the  relation 
between  contributions  and  benefit 
payments  under  the  pn)posed  liber¬ 
alized  terms  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
but  an  unofficial  e*stimate  h)r  the 
State  of  Ma.s.saclmsetts  indicates 
that  the  jwopo.sed  liberalize*d  bene¬ 
fits  would  have  amounted  to  120% 
of  the  contributions  of  the  year 
1939.  In  poor  business  years,  the 
discrepancy  would  be  greater,  and 
state  funds  would  either  he  rapidly 
(k*])k*ted  or  exhau.sted  unless  pay 
roll  taxes  were  increased. 

Nationalization  of  Funds 

2.  The  second  ohjecthe  of  the 
proponents  of  the  iKno  liberalizincj 
lef/islotion  is  to  provide  protection 
a</iiinst  the  depletion  or  bankruptcy 
of  any  state  fund  by  having  solvent 
state  funds  act  as  reinsurance  reser¬ 
voirs.  In  other  words,  the  states 
with  relatively  .stable  employment, 
with  efficient  administration  of  their 
imemjiloyment  compensation  offi¬ 
ces.  and  with  adeeptate  reserves,  are 
to  pay  the  deficits  for  those  states 
with  tiuctuating  employment  or 
which  have  dissipated  their  funds 
by  inefficient  administrations.  If 
the  projKHients  cannot  obtain  rein¬ 
surance,  a  national  pool  is  advocated 
under  which  all  payments  would  be 
made  to  tbe  federal  fund  and  states 
would  lose  tbeir  identity  for  unem¬ 
ployment  purposes. 

\\4th  any  nationalization  of  funds, 
tbe  Social  Security  Board  in  Wash¬ 
ington  would  have  even  closer  and 
more  minute  regulation  of  state 
agencies.  This  Board  now  holds  the 
purse  strings  of  our  state  offices 
and,  therefore,  can  exert  a  tremend¬ 
ous  influence  over  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  interpretation  of  our  own 
state  laws.  With  a  national  pool, 
the  federal  control  would  be  com¬ 
plete. 

3.  The  third  major  objective  of 


the  proponents  of  the  neio  recom¬ 
mended  legislation  is  the  elimination 
of  employer  experience  rating  and 
substituting  for  it  the  promise  of  a 
state-wide  reduction  of  rates  under 
certain  conditions.  For  example, 
the  McCiehee  Bill.  Xt).  9218.  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  rate  reduction  from  3% 
to  %  of  1%  for  employers  of  the 
District  t)f  Columbia,  which  we 
must  all  agree  has  a  powerful  ap¬ 
peal.  Of  course,  the  same  bill  verv 
handsomely  increases  benefits  and 
makes  no  guarantee  to  employers 
that  the  %  of  1%  rate  will  never 
be  increa.sed.  Fnqdoyer  experience 
rating  would  be  alKilished  by  this 
bill  and  its  passage  could  easily  set 
up  a  pattern  for  the  rest  of  the 
country,  without,  of  course,  a  rate 
as  low  as  %  of  1%. 

With  bills  in  Congress  such  as 
those  which  have  been  briefly  de¬ 
scribed.  and  in  view  of  tbeir  sup¬ 
port  by  labor,  social  economists,  by 
politicians,  and  by  the  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  Board,  it  is  well  for  employers 
and  employees  to  review  and  chal¬ 
lenge  the  value  and  practicability  of 
employer  experience  rating. 

Can  Employers  Regularize? 

.VdvcK'ates  of  employer  experi¬ 
ence  rating  have  consistently 
claimed  that  it  encourages  and  cre¬ 
ates  more  regular  employment  and 
that  much  can  be  done  by  almost 
every  employer  to  regularize  to  a 
greater  degree  tbe  working  hours 
of  bis  employees,  or  to  create  an 
annual  wage  program  or  guarantee. 
Opponents  of  employer  exix'rience 
rating  maintain  that  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  done  by  a  single  em¬ 
ployer,  and  that  cyclical  depressions 
and  seasonal  peaks  and  valleys  are 
beyond  the  control  of  individual 
employers.  Opponents  also  charge 
that  the  small  employer  has  less  op¬ 
portunity  to  regularize  than  the 
large  one. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  exiierience  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  reported 
to  the  United  States  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  on  June  13  and 
15,  1939  by  Paul  A.  Rausbenbush. 
Director  of  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Department  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  He  cites  many  examples,  of 
which  only  two  are  given  here. 

1 .  The  layoff  experience  of  Cuda¬ 
hy  Brothers  Company,  a  large  meat 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Richmond  Measures  Progress 
in  Distributive  Education 

f 

By  GEORGE  PLANT 
Manager,  Personnel  Group 


THKKE  years  of  outstanding 
progress  in  the  field  of  distribu¬ 
tive  education  were  celebrated 
at  the  first  banquet  of  the  Retail 
Institute  in  Ricbmond,  N’irginia  on 
April  16th.  The  Retail  Institute,  a 
department  of  the  Adult  Education 
Program,  was  organized  and  is 
maintained  through  the  cooi)eration 
of  local  merchants,  the  Richmond 
School  Board  and  the  State  Hoard 
of  Education. 

The  banquet,  held  in  the  Tea 
Room  of  the  Miller  &  Rhoads  store, 
marked  the  closing  of  the  third  year 
of  evening  classes  for  store  em¬ 
ployees  given  under  the  provisions 
of  the  (leorge-Deen  Federal  Voca¬ 
tional  IMucation  Act  through  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of 
Adult  Education  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  hanciuet 
served  as  a  fitting  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  over  600  merchants,  execu¬ 
tives  and  employees  representing 
more  than  150  Richmond  stores 
have  c(K)])erated  in  developing  and 
promoting  practical  education  in 
the  distributive  field  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  consuming  public,  the 
stores  and  the  individuals  employed 
therein. 

The  experience  of  the  Retail  In¬ 
stitute  is  of  particular  significance 
as  to  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
this  field  of  training.  Richmond 
was  one  of  the  first  communities  to 
recognize  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  George-Deen  .Act  and  to  act 
upon  them  by  organizing  practical 


courses.  The  success  of  their  ef¬ 
forts  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
number  and  varied  types  of  stores, 
large  and  small,  which  have  given 
their  enthusiastic  cooi)eration  to 
the  movement.  It  is  further  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  each  year 
has  shown  more  than  100%  increase 
in  enrollment. 

Retailing  an  Economic  Frontiar 

The  Retail  Institute’s  Banquet 
provided  an  interesting  program  of 
prominent  speakers  and  si)ecial 
events.  Past  accomplishments  and 
future  plans  for  the  continued  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  educational  program 
were  reviewed  by  the  store  prin- 
ci])als  and  school  officials  present. 

As  the  guest  speaker.  Lew  Hahn, 
Manager  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association,  discussed  the 
theme.  “Retailing — Our  Economic 
Frontier".  The  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  need  for 
workers  in  four  of  the  fields  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development :  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry.  gf)vernment.  and  the  pro¬ 
fessions.  he  pointed  out,  has  in¬ 
creased  the  need  for  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  workers  in  the 
fifth  field — distribution.  "It  is  in¬ 
deed  fortunate.”  he  declared,  “that 
the  situation  exists  whereby  people 
who  are  l)eing  released  from  over- 
crow’ded  occupations  can  find  use¬ 
ful  places  in  the  field  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  However,  there  is  great 
danger  in  disregarding  the  quality 
of  the  ix*rsonnel  taken  into  stores 


as  a  result."  Recognition  of  the 
customer’s  willingness  to  com¬ 
promise,  understanding  of  consumer 
needs  and  a  desire  to  provide  them, 
and  training  of  the  salesperson  to 
comprehend  these  qualities,  were 
the  methods  suggested  by  Mr.  Hahn 
as  the  means  of  fulfilling  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  field  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Wade  C.  McCargo,  General 
Manager  of  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Com¬ 
pany,  South  Richmond,  expressed 
the  opinion  of  the  smaller  merchant 
on  the  value  of  such  training  when 
he  said,  “Personnel  training  is  high¬ 
ly  important  to  the  small  stores. 
Our  customers  are  being  taught 
through  modern  advertising,  that 
the  person  serving  them  shall  be 
something  more  than  one  who  can 
show  and  wrap  the  items  that  the 
customer  has  already  decided  to 
buy.  Whether  the  purchase  is  a 
minor  one  or  one  of  importance, 
customers  want  people  to  serve 
them  who  are  not  only  properly 
trained  in  selling  but  also  so  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise  offered  that  they  can  render 
valuable  assistance  as  to  type,  care 
and  serviceability  of  the  items  under 
consideration. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  small 
store  owners  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  emjdoy  the  largest  number  of 
people  in  the  field  of  distribution, 
they  have  been  unable  to  train  them 
as  have  their  larger  competitors.  It 
{Continued  on  page  90) 


Achievements  of  Richmond's  Retail  Institute  in  training  store  employees  through 
the  facilities  mode  possible  by  the  George-Deen  Act  hove  significance  for 
stores  everywhere.  For  that  reason  the  program  of  the  Institute  is  described 
here  in  some  detail.  The  significant  factors  in  its  success  are  the  complete 
cooperation  of  merchants  in  the  city  and  the  painstaking  care  used  by  the  State 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education  in  planning  and  organizing  classes. 
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ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES 

By  WILLIAM  WEST 


WE  have  been  talking  for  an 
hour  or  two  with  an  old 
friend,  a  refrigerator  sales 
manager.  Eisect  America  and  you 
have  his  territory :  an  area  inhabited 
by  dealers  retailing  boxes  to  rough¬ 
ly  80  million  Americans.  His  chief 
concern  these  days  is  deliveries. 
“Our  schedule,”  he  says,  “calls  for 
better  than  2000  boxes  a  day.  So 
we’re  working  three  shifts  a  day, 
21  shifts  a  week.  Of  course  there’s 
a  gnat  in  the  cold  cream,  in  that 
Saturdays  we  must  pay  time-and-a 
half  and  Sundays  double-time, 
which  would  be  more  agreeable  if 
the  industry-wide  price-cuts  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had 
not  considerably  reduced  our  profit 
per  1k)x.” 

.  .  .  We  interrupt  here,  in  the 
radiorator’s  phrase,  to  speak  briefly 
about  the  World’s  Fair,  Second 
Edition,  and  what  we  think  it  means 
to  the  electrical  appliance  industry. 

Princ*  of  Prottlo:  A  Porallol 

We  are  reminded  of  that  Monu¬ 
ment  of  Loquacity,  the  de  facto 
Prince  of  Prattle,  who  chattered 
endlessly  of  his  world-girdling 
travels,  of  how  he’s  seen  the  Taj 
Mahal,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  Death 
V’alley,  Victoria  Falls,  the  harlxir 
of  Rio,  Rockefeller  Center,  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  etc.,  etc.  Until 
finally  an  innocent  bystander  in¬ 
quired:  Q.  But  have  you  ever  had 

the  DT’s  ? - A.  Er — No . Q. 

No?  Then  boy  you  ain’t  seen 
nothing! 

We  began  to  feel  that  way  about 
tbe  World’s  Fair  when  its  miracles 
first  emerged  back  in  March  1939. 
We  began  to  realize  that  in  all  his¬ 
tory  it  was  the  largest  and  yet  most 
compact,  most  easily  absorbed  ex- 
jx)sition  of  how  merchandise  can  be 
presented  to  the  consumer — a  mil¬ 
lion  different  varieties  of  display 
and  demonstration,  each  combining 
in  its  own  fashion  such  liasic  in¬ 
gredients  as  color,  motion,  humor. 


mystery,  perfume,  sound,  drama, 
etc.  What  is  the  comparative  value 
of  those  primary  factors?  ...  In  an 
endeavor  to  answer  that  question  we 
spent  last  year  a  dozen  Sundays  and 
nearly  as  many  week-days  plodding 
alx»ut  the  Fair’s  1216  acres  on  feet 
that  protested  but  with  never-satis¬ 
fied  eyes  and  ears.  (W'e  didn't 
cross  the  bridge  to  the  Amusement 
-Vrea  until  the  last  few  days  of  the 
Fair:  a  delay  perhaps  attributable 
to  an  over-anxiety  to  learn  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  mentally  im¬ 
mature,  or  on  the  other  hand  sim¬ 
ply  to  old  age.) 

This  year  again  we  began  our 
tours  of  inspection  before  the  Fair 
opened — a  series  of  pre-views  of 
1940  exhibits,  sandwiched  between 
luncheons  at  Perylon  Hall  and 
buffet  suppers  provided  by  G-E. 
Westinghouse,  Eastman,  and  other 
pleasant  hosts  for  whose  suppers 
we  cannot  sing  because  of  space 
limitations. 

Adventures  in  Appliance-land 

Our  word  for  it,  the  Fair  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever.  To  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  its  190  exhibit  buildings 
offer  to  every  retailer  of  merchan¬ 
dise  an  opportunity  to  continue  his 
study  of  what  people  buy  and  why. 
Especially  favored  is  the  retailer  of 
appliances,  for  among  the  dozen 
most  stupendous  and  most  ixjpular 
exhibits  of  all  have  been  those  of 
General  Motors.  General  Electric, 
Westinghouse,  Ford,  Chrysler  and 
other  manufacturers  of  metal  me¬ 
chanisms  who  have  combined  to 
offer  to  Fair  visitors  an  unforget¬ 
table  series  of  Adventures  in  Appli- 
anceland. 

In  New  York,  as  in  the  150- 
million-dollar  Fair  itself,  there  is 
general  confidence  that  the  P'orty 
Fair  will  attract  an  even  larger 
audience  than  saw  it  last  year.  How 
will  that  be  accomplished?  That 
should  interest  every  retailer  of  any 
sort  of  merchandise  from  cosmetics 


to  copper  roofs.  Informality!  Even 
at  the  most  formal  ceremonies  you 
find,  by  pre-arrangement,  no  silk 
hats,  braided  morning  coats,  l)ou- 
tonnieres  and  mouse-colored  trous¬ 
ers.  That’s  out.  The  soft  ccdlar  and 
the  La  Guardia  6.4  cu.  ft.  hat  are 
in.  .\mos  and  Andy’s  comment  is 
favorable :  “ Yas,  no  mo’  high  hats 
at  de  Wo’ld’s  Fair.  Dey  gittin’ 
down  to  earth  dis  yeah.  Dey  gotta 
swell  show  ovah  deah!” 

Harvey  Gibson,  thoroughly  hu¬ 
man  head  of  Manufacturer’s  Trust, 
is  lx)ss  of  the  whole  works  this  year. 
He  asks  the  public  to  regard  the 
Fair  not  "as  a  great  glittering  Ex¬ 
position  but  simply  as  a  fair  where 
Americans  can  learn  something  and 
have  a  good  time.” 

"Whort's  Elmar?" 

To  epitomize  the  audience  to 
which  the  Fair  management  caters, 
a  conqxjsite  American  with  the 
familiar  tag  of  Elmer,  is  a  symbolic 
member  of  the  cast.  A  Babbitt  not 
etched  in  acid,  he  is  to  he  seen 
strolling  here,  there  and  everywhere 
about  the  thousand  acres,  or  per¬ 
haps  shouting  a  grinning  "Hello, 
folks !"  as  he  rides  about  beneath  a 
banner  hearing  the  slogan,  “Make 
the  Fair  a  Family  Affair !”  A 
simple,  likable  Will  Rogers  sort  of 
guy.  he  plays  a  role  of  importance. 

Meanwhile  20  John  Powers 
models  of  powerful  pulchritude  are 
flitting  about  pinning  circular  tags 
on  the  lapel  of  every  guest  they  en¬ 
counter.  Even  John  D.  Rockefeller 
accepted  the  decoration.  On  the  tag 
the  visitor  prints  his  name,  as  would 
any  good  Elk  or  Rotarian,  directly 
l)eneath  a  HELLO,  FOLKS !  That 
phrase  is  echoed  by  smoke-writing 
airplanes  that  scribble  across  the 
sky  overhead,  while  at  night  the 
words  are  scrawled  across  the  multi¬ 
colored  face  of  the  Perisphere. 

The  retail  world,  reputed  to  be 
closer  to  its  clientele,  the  great 
American  public,  than  are  the  mem- 
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What  Hath  Man  Wrought! — Variation  on 
Franklin's  kit«>and>kay  tham*.  Fountain 
of  fireworks  from  a  thin  wire  heated  to 
1500  degrees  in  16  millionths  of  o  second 
when  G'E's  10>million-volt  lightning  gen- 

New  at 


erotor  hears  its  master's  voice, 
the  Forty  Fair. 


l)ers  of  any  other  profession  or 
occupation,  will  probably  agree  that 
the  Fair's  management  have  cor¬ 
rectly  visualized  their  prospective 
patrons.  Addicts  of  Bingo  and  pin¬ 
ball  games  eagerly  participate  in  a 
contest  built  anJund  giving  away  an 
auto  a  day.  Readers  of  tabloids  and 
comic  strips  who  last  year  read 
vacantly  the  phrase  “Contemporary 
American  Art  E.xhibit"  will  find 
less  puzzling  its  new  title,  “.Ameri¬ 
can  .Art  Today.”  Similarly  the  sec¬ 
tion  hitherto  colorlessly  dubbed 
“.Amusement  .Area”  has  been  re¬ 
christened  “Great  White  Way”. 

Of  high  importance  is  the  fact 
that  pressure  on  the  pocket  nerve 
has  been  relieved.  Thus  admission 
charge  has  been  reduced  from  75 
cents  to  50  cents.  Children,  a 
quarter ;  some  days  only  a  dime ! 
Unfavorable  publicity  regarding  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices  charged  by  Fair 
restaurants  swept  the  country  last 
year.  Little  fear  of  such  exagger¬ 
ated  re|X)rts  this  year.  You  don’t 
have  to  patronize  the  Fair’s  235  re¬ 
freshment  stands  to  find  modestly 
priced  food,  for  you  can  find  among 
the  70  restaurants  such  extraordi¬ 
nary  bargains  as,  for  a  dime:  pork 
chops,  or  chicken  croquettes,  beef 
stew,  broiled  bluefish — and,  for  a 
nickel,  a  large  assortment  of  vege¬ 
tables,  sandwiches  etc.  ...  If  your 
rich  Uncle  Ronald  is  more  of  a 
gourmet  than  a  gourmand  he’ll  still 
be  able  to  eat  every  foreign  delicacy 
he’s  ever  heard  of.  for  he  can  skip 
McGinniss’s  doubly  rare  roast  beef 
and  climb  on  the  culinary  carpet  at 
the  Bagdad  Restaurant  or  visit  the 
three  Swiss  restaurants,  or  those 


that  still  jirovide  fare  indigenous  to 
Xorway  and  Iceland. 

Biggest  Fake  at  Fair 

Informality,  instruction,  inex- 
l)ensiveness.  What  more  do  you 
want?  Humor?  There’s  lots  of  it. 
Dulling  its  ears  to  the  tragic  ob¬ 
bligato  of  European  explosions,  the 
crowd  finds  comfort  in  the  Forty 
Fair’s  theme.  “Peace  and  Freedom”. 
It  contrives  to  forget  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  shocking  headlines  that 
scream  from  every  news-stand  and 
is  entertained,  frequently  by  s^xm- 
taneous  humor.  .A  popular  gag  on 
the  Great  AA’hite  Way  is  arranging 
to  meet  sometody  in  front  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  Mistakes.  Nearby  the  candid 
barker  at  the  Palace  of  Wonders 
spiels,  “Biggest  fake  at  the  Fair! 
“.  .  .  Billy  Rose,  Tiny  Titan.  Ty¬ 
coon  of  the  .Aquacade  which  stars 
his  wife  Eleanor  Holm,  Schehera¬ 
zade  of  the  .Aquarabian  Nights,  an¬ 
nounces  to  the  press  that  “Every¬ 
thing  is  new,  we’ve  even  changed 
the  water.”  .  .  .  .An  appliance  mag¬ 
nate  suggests  that  “We’ve  had 
A'oung  Tom  Edison  and  Edison, 
the  Man,  so  why  not  Consolidated 
for  the  next  chapter  of  the  movie 
serial  ?” 

.A  friendly  fair.  A'ou  can  forget 
the  9000  trees,  the  250  acres  of 


lawns,  the  500,000  plants,  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  exhibits  by  43  foreign  na¬ 
tions  in  the  190  e.xhil)it  buildings. 
.Any  small  time  columnist  would 
find  little  difficulty  in  re-phrasing 
Eddie  Guest’s  lines  alxnit  it’s  taking 
a  lot  of  living,  to  e.xpress  the 
thought  that  although  the  $6,000,000 
spent  in  restoring  the  Fair  to  its 
pristine  freshness  was  a  wise  e.x- 
l)enditure,  the  management’s  pains¬ 
taking  endeavors  to  create  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  friendly  informality 
will  prove  of  far  greater  importance. 
Elmers  and  esthetes  embrace  the 
Fair  with  equal  fervor. 

Hanour  in  Frisco 

Far  from  his  native  Boston  and 
adopted  New  York,  Lucius  Beebe, 
world’s  best  dressed  columnist, 
.sends  from  San  Francisco  this  re- 
(xjrt  on  refrigerators :  “One  civiliz¬ 
ing  innovation  your  rejxjrter  has 
discovered  in  these  jxirts  Western, 
as  yet.  so  far  as  he  knows,  unex¬ 
ploited  in  Manhattan,  is  the  all  night 
automatic  iceman,  a  machine  con¬ 
veniently  located  at  street  corners, 
which  produces  a  carton  of  cube  ice 
uix)n  the  insertion  of  a  two-bit 
piece.  Since  no  known  icebox  has 
ever  made  enough  ice  cubes  to  sup¬ 
ply  an  all-night  ])arty,  this  is  a 
gracious  boon  to  the  thirsty.” 
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Refrigerator  Trade-ins  Argued 
— Manufacturers  Meet  with  NRDGA  Retailers 


The  refrigerator  manufacturers’ 
practise  of  defeating  their  own 
efforts  to  maintain  prices  under  the 
Fair  Trade  laws,  by  failing  to  re¬ 
strain  dealers  from  making  unrea¬ 
sonable  trade-in  allowances  on  old 
boxes,  was  the  subject  of  a  round¬ 
table  discussion  which  took  place 
May  8  at  the  New  York  headquart¬ 
ers  of  NRDGA.  The  two-hour  con¬ 
ference,  in  which  all  took  part  in¬ 
formally,  ended  at  5  p.m.  after  those 
present  had  endorsed  Lew  Hahn’s 
prop«isal  that  a  working  committee 
of  three  retailers  he  appointed  to 
meet  again  w'ith  representative  re¬ 
frigerator  manufacturers — and  dis¬ 
tributors  as  well — looking  to  the 
formation  of  a  definite  program  for 
the  correction  of  trade-in  abuses. 
Present  were : 

A.  M.  Sweeney,  General  Electric 
Co.;  T.  J.  Newcomb,  Westing- 
hou.se  Electric  Co. ;  K.  L.  Saunders, 
Kelvinator;  P.  M.  Bratten,  Frigid- 
aire;  D.  A.  Packard,  Frigidaire; 
Harold  C.  Bladel,  Fredk.  Loeser  & 
Co. ;  Max  Sass,  Hearn  Dept.  Store ; 
Phil  Duboff,  Bloomingdale  Bros. ; 
C.  E.  Greenlee,  Bloomingdale  Bros. ; 
Louis  Barnet,  Abraham  &  Straus ; 
S.  J.  Brick,  Abraham  &  Straus ; 
Stanley  B.  Reinherz,  Abraham  & 
Straus:  F.  R.  Brachhold,  Kresge 
Dept.  Store;  A.  1.  Denburg.  Kresge 
Dept.  Store;  G.  T.  Waaser,  The 
Namm  Store ;  S.  L.  Stein,  B.  Gertz 
Inc.,  Jamaica. 

Also  Lew  Hahn  of  NRDGA, 
who  presided,  and  T.  J.  Blanke, 
manager  of  the  Association’s  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division. 

Criticism  With  a  Smile 

Although  the  meeting  was  thor¬ 
oughly  serious  it  was  never  tedious 
for  it  was  punctuated  by  good- 
natured  “ribbing”  of  manufacturers 
by  retailers,  and  vice  versa.  A 
spokesman  for  the  manufacturers 
urged  his  hearers  to  “bear  in  mind 
that  it  was  you  retailers  wiio  origi¬ 
nated  this  trade-in  practice — we 
manufacturers  did  not  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  trade-ins.” 
Which  brought  the  prompt  re¬ 
joinder  from  a  retailer;  “But  you 
manufacturers  now  vigorously  pro¬ 
mote  trade-in  campaigns.  Your  own 


company,  for  one.  Ed !”  .  .  .  A  point 
that  was  conceded. 

Apparently  there  was  general 
agreement  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  principal  factors :  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  problem ;  the  unlikeli¬ 
hood  of  solving  it  except  by  pro¬ 
longed.  painstaking  study ;  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  “policing”,  that  is,  of  en¬ 
forcing  an  agreed-uix)n  policy ;  l)e- 
lief  that  “no  second-hand  Ixix  is 
worth  more  than  $5,  or  at  most 
$10;”  that  a  national  market  index 
book,  on  the  order  of  the  so-called 
“Philadelphia  Blue  Book”,  would 
be  a  directory  of  value  and  that 
whether  or  not  its  figures  relating 
to  various  vintages  of  various  re¬ 
frigerator  brands  are  regarded  as 
uniformly  too  high  or  too  low,  it 
would  provide  in  any  case  a  useful 
yard-stick. 

Us«d-Car  ParalM 

Similarly  the  consensus  was  that 
there  is  small  possibility  that  manu¬ 
facturers  will  ever  adopt  the  pro¬ 
posed  practice  of  interchanging  and 
then  rebuilding  their  own  used 
Ixjxes.  There  was  frecpient  reference 
to  how  the  automobile  industry,  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  parallel  i)roblem  of 
primary  imjxjrtance,  disposal  of 
used  cars,  successfully  grappled 
with  it.  There  were  sytnpathetic 
chuckles  when  one  indignant  pro- 
testant  asserted  that  during  a  recent 
manufacturer-sponsored  round-up  of 
old  ice-boxes  he  had  been  forced  to 
credit  at  $9.50  “orange  crates,  $1.98 
window-boxes  .  ,  .  and  I’m  sure  that 
if  I’d  been  offered  the  bottom  step 
of  a  back-stoop  on  which  a  bottle 
of  milk  was  customarily  parked  each 

West  on  Westinghouse 

Graduated  from  the  World’s 
Fair.  Class  of  1939.  with  the  rank 
of  Inspector  General  and  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  post-graduate  work  at  the 
.same  LJniversity  of  Encyclopedic 
Exix)sition.  this  reixirter  e.xi^ects  to 
be  listened  to  with  respectful  atten¬ 
tion  when  he  pronounces  the  West¬ 
inghouse  exhibit  a  decidedly  unique 
undertaking.  It  was  that  last  year. 
More  than  ever  is  it  that  this  year. 

The  spacious  3-story  building 
with  electric  elevators  (by  a  fa- 


morning  I’d  have  had  to  take  it  in 
at  that  same  $9.50  figure.” 

Before  each  of  the  16  executives 
]>resent  at  the  conference  lay  a  copy 
of  the  forthright  speech  on  re¬ 
frigerator  trade-ins  made  by  Ralph 
Chipurnoi,  merchandise  manager, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  at  the  exciting 
major  appliance  .session  of  the 
NRDGA  annual  convention.  Janu¬ 
ary  18.  1940.  His  proposals; 

(1)  That  the  NEMA  group  of 
manufacturers  set  up  a  new  trade- 
in  schedule  applicable  to  each  dis¬ 
tributing  area,  listing  standard 
trade-in  prices  by  year  and  model 
of  all  manufacturers. 

(2)  That  the  NEMA  manufac¬ 
turers  publish  along  with  this 
schedule  prices  of  current  models. 

(3)  That  both  of  these  schedules 
be  changed  as  conditions  warrant. 

(4)  These  schedules  slxmld  l)e 
registered  as  i)rice  maintenance  laws 
for  trade-ins  and  new  Ixixes  to  be 
adhered  to  by  all  retailers  and  deal¬ 
ers. 

(5)  These  trade-ins  should  be 
lacked  up  by  distributors  directly  at 
time  of  delivery  of  new  boxes. 

With  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Chipur- 
noi's  proposal  the  meeting  was  evi¬ 
dently  in  entire  sympathy  but  it  was 
agreed  that  there  might  be  legal  ob¬ 
jections  should  the  group  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  members  of  the 
National  Electrical  Manufacturers 
.Association  act  in  concert. 

The  meeting  disbanded  with  the 
apparent  belief  that  by  a  prelimi¬ 
nary.  and  necessarily  largely  super¬ 
ficial  survey  of  the  whole  situation 
its  participants  had  made  a  logical — 
and  probably  fruitful — api)roacb  to 
the  solution  of  the  greatest  problem 
that  burdens  the  entire  refrigerator 
industry. 


mous  maker ) .  the  comfortable  ])ent- 
house  salons  opening  on  wide  ter¬ 
races  that  overlook  a  lake  and  the 
fiat  country  of  Flushing,  supply  a 
beautifully  adequate  theatre  for 
brand  new  marvels,  hot  out  of  the 
research  laboratory — scores  of 
them ;  the  ‘‘singing  cascades.”  a 
series  of  15  waterfalls  120  feet  high, 
the  dramatic  demonstration  of  a 
“death  ray”  which  kills  bacteria  in 
one-millionth  of  a  second ;  Sparko, 
born  a  few  months  ago.  w'orld’s 
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first  iiifchanical  dog,  taking  orders 
from  his  robot  master,  lilektro;  the 
liattalion  of  men  and  \v<tmen  wlio 
form  a  complete  assembly  line  which 
maimlactnres  Imndreds  of  W'esting- 
lioiise  electric  irons  daily — hut  men¬ 
tion  of  those  features  is  only  in¬ 
cidental  in  this  review. 

More  important  to  our  mind, 
more  interesting  t(t  retailers  who 
kdieve  that  the  way  to  sell  goods 
is  to  study  human  reactions,  is 
Westinghouse's  approach  to  the 
problem  of  presentation.  Karlier  in 
this  article  we  made  reference  to 
the  basic  "ingredients"  of  display 
and  demonstration— such  i)rimary 
factors  as  color,  motion,  my.stery, 
humor  etc.  W’estinghouse  is  unique 
in  that  to  a  greater  e.xtent  than  any 
other  e.xhihitor  at  the  Fair — both 
last  year  and  this  year — the  jiro-- 
(Ulcers  of  its  exhibit  have  bet  their 
money  on  a  belief  that  a  majority 
of  humans  have  a  deejily  rooted  de¬ 
sire  to  direct  the  oiieration  of  a 
machine — any  machine  they're  in¬ 
terested  in.  whether  it’s  a  toy  elec¬ 
tric  Utcomotive  or  a  steam  shovel, 
a  machine  gun  or  a  mechanical  dog. 

Hdl's  Bells 

Yes.  sitting  in  comfortable  seats 
to  watch  a  demonstrator  iierform 
miracles  with  electricity  is  fun  all 
right,  hut  it's  even  more  fun  if 
you’re  jicrmitted  to  walk  uj)  to  a 
machine  and  press  a  button  and 
thereby  perform  your  own  little 
miracles.  It’s  a  common  character¬ 
istic.  probably  linked  with  the  crea¬ 
tive  instinct  in  its  broader  sense, 
the  instinct  which  is  resjxjnsible  not 
only  for  the  ])ropagation  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  but  causes  also  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  sonnets,  sculpture,  sym¬ 
phonies.  skyscrapers,  and  so  on. 
Catering  (we  believe)  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  attitude  of  “Wait  a  minute, 
let  me  work  it.  will  you?’’,  West- 
inghouse  features  this  year,  as  last, 
a  “Playground  of  Science”,  where 
visitors  ojierate  lalioratory  marvels 
simply  by  jiushing  buttons  and 
throwing  levers.  Tvpical  is  “Hell’s 
Hells."  enabling  the  spectator  to 
manipulate  a  set  of  hammers  which 
strike  glowing  red-hot  bells  in  an 
electric  furnace.  One  bell,  of  heat- 
treated  carlxm  steel,  gives  off  a  dull 
clink.  The  other,  made  of  a  newly 
developed  alloy,  rings  with  a  high, 
bright  note.  When  they  cool  off, 
however,  Iwth  bells  give  off  the 


Eloquent  Table  of  Contents.  Kelvln- 
ator  ingeniously  dramatixes  the 
capacity  of  its  6 'A -cubic-foot  box. 


same  sound. 

Xearby,  visitors  turn  on  an  elec¬ 
tric  light  with  their  breath.  (Xo 
wise  cracks,  jilease!)  Music  is  sent 
along  a  beam  of  light.  The  vigiliant 
electric  eye  is  matched  by  an  electric 
ear.  Then  you  are  given  a  chance 
to  match  wits  with  Ximatron.  a 
])layful  electric  brain  that  challenges 
you  to  jilay  :i  rubber  of  that  an¬ 
cient  C  hinese  game.  Xim.  There  are 
four  rows  of  electric  lanqis.  You 
l)ush  a  button  which  turns  out  as 
many  lights  as  you  choose.  Then 
the  machine  makes  its  selection  and 
turns  out  some  more  of  the  lamps. 
This  goes  on  until  either  the  ma¬ 
chine  or  its  o])ponent  has  tin  ned  out 
the  last  lain]).  Westinghouse’s  seri¬ 
ous  purpose  in  building  the  “electric 
brain”  was  to  dramatize  tbe  a])])li- 
cation  of  electrical  relays,  without 
which  modern  jiower  systems  would 
be  im|K)ssible.  as  they  are  used  to 
])rotect  and  control  the  flow  of  that 
]u)wer.  .\  relay  is  essentially  an 


iron  core  which  is  magnetized  when 
electricity  jiasses  through  a  wound 
coil,  thus  attracting  a  moving  arm 
to  o])en  or  close  a  circuit.  .  .  .  Pretty 
jirosaic.  eh?  That’s  just  the  jioint ; 
Westinghouse  has^  cleverly  trans¬ 
muted  a  dull  fact  into  an  exciting 
game. 

Two  more  jiaragrajihs  on  West¬ 
inghouse  .  .  .  Ten  years  ago  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  dining  in  Detroit 
with  a  hundred  or  more  e.xecutives 
of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Conqiany.  It 
was  to  celebrate  tbe  comj)letion  of  a 
14-million  dollar  addition  to  the  main 
store  building.  We  recall  as  if  it 
were  yesterday  the  informal  talk  of 
Oscar  Webber,  jiresident  of  that 
great  store:  “1  am  ])roud  to  tell  you 
that  our  new  infants’  wear  dejiart- 
ment  is  now  the  occiqiant  of  larger 
floor  s])ace  than  any  other  such  de¬ 
partment  in  the  whole  country.  P»c- 
cause  1  had  to  win  over  my  associates 
to  the  idea  I  have  a  sjiecial  interest 
in  that  greatly  enlarged  department. 

I  believe  that  ‘if  you  catch  them 
young  they’ll  stay  with  you’.  If  we 
begin  to  cater  to  jirospective  clients 
when  they’re  still  infants.  maylR* 
they’ll  jiatronize  us  as  long  as  they 
live.” 

It  struck  us — last  year,  and  again 
this  year — that  Mr.  Webber’s  atti¬ 
tude  is  reflected  by  the  techni(|ue  of 
Westinghouse.  much  of  whose  ex¬ 
hibit  is  aimed  directly  at  young 
peojile.  Hoys  and  girls  from  more 
than  30  .American  cities  will  carry 
on  their  own  scientific  research  jiro- 
jects  in  the  Westinghouse  Student 
Science  Lalmratory.  through  the 
Fair  season.  Selected  by  tbe  .Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  from  the  .I0,(X)0  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  science  and  engineering 
clubs  these  youngsters  delve  into  the 
secrets  of  electricity,  chemistry, 
biology,  and  so  on.  Those  on 
hand  as  the  Fair  opens  are  from 
the  Elizabeth  Peabody  Settlement 
House.  Boston. 


Lemon  Juice  and  Lightning 


The  General  Electric  exhibit  at 
the  Fair  has  been  substantially  siqi- 
jilemented  with  three  new  .attrac¬ 
tions,  so  that  there  are  now  no  fewer 
than  six  sejiarate  shows,  elaborate 
jierformances  with  the  accent  etpial- 
ly  on  entertainment  and  education. 

Steinmetz  Hall  again  echoes  with 
the  greatest  crash  since  1929.  for  a 
10.000,000- volt  .stroke  of  synthetic 
lightning  again  shatters  heavy  tim¬ 


bers  ])laced  but  50  feet  from  the 
sjiectators’  ringside  seats.  Then  the 
demonstration  is  rejieated  “for  the 
benefit”,  tbe  announcer  .says,  “of 
those  who  may  have  failed  to  see  or 
hear  the  first  discharge.”  The  .same 
generator,  which  .strikes  a  blow  with 
1 1  times  the  jiower  of  Niagara,  is 
utilized  in  creating  other  jihenomena. 
nio.st  beautiful  of  wbicb  is  a  sustained 
arc  that  lives  for  a  coujile  of  minutes. 
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during  wliich  it  rises  and  falls  in 
three  crackling,  less-than-pernianent 
waves  to  a  height  of  25  feet  or  more. 
Tho.se  flaming  arcs  are  colored  hlue. 
red,  yellow,  green,  violet  and  sparkle 
eccentrically  in  nuances  that  defy 
nomination. 

Then  a  piece  of  fine  iron  wire  is 
stretched  between  the  tips  of  the 
columns  of  the  generator.  It  is  un¬ 
able  to  conduct  the  charge.  Heated 
to  1500  degrees  in  sixteen  millionths 
of  a  second,  the  wire  falls  to  the  am¬ 
phitheatre  in  a  brilliant  shower  of 
molten  metal.  Benjamin  Franklin 
would  he  surprised,  and  perhaps  he’d 
have  been  more  careful. 

That  Vagrant  Vassal 

Quieter  hut  even  more  mysterious 
entertainment  is  provided  in  G-E’s 
“Hou.se  of  Magic”,  a  complete  and 
comfortable  theatre  presenting  a 
series  of  14  attractions,  many  of  them 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
science  and  invention.  The  show 
la.sts  half  an  hour.  William  “Bill” 
Gluesing  is  the  m.c.  Most  incredi¬ 
ble  of  all,  to  these  tired  eyes,  was  the 
howl  which  is  induced  to  float  in  the 
air  without  tangible  support.  Yes. 
that  nine-ix)und  bowl  floats  a  foot  or 
two  alx)ve  a  table  equipped  with  coils 
which  set  up  two  magnetic  fields. 
One  field  acts  as  an  elevator  to  raise 
the  howl  and  the  other  provides  an 
invi.sihle  magnetic  fence  which  keeps 
the  bowl  centered  over  the  supi>ort- 
ing  field.  Thus  this  magic  disc  spins 
and  floats  tirelessly  in  thin  air ;  it 
will  support  as  much  as  40  pounds. 
Mr.  Gluesing  confides  that  no  prac¬ 
tical  use  has  yet  been  found  for  this 
gravity-defying  platter  and  he  solicits 
suggestions  from  visitors.  We  think 
that  the  Mendicancy  Squad  of  New 
York’s  Police  Department,  special¬ 
ists  in  “without  visible  means  of 
support”  cases  may  have  something 
to  say  about  this  vagrant  bowl. 

No  space  available  in  which  to 
mention  the  13  other  acts  on  the 
House  of  Magic  program.  You  see 
what  hadn’t  been  invented  last  year, 
the  world’s  first  “sun  motor”  run  by 
electricity  converted  from  light.  You 
watch  Mr.  Gluesing  pick  up  an  ordi¬ 
nary  electric  lamp  which  lights  with 
the  current  flowing  through  his  arms. 
You  watch  the  bright  red  hat  worn 
by  tbe  woman  seated  directly  in  front 
of  you  change  in  a  few  seconds  to  a 
lustrous  black — much  faster  than 
installing  a  unit  stock  control  system, 


you  reflect.  Then  come  stunts  em¬ 
ploying  stroboscopic  light,  the  small 
electric  locomotive  controlled  by  the 
voice,  sound  that  you  can  “see”, 
light  that  you  can  “hear”,  and  other 
phenomena  that  not  even  a  Poe 
could  imagine. 

In  a  smaller  but  eciually  comfort¬ 
able  and  air-conditioned  theatre. 
G-E  pre.sents  the  Tatterman  Marion¬ 
ettes  in  “Mrs.  Cinderella”,  a  brilliant 
production  directed  by  Jean  (le  Jen 
and  employing  a  staff  of  seven  pup¬ 
peteers.  A  musical  comedy  concern¬ 
ing  housework,  Mrs.  Cinderella  was 
first  reviewed  in  these  columns  near¬ 
ly  a  year  ago.  Since  that  time  it  has 
completed  a  successful  tour  of  the 
country  and  will  beyond  doubt  bring 
delight  to  Fair  visitors  of  both  sexes 
and  every  age. 

Nearby  is  a  small  theatre  present¬ 
ing  The  Magic  Kitchen,  a  perennial 
favorite  hut  shown  at  the  Fair  for 
the  fir.st  time  this  year.  This  G-E 
show  in  its  10  minutes  makes  300 
automatic  changes  and  sends  ’em 
away  with  a  smile.  (4p])ositc.  for  the 
first  time  on  any  stage.  “The  Phan¬ 
tom  House”  is  given  production.  An 
amusing  skit,  it  employs  3^/2  live 
actors  who  participate  in  a  husband, 
wife,  dog,  and  mother-in-law  drama. 
(That  fraction,  “/4”,  relates  to  the 
dog. — Ed.)  In  a  completely  fur¬ 
nished.  glass-walled,  4-room  apart¬ 
ment  the  cast  tells  its  .story  of  home 
appliances  with  a  light  touch. 

Then  there’s  the  elaborate  tele¬ 
vision  show.  Visitors  are  enabled  to 
see  themselves  as  others  see  them 
and  they  may  talk  with  their  friends 
across  the  hall  for  the  sound  part  of 
the  demonstration  is  two-way. 

.  .  .  Well,  that’s  .some  of  the  G-E 
exhibit.  A  triumph  in  pedagogy  that 
is  not  merely  painless  but  pleasure- 
able. 

*  ♦  * 

Lot's  Soa,  Whora  Was  I? 

Way  back  in  the  opening  para¬ 
graphs  of  this  month’s  installment, 
quite  unaware  of  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sequences,  we  permitted  our  stream 
of  subconsciousness  to  interrupt  our 
report  of  an  interview  with  an  old 
pal  who’s  a  hand-hammered  hellicon 
of  a  refrigerator  sales  manager,  who’s 
always  dissatisfied,  even  when  busi¬ 
ness  is  booming  as  it  is  now. 

We  explained  to  the  reader  that 
we  interrupted  only  that  we  might 
speak  briefly — briefly  was  the  word 


we  used — of  the  Fair.  That  was  all 
thousands  of  words  ago.  Now  it’s 
too  late  to  resume  our  report.  Cn- 
fortunate,  hecau.se  the  man  has  char¬ 
acteristically  definite  itleas.  ideas  of 
value  to  ap])liance  retailers.  We 
shall  pre.sent  them  next  month. 

Short  and  Swoot 

NEMA’s  recently  relea.sed  figures 
on  electrical  household  refrigeration 
unit  sales  to  distributors  and  dealers 
gives  these  comparative  figures  indi¬ 
cating  tremendous  gains  during  the 
first  quarter : 

1940  1939 

March  291.999  251.895 

First  3  months  795,187  597.299 

(.‘\hove  figures,  received  from  16 
manufacturers,  include  more  than 
‘X)  ])ercent  of  the  industry.) 

Kalvinator  Marchas  on 

Approximately  3000  schools  for 
.salesmen  of  Kelvinator  and  Leonard 
refrigerators  will  be  held  during 
1940.  according  to  William  Rados, 
manager  of  sales  training  for  the 
Nash-Kelvinator  Corporation.  In 
addition.  1314  Kelvinator  laundry 
e(|uipment  schools  will  he  conducted 
and  820  electric  range  .schools. 

No  fewer  than  13,000  refrigerator 
salesmen.  Mr.  Rados  estimates,  will 
enroll  during  the  year :  an  increase 
of  110%  over  1939.  Much  of  the 
increase,  he  states,  is  attributable  to 
Kelvinator’s  and  Leonard’s  new 
manufacturing  and  .selling  program, 
which  enables  dealers  to  .sell  1940 
refrigerators  at  a  figure  $30  to  $60 
less  than  in  1939,  a  program  which 
has  doubled  dealers’  volume. 

The  sales  schools  are  conducted 
by  distributor  and  zone  sales  promo¬ 
tion  managers,  assisted  by  whole¬ 
sale  and  district  men.  Step-up  sell¬ 
ing  is  accentuated.  Salesmen  receive 
four  home-study  books,  which  are 
supplemented  by  news  bulletins  as 
published.  A  written  quiz  is  given 
the  salesman  on  each  book.  Quizzes 
are  graded  and  each  student  is  given 
a  ranking. 

Slide  films  also  play  a  part  in  the 
Kelvinator  and  Leonard  sales  train¬ 
ing  programs.  Eleven  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  demonstrate  sales  fea¬ 
tures,  the  step-up  plan,  and  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  selling.  On  completion  of 
the  course,  each  salesman  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  Consumer  Advisor 
Certificate,  or  graduation  diploma. 
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FABRICS 

By  WESTLAW  KEENE 


World  of  Fashion— Twenty  Talks  Thumbnailed— Revue  Extraordinaire  Chez 
Gimbels  —  Piece  Goods  Women:  Essential  or  Superfluous?  -  Diamond- 
Studded  Customers  —  Eastman  by  Westlaw  —  South  Carolina  Contest 


T( )  l)c  honest — and  that  is  a 
])rocions  privilep;e  accorded  to 
the  conductor  of  these  columns 
ever  since  he  took  over,  a  year  or 
so  af{o — everyone,  he  lie  elevator 
l)oy  or  executive  vice-jiresident,  must 
confess  that  these  days  his  sense  of 
[XTspective  is  distorted  hy  the  war. 
business  as  usual  ?  So  far  as  we  ;ire 
able.  Hut  the  fact  that  many  of  us 
may  },dve  hut  1%  of  our  day  to  dis- 
cussinfj  the  war  does  not  hy  any 
means  indicate  how  dominant  are 
our  thoughts  of  the  incredible  things 
that  hai)])en  in  Euroiie  daily,  with 
all  the  regularity  of  the  ehh  and  How 
of  the  tides  and  all  the  eccentricity 
of  exjiloding  jilanets. 


Hand-rolled  Cannon  wrapper.  Real 
Florida  filler:  current  "Miss  Florida". 


Nothing  exists  except  hy  contrast, 
and  jierhaps  there  is  no  greater  con¬ 
trast  offered  at  the  moment  than 
that  of  Wall  Street,  financial  center 
of  the  world,  in  turhulent  disorder 
hecau.se  of  the  war,  ;md  just  across 
a  narrow  river  the  World’s  Fair, 
greate.st  enterjiri-se  of  its  .sort  in  all 
history,  dedicated  to  “Peace  and 
Freedom”.  The  biggest  fashion 
show  ever  held  will  he  a  feature  of 
the  Forty  I'air.  The  W’orld  of 
Fashion,  installed  in  a  new  building 
jierfectly  situated  a  step  or  two  away 
from  the  Perisphere  atid  Perylon 
Hall,  is  under  the  direction  of  Mary 
Lewis,  who  fortunately  did  not  heg 
off  from  her  ajipropriate  assignment 
as  Director  iif  Fashion  for  the  Fair 
because  she  was  engaged  in  open¬ 
ing  her  new  Fifth  Avenue  sho]). 

The  World  of  Fashion  will  not 
(»])en  until  June  1.  We  have  ])re- 
viewed  it  and  find  that  the  archi- 

Conversations 

During  the  past  several  weeks  we 
have  had  a  two-hour  talk  with  the 
veteran  head  of  one  of  the  country’s 
oldest  and  fine.st  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments.  Then  we  lunched  for  3j4 
hours,  with  the  founder  of  one  of 
the  front-rank  pattern  companies. 
Then  long  talks  with  manufacturers, 
stylists,  designers,  and  executives  in 
various  branches  of  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry.  Off-hand  we’d  say  that  no 
other  group  of  [xople  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  more  competent  to  inform 
us  regarding  the  retailing  of  fabrics 
during  the  past  25  years.  Refrain¬ 
ing  from  identifying  our  various  in¬ 
formants  by  name,  we  .shall  quote 
briefly  from  our  notes  made  during 
and  immediately  following  those  in¬ 
terviews  : 

“I  have  been  connected  with  the 
])iece  goods  departments  of  three  of 
the  great  Fifth  Avenue  stores.  In 
1920  I  was  a  salesman,  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  with  94  salesmen.  (It’s  still  a 


tects  and  decorators  are  doing  a  note¬ 
worthy  job — not  merely  creating  a 
beautiful  interior  hut  giving  it,  de¬ 
spite  its  .several  acres,  a  really  inti¬ 
mate  atmosphere. 

Leading  designers  of  gowns,  hats 
and  accessories  will  jiarticipate  in 
jwesenting  a  complete  jncture  of  the 
-American  style  industry.  There  is 
to  he  a  .striped-awning  outdoor 
restaurant  with  a  Gallic  flavor  and 
a  model  theatre  where  fashion  play¬ 
lets  will  he  given.  There  will  Im?  ex¬ 
hibits  of  furs,  kM)twear,  co.smetics, 
coiffures,  in  displays  employing  the 
latest  “shadow  ho.x”  technique.  A 
study  of  Hollywood’s  influence  on 
fashions  and  a  display  of  foundation 
garments  and  lingerie  are  among 
other  features. 

About  this  I’etit  Trianon  of 
fashion  with  pleasingly  pronounced 
Lewis-y  overtones,  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  ne.xt  month. 

About  Fabrics 

notable  department,  but  today  has 
only  30  salespeojjle,  10  of  them 
women.)  We  had  a  sale  of  silk 
velvet.  $3.95  a  yard.  In  the  first 
day’s  race  for  selling  honors  I  failed 
to  heat  our  No.  1  man.  At  5  :30  he’d 
sold  $5,000.  Aly  book  ran  only 
$4,500.  The  next  day  I  could  bare¬ 
ly  lift  my  arms  waist-high.  As  a 
young  man  in  Belfast  I  rememljer  the 
sales  clerk  in  a  big  grocery  shop. 
When  a  customer  had  finished  buy¬ 
ing  he’d  begin  to  chant,  ‘Green  peas, 
split  peas,  barley’  and  so  on,  in 
rhymes  he’d  concocted  himself,  until 
he  reminded  the  customer  of  some 
purchase  she’d  overlooked.  That 
clever  clerk  had  never,  I’m  sure, 
heard  of  suggestive  selling.  He  just 
practiced  it.” 

.  .  .  “What  has  hurt  yard  goods 
departments  during  the  past  few 
decades?  Not  only  is  the  consumer 
a  different  sort  of  person  but  the 
manufacturer  and  retailer  as  well 
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have  clianged.  The  l)ig  inamifactur- 
ers  used  to  hold  their  i)rices  right 
through  the  season — from  Deceni- 
l)er  to  June.  Retailers  did  so,  too, 
Xo  bargains  offered  until  June.  Now 
the  cuts  begin  in  January.  Now  we 
have  a  front-rank  department  store 
featuring  a  cloth  at  68  cents  a  yard 
in  January.  Its  ad  ])ops  up  a  few 
days  later  on  the  desk  of  a  store  in 
Peoria  or  (irand  Rapids,  and  the 
store  wires  its  New  York  resident 
buyer  asking,  "why  can't  we  get  that 
cloth,  too?’  Meanwhile — still  Janu¬ 
ary,  mind  you — one  of  the  big  Fifth 
Avenue  stores  is  featuring  $1  jirints. 
selling  them  to  women  who  with 
just  a  little  urging  would  he  glad 
to  buy  a  $5  cloth.  .Ml  wrf)ng.  I  tell 
you." 

A  Woman's  Business? 

Two  somewhat  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions  regarding  women  .  .  .  “There 
are  only  two  good  women  buyers  of 
fabrics  in  the  country.  One  of  them 
is  with  Halle’s.  Women  are  always 
women,  commercially,  socially,  emo¬ 
tionally.  and  every  other  way.  Your 
wife  is  plea.sed  when  a  neighbor 
woman  compliments  her  on  her  new 
dress.  But  when  you,  her  husband, 
tell  her  you  think  it’s  a  dud.  she  is 
not  jdeased  hut  she  is  imjiressed.  No. 

I  don’t  believe  in  stylists.  de- 
])artment  gets  on  better  without 
women.  They  always  want  to  tell 
you !  ( )nly  two  or  three  of  them  in 
this  entire  department  of  ours." 

.  .  .  P'or  the  defense  another  man 
sjjeaks:  “Few  men  buyers  are  as 
style  conscious  as  they  shoukl  he. 
That’s  why  women  are  such  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  a  tO])-notch  de¬ 
partment.  The  most  successful  buy¬ 
ers  I  know  are  men  who  have  a  styl¬ 
ist  at  their  elbow  when  they  place 
their  orders  for  piece  goods." 

.  .  .  "Too  many  sales  and  not 
enough  selling — that’s  what  has 
hurt  the  fabrics  department.  The 
buyer  doesn’t  sell  fine  fabrics  anv 
more,  he  sells  price.  And  the  sales¬ 
people  are  today  just  order-takers. 
Not  in  this  department,  though.  We 
are  dedicated  to  quality.  90%  of  our 
goods  are  imixjrted.  and  almost 
100%  of  our  fabrics  are  confined  to 
us.  If  your  wife  buys  cloth  here, 
has  it  made  into  a  dress  and  takes  a 
tri])  around  the  world,  there’s  no 
chance  at  all  of  her  coming  across 
the  same  pattern  worn  by  someone 
else. 


“Our  cu.stomers  come  in  without 
any  idea  of  buying  this  or  that  print, 
(jr  even  any  idea  of  how  much  they’ll 
spend.  We  give  time  to  them.  They 
become  enthusia.stic  about  the  mar¬ 
vellous  silks  we  show  them.  So  a 
woman  will  buy  60  yards  from  our 
sale.sman  instead  of  the  four  yards 
that  an  order-taker  in  the  typical 
store  is  satisfied  with.  Yes,  our 
average  sales  check  is  close  to  $10. 
One  man’s  is  $16. 

$18  a  Yard 

“Here’s  a  linen.  Looks  like 
hos])ital  gauze,  eh?  (^nly  36  inches 
wide.  Made  in  France,  it’s  not  only 
hand-woven,  but  hand-spun.  That’s 
why  it’s  $18  a  yard.  For  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  use — altar  tables,  that  sort  of 
thing.  No.  don’t  carry  any  rayon, 
though  we  have  cloths  that  are  wool 
or  silk  mixed  with  rayon.  Here’s  a 
jtart-rayon  silk  at  $7.50  a  yard ;  the 
rayon  makes  a  more  beautiful  ]iat- 
tern  possible.  The  cheapest  silk  we 
have  in  the  house  is  $1.95  a  yard. 

"Yes.  we  believe  in  .specializing. 
We  go  after  the  cream  of  the  trade. 
Dressmaker  lists?  No.  we  don’t 
supi)ly  them  to  customers  except 
reluctantly.  Too  often  a  store  is  held 
res])onsible  for  dressmaker  mistakes. 
Have  we  a  .sewing  center?  Be  your¬ 
self.  Ikw!  .  .  .  Remnant  sales?  Only 
twice  a  year.  Not  adverti.sed.  Sim])ly 
.send  out  30  or  40.000  mailers.  Later 
our  salesmen  use  the  jihone  for  i)et 
customers.  Then  if  any  remnants 
are  left  after  two  or  three  weeks  we 
advertise  in  the  jiapers  and  a  crowd 


Sign  Saves  Squabbles 

In  the  yard  goods  depart¬ 
ments  of  Altman's,  Macy's, 
McCutcheon's  is  posted  a 
uniform  sign,  procured,  we 
are  informed,  from  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  It 
reads: 

Fabrics  cut  jrotn  holts  loill 
be  subjected  to  the  jolhne- 
iny  conditions  if  accepted 
for  credit,  refund,  or  c.r- 
ehanyc  .  .  .  Lengths  up  to 
and  including  t7eo  yards, 
not  returnable.  Lengths 
over  txeo  yards  accepted 
for  refund,  credit  or  ex¬ 
change  less  25%. 


rushes  in  and  cleans  the  stuff  away 
tout  de  suite.  My  opinion,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  that  our  store  has  fewer 
remnants  than  any  other  store  in 
the  country,  d'hat’s  because  ours  are 
just  incidental,  ‘hone.st’  remnants. 
We  never  buy  to  cut  iq). 

Diamond  Studded  Customers 

"Yes.  ours  is  top-f1ight  patronage. 

woman  will  .s])end  $1,000  or  so 
in  a  single  purchase — and  then  may¬ 
be  look  over  one  of  our  $5,000  table¬ 
cloths.  Our  cloths  and  i)atterns  are 
exclusive,  tnade  up  especially  for  ns. 
We're  style  creators.  Out  of  town 
retail  buyers  come  in  to  look  us  over 
l)romptly  on  arriving  from  their 
home  town.  The  57th  .Street  dress 
houses  come  in  to  buy.  as  do  spe¬ 
cialty  sho])s  that  retail  dresses  at  a 
3-figure  i)rice.  .  .  .  Do  we  cater  to 
voting  jteople?  Decidedly.  Make 
great  effort  to  interest  young  girls. 
If  we  can  sell  them  once  and  the 
cloth  is  made  into  a  dress  their 
.schoolmates  admire,  we’ve  ])erhaps 
gained  a  life-long  jiatron.  (ff  course 
we  like  our  dowagers,  but  young 
people  for  obvious  reasons  get  very 
s])ecial  attention  in  this  deiiartment. 
They  are  the  dowagers  of  tomor¬ 
row." 

.Again  as  to  the  reason  piece  goods 
dejiartments  have  lost  strength  in  re¬ 
cent  years:  “Mills  find  dress  manu¬ 
facturers  .somewhat  more  desirable 
than  jtiece  goods  deiiartments  as  cus¬ 
tomers.  for  the  reason  that  a  manu¬ 
facturer  will  be  satisfied  with  only 
five  or  si.x  colors,  while  a  piece  go;)ds 
de])artment  wants  a  range  of  15  or 
20  colors.  But  our  big  trouble  is  not 
the  rise  of  Seventh  .Avenue  dresses 
to  popularity.  It’s  true  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  today  ready-to-wear  mind¬ 
ed.  whereas  her  mother  and  grand¬ 
mother  wereti’t.  So  there’s  no  jiros- 
jiect  of  the  jtiece  goods  department 
ever  regaining  its  iwominence  in  the 
dejiartment  store. 

“But  its  losses  have  been  greater 
than  were  justified  by  that  change  in 
consumer  attitude.  The  deitartment 
has  lo.st  favor  with  top  manage¬ 
ment,  which  has  in  many  cases  In¬ 
come  far  more  ready-to-wear  mind¬ 
ed  than  the  consumer  herself.  They 
refuse  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face, 
that  piece  goods  departments  are 
more  profitable  than  rcady-to-7eear 
departments,  as  the  figures  of  your 
Controllers’  Congress  indicate  year 
after  vear.” 
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Revue  Extraordinaire  Chez  Gimbel’s 


Whenever  you  mentally  review 
the  next  to  endless  pnKession  of 
fashion  shows  you’ve  witnessed  dur- 
infj  the  past  decade  or  two  you  find 
yourself  humminjj  a  line  from  a 
once-])opular  song.  “All  cchhis  look 
alike  to  me."  Mut  this  one  of 
Gimhel’s.  Xew  York,  held  May  7 
anrl  S,  was  notably  different.  “.Sew 
You’re  (joing  to  He  Married!”  was 
its  title.  .Mary  Bradshaw,  charming 
24-year-old  fashion  advisor  of  the 
fabric  dej)artment  and  member  of 
the  store’s  ])ublicity  department, 
acted  as  mistress  of  ceremrmies  and 
commentator,  handling  the  lengthy 
script  skillfully  and  the  ad  libbing 
deftly. 

Candide  Helps 

The  show  pulled  lK>th  days.  .\n 
S.R.t).  audience  of  1200  or  s(».  Be¬ 
cause  metroi)olitan  newsi)apers  usu¬ 
ally  look  down  their  nose  at  a  fabric 
fashion  shi»w.  feeling  that  it’s  likely 
to  have  com])aratively  less  news 
value  than  a  ready-to-wear  fashion 
show,  or  say  a  murder,  you  thought 
that  the  (limbel  show  was  given  ex¬ 
traordinarily  genenms  treatment  by 
the  Xew  York  newspai)ers.  h'or. 
during  the  two  days,  there  were  pic¬ 
tures.  good  stories  and  good  ])osi- 
tion  in  the  leading  Xew  York  dailies. 
W'e  were  struck  e,s])ecially  bv  the 
way  one  tabloid  played  up  tbe  story. 

.\  regular  feature  on  that  ])ai)er’s 
editorial  l)age.  taking  u])  nearlv  half 
of  the  space,  is  a  lively  news-edi¬ 
torial  by  "Candide".  W  ell,  one  day 
Candide  gave  over  bis  whok*  ranch 
to  a  photograidi  of  one  of  the  Cimbel 
models  (they  were  genuine,  hand- 
rolled  John  Bowers  girls),  accom- 
l)anied  by  an  interview  of  b.er 
cou])led  with  fatherly-advice-editori¬ 
al  matter  about  career  and  marriage 
— thoroughly  readable  and  worthy 
of  the  late  .\rthur  Brisbane  at  his 
l)est.  (.\s  it  h<'i])|)ens.  Candide  is  a 
noin  de  ])lume  for  young  Te.x  Mc¬ 
Crary.  member  of  the  lirisbane 
family.) 

.Anyway,  we  asked  tbe  aforemen¬ 
tioned  fjimbel  m.c..  Mary  Biradsbaw. 
How  come.'  There  were  good 
stories  about  your  show  in  the  trade 
paj)ers.  Xo  .surprise  in  that.  But 
how  did  you  get  into  the  big  irajiers?" 

To  which  Miss  Bradshaw  re- 
sponrled  modestly,  but  without  a 


simjier :  “They  were  nice  to  us.  It’s 
true  that  fabric  shows  often  are  less 
than  news.  Probably  that’s  iK'cause 
the  fashions  ])resented  are  often  a  bit 
.stale,  and  because  the  work  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  organization  is  casually  en¬ 
trusted  to  well-meaning  but  ill-in¬ 
formed  stock  girls,  instead  of  to 
.store  ix*o])le  who  are  (»ut  in  the 
market  every  day. 

"W’e  tried.”  she  continued,  “to 
show  goods  that  were  ui>-to-the- 
minute  or  maybe  three  weeks  ahead 
of  the  minute.  .And  we  weren’t 
])ennywise  alK>ut  dressmaking,  or 
about  our  models  either.  ( )ur  gowns 
were  made  by  expert  seamstres.ses 
and  our  models  were  the  ])rettie.st 
girls  in  Xew  York. — Oeny  that  and 
John  Powers  will  sue  you! — A’^ou 
say  you  saw  the  show  lH»th  days. 
Then  probaldy  you’ll  remember  the 
hare-kneed  things,  the  shawl,  dinner 
slacks,  greens  that  ran  the  gamut, 
natural  shades,  moire  suits,  knee- 
length  slacks,  and  .so  on.  .\11  styles 
of  today,  you  see." 

Details  of  the  Drama 

.  .  .  What  was  the  revue  like? 
Let’s  start  on  the  sidewalk.  (limlKTs 
Broadway  windows  were  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Window  shop])ers  stood  2 
rows  dee])  in  front  of  a  huge  corner 


window  which  recreated  the  scene 
of  a  garden  ])arty.  complete  to  old- 
fashioned  garden  swing  and  wistaria 
vines  as  a  setting  for  the  frocks.  In¬ 
side  now ;  store’s  cooling  sy.stem 
utilized  so  that  the>  air  was  ]K*rme- 
ated  with  the  scent  of  Houhigant’s 
new  wistaria  .scent.  Kau  b'lorale; 
numerous  lovely  maids,  in  billowy 
organza  of  many  wistaria  nuances, 
maneuver  wistaria-vined  carts  here 
and  there.  Boarding  an  e.scalator, 
we  a.scend  to  the  big  show. 

Most  ambitious  ])romotional  efff)rt 
(iimbel  has  staged  in  behalf  of  fab¬ 
rics  in  some  time,  tbe  revue  was 
handsomely  mounted  with  a  large 
stage  and  runway  erected  in  the 
center  of  the  i)iece  goods  dei)art- 
ment.  Thirty-one  mc)dels  were 
shown,  each  with  a  provocative  tag, 
as:  ‘Breakfast  for  Two",  “White 
Shadows”,  “(jood-bye.  Daughter" — 
and  Miss  Brad.shaw’s  oral  ex])lana- 
tion.  “.A  dress  for  wear  by  tbe 
mother-in-law  when  she  begins  to 
call  you  ‘daughter’,  instead  of  ‘that 
girl  who  was  after  John’.’’ 

A’es.  .H  different  models:  clothes 
for  the  June  bride  and  her  wedding 
party  and  then,  continuing  chrono¬ 
logically.  fashions  for  the  wedding 
tri]).  for  shuffle-1  K)ard.  tandem  rifl¬ 
ing.  ocean  fishing,  rumba  dancing 
(  -for  wbicb.  green  tnfusers.  gold 
blouse.  cherry  cummerbund — ) 


Wistaria  for  Wistfulness.  An  "eagerness  to  gain  possession  of"  attitude  was 
satisfactorily  provoked  in  throngs  halted  by  this  Gimbel  window  of  flower- 
flavored  frocks.  One  of  several  "Saw  You‘re  Going  To  Be  Married!"  windows. 
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clothes  for  dinner  at  the  hotel,  and 
so  on  through  to  hack-in-town 
fashions,  and  “the  honeymoon  is 
over”  styles.  There  was  even  a 
black  crepe  for  the  bride’s  thorough¬ 
ly  distivgue  new  mother. 

Prices?  Bride’s  gown,  wistaria 
white  pi(]ue  at  69  cents  a  yard  and 
25  yards  of  hroderie  anglai.se  at  69 
cents  a  yard,  total  $26.85.  .Ml  other 
costumes  cost  less.  .Some  of  them 
$2  or  less.  Thus :  $4.  $5,  $1 .48.  $16. 
$9.52.  $2.79.  $.3.56.  $1.56.  The  prac¬ 
tical  pur|X)se  of  the  revue  was  to 
convince  the  audience — a  markedly 
attentive  audience  it  wa.s — that  the 
“couturier  look”,  the  true  custom- 
made  flavor  could  he  imparted  to 
clothes  at  small  e.xpense,  that  all  a 
home  seam.stress  needs  is  a  few  yards 
of  attractive  cloth,  a  good  pattern, 
a  hit  of  stitching  skill — and.  if  de¬ 
sired.  Gimbel’s  advice  and  blessing. 

There  were  painstaking  tie-ui).s  be¬ 
tween  paper  patterns,  fabric  <lis- 
plays.  and  the  models  displayed  in 
the  show.  Titles  of  the  various 
me  Kiel  s  were  repeated  on  large  post¬ 
ers  with  the  paper  pattern  attached, 
set  up  on  the  counters  bearing  yard¬ 
age  displays  of  the  fabrics  involved. 

.  .  .  Yep.  a  jjowerful  good  fashion 
show,  a  compound  of  many  ingredi¬ 
ents.  including  those  two  old  indis- 
pen.sables,  imagination  and  sweat. 

Eastman  by  WosHaw 

Memo  for  fabric-minded  Fair 
visitors:  Tennessee  Eastman  Corj)., 
subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
presents  a  Parade  of  Fashions  daily 
from  2 :30  to  8 :30  o’clock.  This  at¬ 
tractively  staged  presentation  of 
rayon  costumes  for  both  sexes  is  a 
worthy  occupant  of  the  same  build¬ 
ing  uix)n  whose  200-foot  wall  pro¬ 
jection  machines  cast  new  multi¬ 
colored  reflections  of  Gulliver-like 
proportions — a  revised  version  of  an 
astonishing  S.R.O.  show  that  de¬ 
lighted  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  4  million 
other  visitors  last  year.  That  gigan¬ 
tic  picture  show  is  entertaining,  the 
Parade  of  Fashions  is  instructive. 

Mayors-Arnold  Ropoots 

Some  months  ago.  as  rejjorted  in 
The  Bulletin,  Meyers-Arnold, 
leading  department  store  of  Green¬ 
ville.  S.  C.,  held  a  notably  successful 
sewing  contest.  Registering  sales 
gains  of  50%,  75%  and  90%.  it  at¬ 
tracted  national  attention ;  for  ex¬ 


ample,  Life  Magazine  sent  its 
photographers  and  reporters  to 
Greenville  and  ran  two  pages  or  so 
descriptive  of  the  contest.  From 
Greenville  again  reports  come  to  us 
of  a  double-barreled  competition 
held  in  Greenville  a  few  weeks  ago : 

25  winners  of  a  Meyers-.\rnold  con¬ 
test  met  25  winners  of  a  similar 
contest  staged  by  the  .August  W. 
Smith  store  of  Siiartanburg,  S.  C.  in 
a  novel  inter-city  sewing  tourna¬ 
ment. 

The  contest  was  open  only  to 
students,  and  entries  were  limited 
to  garments  made  of  cotton.  Twen¬ 
ty-four  schools  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  were  rejiresented  in  the 
finals,  which  were  held  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  Parker  High  School.  Local 
dignitaries  participated.  Ralph  Grant 
of  Meyers-.Arnold  presided.  Dorette 
Saltzman  came  from  Los  .Angeles  to 
demon.strate  how  to  make  a  dress 
form  on  live  models,  using  a  kit  of 
materials  which  she  markets. 

-At  the  close  of  the  contest,  results 
were  announced  and  the  winners  in¬ 
terviewed  over  a  Greenville  radio 
station.  Prizes  were  pre.sented  by 
Noland  Meyers,  president  of 
Meyers-Arnold  and  Tom  McClee. 
presiilent  of  .August  W.  Smith. 
Grand  prize,  a  Singer  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  and  cutting  table,  value  ap¬ 
proximately  $150,  was  won  by  Alary 
Louise  Austell  of  Earl.  N.  C..  wear¬ 
ing  a  white  ruffled  evening  gown 
which  she  had  made  from  a  15(‘ 
Hollvwood  ])attern :  total  co.st 
$11.63. 

Everybody  had  a  good  time.  There 
is  talk  of  organizing  an  inter-state 
sewing  league,  with  residents  of  all 
cities  within  the  area  iiartcijiating. 

Crochat  Olympics: 

Macy's,  Worid's  Fair 

L’nder  the  joint  sjionsorshi])  of 
Alaev’s  and  The  National  Needle- 
craft  Bureau,  the  latter  organization 
informs  us,  a  crochet  contest  will  he 
held  on  June  17  in  Alacy’s  art 
needlecraft  department,  which  Aliss 
Sylvia  Honig  heads.  A  dramatic 
spectacle,  for  the  contest  is  open  to 
500  women  and  under  the  scrutiny 
of  judges  and  spectators  they  will 
crochet  simultaneously  for  an  hour 
to  determine  the  speed  champion¬ 
ship  of  New  AMrk.  Cash  prizes  of 
$50,  $25,  $10  are  offered. 

Entrants  in  the  contest,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  Bureau,  will  be  provi<ied 
with  identical  jmtterns  of  edging, 
thus  enabling  them  fi)  practice  prior 
to  the  contest  if  they  desire.  During 
the  past  year  similar  contests  have 
been  very  successfully  conducted  by 
National  Needlecraft  in  coo])eration 
with  prineijial  stores  in  Chicago. 
Detroit.  Boston  and  other  large 
cities.  Other  .store-CfKjjierative  con¬ 
tests  scheduled  by  the  Bureau  in¬ 
clude  those  to  be  held  shortly  in 
Newark  by  Kresge  Department 
.Store  and  by  Bamberger’s.  .A  five- 
star-final  feature  beyond  iieradven- 
ture  is  indicated  for  August  8,  on 
which  day.  in  the  Court  of  Peace 
of  the  World’s  Fair,  no  fewer  than 
lO.tXX)  women  will  toss  the  mercer-  * 
ized  crochet  cotton  for  a  new  world’s 
record. 

Cotton  Wook.  War,  Tobacco 

The.se  days  (Aid  Lady  Fashion  is 
not  merely  smiling  on  King  Cotton, 
she’s  positively  grinning,  for  as 

never  before  the  fibre  is  favored  for 
women’s  wear,  while  men’s  shirt  and 
slack  ensembles  of  cotton  will  be  all 
but  a  uniform  this  summer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports. 

The  jiresent  dislocation  of  normal 
foreign  trade  brings  into  shaq)  focus 
National  Cotton  \\T*ek.  iqion  which 
the  curtain  is  rising  as  we  go  to  ])ress. 
.Supporting  the  week  are  not  the 

mere  14.000  stores  that  iiarticipated 
in  the  first  performance  of  the  event, 
back  in  1931.  The  iiromotion  has 

been  skillfully  snowballed  into  tre¬ 

mendous  proportions,  for  this  year 
no  fewer  than  1(X).0(X)  stores  are 
united  behind  it — not  to  mention 
help  being  given  by  the  President, 
(Governors  and  other  inihlic  officials, 
the  railroads,  and  a  miscellany  of 
allied  trade  interests,  all  the  way 
from  manufacturers  of  shoes  to  mak¬ 
ers  of  washing  machines.  NRDfiA 
has  done  its  share  by  iireiiaring  jiro- 
motional  schedules  which  it  has  put 
before  all  its  member  stores. 

Postscript  on  sheeting:  The  Cot¬ 
ton-Textile  Institute.  320  Broadway, 
New  York,  has  published  a  leaflet 
of  interest  to  stores  in  the  tobacco 
belt.  It  describes  a  big  new  market 
for  90-inch.  64  x  64  unhleached  mus¬ 
lin  sheeting — an  opportunity  created 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  discovered  that  cloth  of 
that  construction  is  effective  in  the 
“gas  treatment”  method  of  combat¬ 
ting  blue  mold  in  tobacco  seed  beds. 
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Never  — not  even  in  the  trough  of  the  de-  significance,  enhanced,  importance  as 
pression  —  have  consumers  had  greater  armies  clash  and  clothing  budgets  quiver, 

reason  to  buy  with  care  than  in  the  present  The  wise  merchant,  the  shrewd  garment 

period  of  uncertainty  and  crisis.  manufacturer  will  desire  to  respond  to  this 

What  service  may  I  expect  from  the  new  mood.  For  them  the  Pacific  Factag  is 

fabric  in  this  garment?  Will  it  wash?  Will  a  saving  instrument,  ready  to  their  hands, 

it  fade?  In  what  way  shall  I  handle  it?  It  gives  the  ‘facts  that  women  want  to 
These  and  similar  questions  take  on  new  know,  about  Pacific  Fabrics. 


To  tell  the  consumer  is  to  sell  the  consumer.  The  Pacific  *  Factag  helps  you  to  do  both! 


*Facts  determined  by  exhaustive  technical  and  market  research;  details  on  request, 


214  Church  Street,  New  York 


*  Registration  applied  for 
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NRDGA  Files  Strong  Protest 
on  Chain  Store  Tax  Bill 


AVKjOROUS  statement  of  the 
NRDCiA’s  opposition  to  the 
Patman  Chain  Store  Tax  Bill 
was  presented  by  Lew  Hahn  to  the 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
on  May  9th.  Mr.  Hahn  first  quoted 
at  lenjjth,  as  exemplifying  the 
Association’s  position,  his  editorial 
in  the  March  issue  of  The 
Bli.i.etin,  entitled  “Mr.  Patman’s 
Circus".  .After  refuting  Mr.  Pat¬ 
man’s  contention  that  tlie  chain 
store  system  is  like  the  old  circus 
which  took  money  out  of  a  town 
and  brought  no  profit  to  it.  Mr. 
Hahn  had  said ; 

“  riie  Patman  Chain  .Store  Tax 
Bill  would  ta.x  the  chains  out  of 
inter.state  commerce.  This  is 
much  the  same  as  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  kill  an  important  sec¬ 
tion  of  .American  business.  The 
taxing  |M)wer  of  the  Federal 
government  was  never  meant  to 
he  used  in  this  way.  It  is  a 
sacred  obligation  placed  upon  the 
government  by  the  .States  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  needed  reve¬ 
nue  to  support  the  government.’’ 

riie  XRD(i.\  .statement  then  con¬ 
tinued  as  follows: 

YI^K  must  admire  the  catidor  of 
the  proi)onents  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  who  readily  admit  that  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  to  raise 
revenue  hut  to  destroy  the  chain 
store  system. 

What  is  really  propo.sed  in  this 
hill  is  the  destruction  of  large  scale 
retail  di.strihution  and  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  wholesaler.  W’ithout 
such  distribution,  mass  production 
must  dry  up  and  since  our  economy 
is  .so  dependent  iqion  mass  produc¬ 
tion  and  inten.sive  distribution,  it  is 
quite  apjjarent  that  the  proponetits 
of  this  type  of  legislation  .seek  to 
again  make  the  wholesaler  the  domi¬ 
nant  factor.  In  other  words,  we  are 
to  go  back  to  the  methods  of  fifty 
years  ago  and  if  we  do,  you  may  be 
certain  that  we  will  inevitably  go 
back  to  the  standard  of  living  of 
that  period.  The  increased  cost  of 


distribution  incident  to  again  intro-  blame  on  the  chain  store.  .\s  a 
ducing  the  “middle  man’’  into  the  matter  of  fact,  the  blame  rests 


stream  of  distribution  must  inevi¬ 
tably  l)e  reflected  by  a  curtailed  buy¬ 
ing  power  for  the  consumer  and  a 
l*)wer  standard  of  living. 

The  pro])onents  of  this  legislation 
are  engaged  in  the  same  over-sim- 
idification  of  the  problem  and  its 
economic  effects  as  they  did  when 
demanding  other  laws  spon.soretl  by 
them  such  as  the  State  Fair  I'rade 
.Acts,  the  Miller-Tvdings  .Act,  and 
the  Robinson- Patman  .Act. 

.According  to  them,  all  that  was 
necessary  in  order  to  equalize  com- 
])etition  between  the  chains  and  the 
indeiKMidents  was  to  i)ass  these  vari¬ 
ous  acts.  That  these  laws  have 
failed  in  accomplishing  their  objec¬ 
tive  is  {|uite  apparent,  hence  the 
demand  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Patman  has  indicated  cpiite 
clearly  in  his  discussion  l)efore  the 
Committee  that  he  would  solve  the 
jwoblem  of  imem])loyment  by  jnit- 
ting  a  few  thousand  traveling  sales¬ 
men  on  the  road  and  restoring  the 
wholesalers  to  a  ])lace  in  the  scheme 
of  distribution. 

117/(7/  (7  reflection  this  is  on  all 
the  (freaf  minds  in  (/(n'ernnient  and 
hnsiness  7ehieh  have  jailed  to  real- 
ice  that  the  problem  7eas  so  simple 
and  conid  he  so  easily  sok'ed. 

(hi  the  other  hand,  .Mr.  .Schulte, 
their  economist,  conqiletely  contra¬ 
dicted  Air.  Patman  when  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  that  it  costs  more 
to  operate  the  whole.sale  divisions 
of  the  chain  stores  than  it  does  to 
o])erate  an  indejiendent  wholesale 
organization  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  chain  wholesale  divisions  employ 
so  many  more  people  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  wholesaler  and  that  their  dis¬ 
trict  and  divisional  managers  and 
field  rejiresentatives  were  so  numer¬ 
ous  and  did  so  much  traveling. 

During  his  testimony.  Mr.  Schulte 
cfimplained  of  the  fact  that  a  small 
independent  retailer  who  attempted 
to  sell  a  trademarked  item  at  714 
cents  when  the  chain  stores  were 
selling  it  at  10  cents  was  compelled 
to  stop  doing  so  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  He  seemed  to  place  the 


.s(|uarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
I)ro]M)nents  of  this  legislation  who 
were  likewise  actively  engaged  in 
promoting  and  insisting  njKni  the 
])a.ssage  of  the  Miller-Tydings  Bill, 
riiey  now  com])lain  of  the  results  of 
their  own  handiwork. 

They  likewise  conqdain  about  the 
jjiivate  brand  operation  of  the 
chains.  During  the  hearings  on  the 
Robinson- Patman  Bill  we  pointed 
out  that  this  legislation  would  re- 
.sult  in  the  inten.sive  development  of 
private  brands  and  that  the  small 
independent  merchant  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  strata  of  distribution  would  be 
handicapped  by  the  law  while  the 
large  distributor  generally  would  l)e 
benefited  even  though  a  few  privi¬ 
leges  such  as  brokerage  allowances 
were  eliminated.  Here  again,  they 
conqilain  about  the  results  of  their 
own  handiwork. 

Effects  May  Surprise  Proponents 

That  they  have  over-sinqdified 
the  future  development  of  distribu¬ 
tion  if  this  bill  should  be  enacted 
into  law  is  likewi.se  aiq/arent. 

.According  to  their  theory  all  the 
chain  stores  will.  i]).so  facto,  be 
taken  over  by  indej/endent  mer¬ 
chants.  or  by  individuals  seeking  to 
enter  the  retail  business.  'I'his  is 
not  going  to  Inq/pen  for  many  rea¬ 
sons.  riiere  is  more  logic  in  tbe 
assum])tion  that,  if  this  bill  be  en¬ 
acted,  the  interstate  chain  will  be 
supplanted  by  the  intra-state  chain 
.and  n(»t  by  indei)endent  merchants. 
*  *  * 

Recently,  the  b'ederal  I'rade  Com¬ 
mission  completed  a  rej/ort  on  an¬ 
other  tyi)e  (»f  chain  o|)eration  which 
would  be  destroyed  b\'  this  bill,  if 
enacted  into  law. 

.An  organization  known  as  tbe 
Millinery  Stabiliz;Uion  Commission, 
which  sets  it.self  up  as  the  guardian 
.angel  of  the  millinery  industry  de¬ 
manded  an  investigation  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  of  chain 
organizations  known  as  Millinery 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Making  a  Better  Salesbook 


in 


FURS 


By  MAX  BACHRACH 


Pointi  to-  cMeLp.  ^au  Sell 

1.  S.  «0\  T  ALASKA  SBALSKIN 

^Ue  ^44/1  P^ieAtU^f  pnja^yt,  Qa^Au^fveA,  BaU^^jOcilcut 


Wtwn  you  tdl  Alaska  Sooiskin,  you  soli  a  fur  Hiot  is  sure  to  satisfy  your 
custonioo^^fo  to  build  good  will  for  you.  For  this  fur  has  ovorything  that 
•  wopKHi  wmits  In  a  fur  —  os  you  can  soo  in  thoso  oight  selling  points. 


]•  H't  fXCLUSIVE  —  only  onough  sealskin  ovory  yoar  for 

about  1  out  of  ovory  5,000  women. 

%%  It’s  HiGH*FASHION  —  a  favorite  with  the  French  couture  and 
worn  by  mony  of  the  best-dressed  women  in  society  and  Hollywood. 

3*  It's  lEAUTIFUL  and  becoming  —  with  a  beauty  that  lasts  and  lasts! 

\m  It’s  WAEM  —  a  woman  always  feels  truly  comfortable  in  it. 

«i*  It  gives  LONG  SERVICE  —  wears  well  for  many  seasons,  when 
reasonably  used  and  cared  for  —  a  fur  that  husbands  appreciate. 

It’s  VERSATILE— good  for  sports  or  dress  wear,  for  day  or  evening- 
lightweight,  sleek,  supple,  and  lends  itself  to  the  finest  styling  in  furs. 

7*  It’s  a  WONDERFUL  VALUE  —  probably  the  best  intrinsic  value 
among  fine  furs  — gives  a  full  100  cents  return  on  the  dollar. 

8*  And  it’s  a  GENUINE  fur  — a  quality  fur  — a  prestige  fur  that  a 
woman  can  be  proud  of  and  enjoy. 


Alaska  Sealskin  comes  in  classic  Black;  in  "SAFARI"*  brown,  a  deep, 
rich,  glowing  shade;  and  in  "MATARA"*  brown,  a  marvelous  neutral 


shade  that  harmonizes  with  any  color  costume  a  woman  may  wear. 


FOUKE 

VST.teuis/ 


U.  S.  Pal.  OHIc* 
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Furs  Through  the  Ages 


^OMMKRCE  follows  the  flag, 
hut  the  flag  follows  the  fur 
trader”,  is  a  saying  that  is 
just  as  true  today  as  it  has  been 
throughout  the  ages  during  which 
mankind  has  jjassed.  This  fact  is 
more  comi)letely  established  with 
each  newly  unearthed  source  of  an¬ 
cient  life  and  their  silent  remains  of 
the  older  civilizations.  From  the 
early  Mousterian  cave  settlements 
of  the  Ice  .Age  to  the  recent  con- 
(luest  of  Ethiopia,  furs  have  jilayed 
a  very  imi)ortant  factor  in  inter¬ 
national  commerce. 

In  the  Bible,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  Genesis  (3.21)  we  find  that  “unto 
Adam  also  and  to  his  wife  did  the 
Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins  and 
clothe  them".  The  Old  Testament 
is  replete  with  the  mention  of  wild 
animals’  skins  that  were  used  con¬ 
stantly  for  clothing  and  decorations, 
like  that  which  is  found  in  Exodus 
(25.5)  where  mention  is  made  of 
badger  skins  given  as  an  offering  to 
God,  and  in  Ezekiel  (16.10)  where 
we  find  that  God  says:  “I  .  .  .  shod 
thee  with  badgers  skins”. 

The  early  history  of  the  Persians. 
Phoenicians,  and  the  Egyptians  un¬ 
folds  to  us  their  great  interest  in  the 
commerce  of  furs ;  such  leaders  as 
Queen  Semiramis  of  Nineveh  who 
conquered  most  of  Northerji  .Africa 
and  Persia,  brought  hack  in  2182 
B.C.,  8,000  tiger  skins,  and  Ham¬ 
murabi,  in  2100  B.C..  during  the 
Golden  Age  of  Babylon,  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  such  furs  as  panthers,  jackals, 
and  foxes. 

The  Egyptians,  who.  it  will  he  re¬ 
called,  were  .successful  farmers  and 
manufacturers,  dejiended  u])on  the 


Arabians  and  Phoenicians  for 
their  furs  and  their  slaves,  and 
when  Babylon  became  greater  than 
Nineveh,  we  find  that  furs  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  them  from  Scythia,  a 
place  long  since  gone  and  almost 
forgotten. 

Tigre,  as  she  rose  to  become  a 
large  commercial  city,  established 
trading  ])o.sts  at  Utica,  Carthage, 
and  other  places  in  what  is  now 
Sicily,  Southern  France  and  North¬ 
ern  Africa.  She  brought  from  Asia 
Minor  Persian  lambs  and  the  hardy 
Per.sian  wool.  The  Greek  Herodo¬ 
tus,  while  traveling  through  Asia 
Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  .Aegean, 
found  furs  worn  by  ])eoples  there ; 
Pliny  writes  of  Seric  furs  sent  by 
the  Seres.  Piraeus,  in  the  6th  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.,  was  an  important  fur 
center  and  Armenia,  the  name  given 
to  Ararat  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
was  a  very  important  center  of  the 
fur  trade.  .At  about  this  time,  we 
find  the  Alilesians  were  adept  fur 
workers  at  Canopus.  Athens.  By¬ 
zantium  (formerly  Constantinople, 
now  Istanbul),  Corinth,  Carthage 
all  were  situated  on  famous  fur 
routes.  In  fact,  to  .\rmenia  is  ac¬ 
credited  the  name  “ermine"  which 
was  given  to  the  i)eltries  of  the  little 
weasel. 

With  commerce  again  on  the  u])- 
sweep.  during  the  early  days  t)f  the 
Hanseatic  League,  which  pros])ered 
in  Northern  Eurojie  and  in  England 
during  the  close  of  the  Dark  .Ages, 
furs  became  a  very  important  item 
of  trade. 

.Although  much  of  the  history  of 
the  fur  trade  during  the  Dark  Ages 
has  been  lost,  we  find  several  ac¬ 


counts  of  the  u.se  of  furs  as  a  mark 
of  distinction  by  meml)ers  of  the 
royalty  and  upper  class.  Powerful 
King  Charlemagne  was  perhaps  the 
outstanding  example  of  simplicity  in 
the  furs  that  he  wore,  perhaps  more 
to  impress  the  nobility  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him.  He  insisted  upon 
wearing  native  skins  of  his  country. 
We  are  told  that  upon  one  occasion 
when  his  attendants  had  l)ecome 
thoroughly  drenched  and  dried  their 
.skins  by  the  open  fire,  he  laughed 
with  .satisfaction  at  seeing  these  ])re- 
cious  i)eltries  destroyed,  while  his 
owti  wet  clothing,  which  had  been 
dried  slowly,  remained  intact. 

Tbe  women  during  these  years 
also  clothed  themselves  lavishly  in 
exqui.site  furs,  often  outdoing  their 
lords,  who  l)edecked  themselves 
gloriously  in  the  skins  of  ermines, 
.sables,  and  squirrels.  In  fact,  it  was 
customary  among  some  of  the  royal¬ 
ties  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  ex¬ 
act  a  tribute  of  furs  with  which  to 
replenish  their  budget,  and  it  is  to 
the  Byzantine  emperors  that  we  owe 
the  introduction  of  ermine  as  a  fur 
to  be  worn  by  royalty. 

Tbe  introduction  into  Rome  of 
the  wearing  of  furs  for  state  occa¬ 
sions  was  just  another  step  forward, 
and  it  .soon  became  a  ritual  for  the 
cardinals  and  high  officials  of  Rome 
to  bedeck  tbemselves  with  furs  for 
state  occasions.  These  high  digni¬ 
taries  adopted  the  ermine  as  their 
insignia,  wearing  it  in  its  original 
white  color  as  a  symbol  of  chastity. 

To  William  the  Conqueror,  of 
England,  is  accredited  the  use  of 
scarlet  robes  that  were  broadly  trim¬ 
med  with  ermine,  and  had  black- 


1408 

A  ceremonial  costume  worn  at 
the  coronation  of  Alain  Chartier. 
Ermine  bordered  the  neckline 
and  train.  The  front  of  the  cape 
and  the  belt  were  of  rich  em¬ 
broidery;  the  veil  of  rare  lace 
and  sheer  fabric.  Observe  the 
odd  headdress,  a  ceremonial  of 
the  day. 


1478 

Cesare  Borgia  was  painted  by 
the  artist  Georgion  in  a  cloak 
bordered  and  collared  with 
sable.  Cesare,  sometimes  called 
Due  de  Velantino,  was  the 
brother  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  who 
included  so  many  fur-lined  robes 
in  her  trousseau. 
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tip]  10(1  tails  attaclied  in  varying  jiat- 
teriis. 

I.Diidon,  in  tact,  roceivod  its  first 
im])otns  as  an  important  factor  in 
intornational  fnr  commerce  from 
those  days.  Furs  were  manufactured 
for  tlie  n]>per  clas.ses,  within  walled 
cities  which  were  known  as  factor¬ 
ies.  and  tho.se  of  Inimhle  hirth  were 
forhidden  hy  oft-enacted  laws  and 
edicts  from  wearing  anything  Imt 
lainhskins.  and  occa.sionally  rabbits, 
when  they  were  teto  abundant. 

The  modern  demand  for  fur  gar¬ 
ments  actually  started  with  the  Cru¬ 
saders  of  Xorthern  Fnro])e  after 
their  many  years  of  .struggle  against 
the  .Saracen  armies  of  Asia  Minor. 
Imixiverished  u])])er  classes,  which 
Imd  gone  into  debt  financing  these 
armies,  could  no  longer  resist  the  de¬ 
mands  of  their  creditors,  the  middle 
class  merchants,  who  wanted  to 
wear  furs  such  as  the  returning 
soldiers  had  ca])tured  from  the  Sara¬ 
cens. 

From  Russia  to  Cathay 

Russia  during  the  ]x“riod  of  the 
Dark  .Ages  had  gradually  gathered 
territorial  .strength  in  sjiite  of  the 
regular  ravagings  of  the  Mongols 
and  the  Tartars  in  the  .southern 
areas,  but  with  inter-marriage  of 
the  Russian  nobility  with  the  Mon¬ 
gols.  we  find  a  steady  growth  in 
West  and  Ea.st  commerce,  chieflv  in 
furs  and  fish. 

These  chieftains,  who  came  to  the 
Ru.ssian  court,  with  their  flowing 
kaftans,  or  robes,  lavishly  bedecked 
with  furs.  in.sj)ired  a  greater  use  of 
peltries  for  deconitive  juirposes.  in¬ 
cluding  clothing,  boots  and  bead 
wear.  These  nobles  were  extrava¬ 
gant  in  their  use  of  furs  and  their 
love  of  presenting  them  to  their 
friends  in  other  countries. 

Catherine  TT  had  a  coron.'ition 
rolx*  of  fur  rejmted  to  cost  25.000 


rubles;  another  gown  of  gorgeou.sly 
emhroidered  velvet  had  an  ex(iui.site 
lining  of  ermine.  To  X’oltaire  she 
sent  an  ex])ensive  sable  cloak  in 
token  of  her  friend.ship. 

With  the  acquisition  of  Siberia  in 
157*^k  when  Vermak.  whose  correct 
name  was  X’asili.  defeated  the  Tar¬ 
tars  in  Sibir.  ( where  now  we  find 
the  town  of  I'oholsk).  the  collect¬ 
ing  of  Russian  sables  became  a  very 
imiJortant  financial  factor  to  the 
Crown.  These  sables  became  known 
as  Crown  sables,  becau.se  only  the 
royal  family  had  the  right  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them,  and  the  moneys  went 
back  into  their  coffers.  It  is  re- 
]Mirted  that  in  1 595.  when  Russia 
first  .sent  an  ambas.sador  to  \Menna. 
be  took  along  a  (piantity  of  these 
sables,  together  with  other  .skins,  to 
establish  Rus.sian  credit  there. 
Later,  when  Peter  the  (ireat  started 
t(»  transact  business  with  China,  he 
shipped  large  (jiiantities  of  furs, 
including  sables,  foxes,  squirrels, 
and  ermines,  to  be  exchanged  for 
tea.  silk,  and  other  Chinese  prod¬ 
ucts.  .\t  this  |)oint,  it  might  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  that  the  largest 
amount  of  sahles  ever  sent  out  of 
Russia  was  in  PH)2.  when  over  52.- 
(KK)  sables  were  ex|X)rtcd. 

.\  little  later,  about  1741.  Peter 
the  (ireat  sent  two  shi])s  under 
\’itus  P.ering.  from  the  east  coast 
of  .Siberia  to  the  west  coast  of 
North  America.  The  men.  famished 
and  hungry,  found  by  chance  several 
colonies  of  .sea  otter  among  the  kelp 
beds  of  the  .\leutian  Islands.  These 
they  killed  and  ate.  and  used  the 
pelts  to  keep  themselves  warm,  and 
to  fill  in  the  chinks  and  holes  in  the 
vessels;  u])on  returning  to  Asia, 
thev  sto])iH“d  off  at  first  in  China, 
and  there  found  a  great  interest 
dis]dayed  in  these  ])eltries,  and  it  is 
re])orted.  received  about  a  ((uarter 
of  a  million  dollars  for  their  cargo. 


It  was  not  very  long  before  the 
supply  of  animals  in  luiro|ie  of  the 
most  desired  furs  In’came  dejtleted 
and,  with  the  tales  of  Marco  Polo 
running  through  their  minds,  mer¬ 
chants  sought  means  of  getting  to 
Cathay,  as  China  was  then  called, 
by  the  .shortest  |K)ssible  route. 
Columbus,  in.spired  by  these  tales, 
.sought  with  difficulty  to  interest 
wealthy  merchants  and  members  of 
the  royal  families  of  Western 
luiro])e,  to  finance  an  expedition  for 
him.  .Several  recent  biograidiies 
have  told  us  the  rest  of  the  tale, 
but  this  was  only  a  start  for  ad¬ 
venturous  souls  to  try  their  luck  in 
new-found  .America. 

Soarch  for  Northwest  Passage 

.All  .American  hi.story  is  closely 
entwined  with  the  exploits  of  the 
early  voyageurs  and  “courriers  de 
hois",  who  Vt^ere  the  forerunners  of 
the  organized  trading  |M)Sts  which 
the  Hud.son’s  Pay  Co.,  the  North¬ 
west  Co.,  the  .American  Fur  Co., 
John  Jacob  .Astor,  and  others 
founded  to  obtain  beaver  |)eltries 
and  such  other  furs  as  were  re- 
fjuired  by  the  ever-spreading  de¬ 
mands  of  style-conscious  Euro- 
])eans. 

'The  TIudson's  Pay  Company  was 
in  reality  the  outcome  of  the  de¬ 
sire  to  find  a  shorter  Northwest 
passage  to  the  Far  East,  through 
the  mainland  of  North  America. 
Using  this  argument  as  an  incen¬ 
tive.  Croseillers.  a  Frenchman  who 
had  lived  many  years  among  the 
.American  Indians,  together  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Radisson.  finally 
convinced  memlx'rs  of  the  Court  of 
James  II.  especially  Prince  Riqi- 
])ert.  to  back  his  e.x|X‘dition  to  ob¬ 
tain  furs.  Shortly  thereafter,  a 
com])any  known  as  “The  Governor 
and  Com])any  of  ,\dventurers  of 
England  Trading  into  Hudson’s 


1 550 

Queen  Eleonore  of  Prance  was 
crowned  in  a  gown  of  heavy 
brocaded  silk.  The  sleeves  were 
made  from  bands  of  contrasting 
colored  silks,  shirred  together. 
The  tremendous  oversleeves 
formed  a  cape  of  sable  which 
was  attached  at  the  shoulders. 
Fur  sleeves  were  the  fashion  and 
assumed  gigantic  proportions. 


1 599 

A  doctor  of  Lombardy,  wearing 
the  typical  doctor's  costume  of 
his  day.  The  wide  palatine,  or 
collar,  of  fur  extended  to  the 
hem  in  front  and  formed  a  long 
panel  of  fur  in  back.  The  cloak 
was  usually  of  velvet,  and  always 
lined  with  fur.  Ermine  spotted 
with  tails  was  used. 
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Bay”  was  incorporated  in  1670,  and 
thus  l)egan  a  series  of  constant 
bitter  conflicts  between  the  Hnglish 
and  the  French,  for  tlie  possession 
(jf  land  front  which  they  could  draw 
suitable  revenues  in  heaver  skitis 
and  other  furs. 

Furs  were  used  in  the  New 
World  in  the  early  days  of  explora¬ 
tion  and  settlement  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  and  probably  tbe  out¬ 
standing  example  of  this  was  the 
skin  of  the  beaver.  .\t  times,  it  was 
virtually  worth  its  weight  in  silver, 
but  for  years  was  sold  on  a  “per 
lb.”  basis. 

Beavers  had  a  two-fold  value ;  the 
fur,  which  was  comlted  out.  was 
used  to  make  the  large  felt  hats 
that  were  the  distinctive  mark  of 
the  gentleman  of  that  day,  and  the 
remaining  hair  and  skin  went  to 
make  collar,  front  ])anel  and  cuff 
trimmings  for  their  cloaks  or 
mantles. 

The  establishment  of  auction 
sales  for  furs  on  a  large  scale  dates 
with  the  first  shipments  that  were 
received  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co., 
at  Garraway’s  Coffee  House  in 
1672;  these  auction  sales  of  raw 
peltries  still  play  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  international  exchange 
of  furs,  and  the  establishment  of 
raw  skin  prices. 

Fur  Traders  Build  America 

Many  of  the  names  that  became 
important  in  the  history  of  .\merica 
were  among  these  earlie.st  fur  trad¬ 
ers.  Names  like  Captain  John 
Smith.  Henry  Hudson.  Cartier. 
Bienville  who  foimded  New  Or¬ 
leans.  and  Laclede,  one  of  the 
founders  of  St.  Louis,  were  out¬ 
standing  in  their  daring  exi)k)its. 

recent  survey,  conducted  by 
the  U.  S.  National  Parks  Service 
in  \"irginia,  reveals  that  Captain 
John  Smith  traded  small  copper 
kettles  for  a  pile  of  beaver  .skills 
that  were  worth  $250  in  those  days. 
We  also  know  that  he  introduced 
the  .American  opossum  to  England, 
as  described  in  his  history  of  \’'ir- 
ginia. 

A  history  of  the  exjiansion  of 
.\merica.  and  the  gradual  conver¬ 
sion  of  wilderness  into  settlements, 
and  finally  into  large  cities,  were 
all  due  to  desire  on  the  part  of  fur 
traders  to  establish  themselves  in 
business  and  become  wealthy.  The 
demands  for  furs  had  become  great¬ 


ly  increased  with  the  imiiroved  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  lutro]X‘  and 
.\sia,  and  by  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  we  find  large  companies 
undertaking  the  opening  up  of  new 
pathways  to  the  central  and  western 
jiarts  of  Canada  and  the  Cnitcd 
.States. 

Trading  Posts  Marked  Frontiers 

Cities  like  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  were  founded  as  trading  posts 
and,  as  early  as  167.3,  we  find  that 
when  Joliet  and  Jacques  Marquette 
visited  the  area  that  is  now  Chicago, 
they  found  an  active  fur  trading 
business  already  in  exi.stence.  .\ 
French  fur  trader,  by  the  name  of 
Guaire,  was  among  the  first  settlers 
to  erect  his  house  on  what  is  now 
known  as  Fulton  Street. 

From  St.  Paul  to  Spokane. 
Washington,  a  series  of  jxists 
sprang  up  that  became  large  and 
busy  cities  and  when,  in  1784,  John 
Jacob  .'Vstor  emigrated  to  this  coun¬ 
try  from  Waldorf,  Germany,  he 
was  not  long  in  seeing  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  became  a  fur  trader.  His 
first  expeditions  to  Montreal  proved 
very  profitable  and,  by  1794,  when 
Jay’s  Treaty  caused  the  English  to 
vacate  their  posts  on  the  southern 
regions  of  the  Great  Lakes,  .\stor 
was  afforded  an  e.xcellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  broaden  out  his  chain  of 
trading  posts.  Astor  also  began 
chartering  vessels  to  China,  where  he 
.sent  large  quantities  of  furs  in  ex¬ 
change  for  spices  and  silks,  and  was 
a  constant  shipper  of  furs  to  I'hig- 
land,  where  his  own  agent.  Curtis  M. 
Lampson,  disposed  of  them.  This 
firm,  like  many  others,  can  still 
trace  the  beginnings  of  its  business 
to  the  furs  which  it  received  from 
.\stor. 

Frontiersmen  and  their  families 
were  forced  to  depend  ui)on  their 
winter  catch  of  furs  to  help  them 
establish  their  farms  and  ranches, 
for  money  was  an  almost  unknown 
(piantity  with  these  iK‘o])le,  and  it 
took  several  years  of  back-breaking 
effort  Ixjfore  the  fields  were  culti¬ 
vated  sufficiently  to  show  results. 
-Mthough  some  of  these  jx'ople 
knew  the  value  of  other  original 
jiroducts  of  the  earth,  yet.  here  they 
found  a  gainful  enterprise  for  which 
no  great  investment  of  capital  was 
required.  Tn  fact,  some  of  them 
learned  to  catch  these  animals  hv 


the  crude,  primitive  methods  of  the 
Indians,  the  use  of  snares  and  dead¬ 
falls,  made  out  of  the  saplings  of 
trees  which  they  found  readily  at 
haml. 

riie  wearing  of  furs  in  .Xinerica 
was  not  carried  on  to  the  extent 
that  it  was  in  Europe,  bec.-uise  the 
men  were  dressed  somewhat  more 
severely,  even  the  best  families  did 
not  find  the  comforts  of  life  so 
ea.sy  to  procure  as  contrasted  with 
their  friends  and  relatives  who  lived 
in  Europe  atid.  for  that  reason, 
manufacturing  furriers  were  not  in 
:iny  too  great  abundance.  Not  until 
a  few  years  after  the  Civil  War  do 
we  find  the  ideas  of  Americans 
changitig  in  the  matter  of  dress¬ 
consciousness  and  only  toward  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  did  both 
men  and  women  begin  to  gradually 
add  greater  amounts  of  furs  to  their 
wardrobes. 

Men  wore  furs  only  because  of 
the  warmth  they  would  give  them, 
and  those  in  vogue  were  in  the 
form  of  fur-lined  great  coats  with 
collars  of  otter  and  Persian  lamb. 
The  women,  however,  used  tippets, 
scarfs,  muffs,  and  fur-trimmed 
cloth  garments.  Gradually,  as  the 
vears  went  by,  they  became  more 
fur-con.scious,  until,  by  the  time  of 
the  first  World  War,  we  find  a 
lively  demand  for  women’s  fur 
coats  of  all  types  from  sport  and 
casual  wear  to  the  exclusive 
"formal”  furs. 

A  Great  Industry 

The  great  steps  forward  made  by 
the  industry  really  started  toward 
the  close  of  that  war  and.  by  1920. 
the  industry  first  began  to  sell  furs 
in  large  quantities  to  the  .American 
wotnen ;  .\merican  men  have  left 
furs  severely  alone  since  that  time, 
with  the  |x>ssible  exception  of  tbe 
very  cold  northern  provinces  of  tbe 
United  Spates  and  Canada,  wbcrc 
the  cold  and  blustery  mid-winter 
storms  make  it  requisite  for  men 
to  don  warm  fur  garments. 

The  present  era  of  the  fur  indus¬ 
try,  with  its  modern  methods  of 
production,  its  great  strides  for¬ 
ward  in  dressing  and  dyeing  of  pel¬ 
tries  to  make  them  as  soft  and 
supple  as  cloth  is  now  able  to  offer 
to  the  American  woman  garments 
that  can  be  draped  and  cut  and 
fitted  to  suit  all  personalities  and 
])ersons. 
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The  Origins  of  Skins 

Native  and  Adopted  Countries  of 
Fur-Bearing  Animals 


For  tlie  salfsiHTson  to  under¬ 
stand  properly  how  values  of 
the  various  kinds  of  furs  are 
established,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  knowledfje  of  both  the  fi[eo- 
^raphy  and  the  to])oj'ra])hy  of  ])rac- 
tically  every  section  of  the  globe. 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  indus¬ 
try  that  de|)ends  so  much  u]M)n  the 
whims  of  nature  as  this  one  which 
supplies  furs  to  milady.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  the  peoi)le  gaining 
their  livelihood  in  some  one  or 
other  branch  of  this  industry  have 
only  a  scant  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  hut  we  have  individuals  whose 
expert  technical  knowledge  is  such 
that  they  can  locate  the  immediate 
section  of  the  world  where  skins 
came  from  after  they  have  made  an 
examination  of  the  peltries.  'I'he 
opinions  of  these  men  usually  can 
he  trusted  as  they  are  conscious  of 
the  responsibility  placed  niton  them, 
and  will  usually  describe  the  effects 
and  defects  that  will  appear  in  the 
merchandise  after  it  is  made  up. 

However,  the  methods  used  by 
these  experts  are  not  by  any  means 
composed  of  hidden  secrets  and,  if 
those  who  are  interested  will  exer¬ 
cise  a  little  common  sense  and 
thought,  they  too  can  become  fair 
judges  of  the  merchandrse  they 
handle. 

The  World  in  General 

The  almost  round  orb  upon  which 
we  live  is  subject  to  varying  influ¬ 
ences  brought  about  by  its  tipped 


axis  and  the  motion  it  makes  while 
moving  around  it.  its  annual  nune- 
ment  around  the  sun,  and  the  effect 
which  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies  have  upon  its  tides,  varying 
temperatures,  and  other  similar 
phenomena. 

.Ml  this  may  he  boiled  down  into 
what  the  fur  man  knows  as  season¬ 
al  differences  and  sectional  differ¬ 
ences.  which  are  exemplified  in  the 
fact  that  the  world  is  divided  into 
three  major  ty])es  (jf  zones,  namely : 
1.  Cold  or  frigid  zone.  2.  Temper¬ 
ate,  and  3.  Tropical  or  hot. 

I'he.se  three  types  of  zones  have 
varying  seasons  which  differ  mate¬ 
rially  because  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  sun’s  rays  shine  ui)on  it. 
as  well  as  the  ])roxiniity  of  storm- 
beginning  centers. 

'I'he  frigid  zones  have  hut  tw'o 
seasons,  a  long  cold  one  and  a  short 
hot  one ;  the  temperate  zones  have 
the  four  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar :  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter ;  the  tropical  regions 
have  three  seasons,  hut  ])ractically 
always  the  same  average  tempera¬ 
tures.  and  these  seasons  are :  the 
moist,  the  wet  or  rainy,  and 
the  dry.  'I'hese  seasonal  differ¬ 
ences,  as  they  come  about,  affect  the 
plant  growth  in  the  immediate 
vicinities,  giving  varying  forms  of 
sustenance  to  wild  animals.  Ani¬ 
mals  belonging  to  the  rodent  family 
are  more  keenly  susceptible  to  di¬ 
rect  influences  of  this  plant  life,  be- 
cau.se  this  is  the  chief  means  of 


their  sustenance;  they  in  turn,  sup- 
l)ly  flesh  to  larger  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals  and.  just  as  food  affects  hu¬ 
man  beings,  so  too,  does  the  smaller 
animal's  food  affect  the  larger  ani¬ 
mals. 

-All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  wild  animals  must  rely  upon 
their  natural  ability  to  cover  their 
skins  with  a  hair  growth  that  will 
protect  the  animal  against  the  cur¬ 
rent  elements.  In  wild  fur-l)earing 
animals  this  hair  growth  takes  the 
form  of  twf)  distinctly  different 
types  of  hairs:  the  larger  coarse 
hairs,  known  as  the  guard  hair, 
which  virtually,  is  the  raincoat  of 
the  animal,  because  it  sheds  water 
with  facility,  while  the  fur,  because 
of  its  te.xture.  form  and  abundance, 
when  required,  acts  as  an  overcoat 
to  the  animal. 

It  can  he  readily  understood, 
therefore,  that  the  animal  must  pro¬ 
vide  itself  with  a  means  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  either  hair  or  fur  during 
those  seasons  when  they  are  not  re¬ 
quired,  and  again,  during  the  cold 
weather,  provide  the  vigorous 
energy  required  to  replace  the  fallen 
f)r  moulted  hairs.  This  interesting 
form  of  metabolism  must  he  re- 
])eated  constantly,  year  after  year, 
or  the  animal  will  not  survive : 
naturally,  those  that  have  survived 
are  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
.selves. 

As  the  seasons  change,  one  can 
readily  understand  that  during  the 
late  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 


1783 

A  tailored  suit  of  the  1780's  de¬ 
pended  upon  fur  for  elegant  ani¬ 
mation.  The  fashion  sketched 
was  of  gray  and  white  striped 
woolen,  with  gray  fur,  thought  to 
be  wolf,  bordering  hem,  peplum 
and  neckline.  The  enormous 
muff  was  of  gray  fur  and  white 
fur  in  stripes,  to  harmonize  with 
the  suit. 


1801 

From  Godey,  a  fashionable  sil¬ 
houette  of  1801.  Inspired,  no 
doubt,  by  the  fashions  of  the 
Empress  Josephine.  High  about 
the  throat  was  a  band  of  mink, 
and  the  tremendous  muff  is  of 
the  same  fur.  The  frill  at  the 
neck,  and  the  dainty  apron  effect 
of  the  dress  were  peculiar  to  the 
period. 
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very  little  fur  is  required  to  keep 
the  uniiual  warm  and,  therefore,  it 
is  shed.  On  the  other  liand.  cold 
weather  requirements  must  be 
quickly  provided,  so  that  then  the 
animal’s  overcoat  is  fully  developed. 

These  same  factors  also  hold  true 
when  considering  the  different  local 
temperatures  found  in  different 
l)arts  of  the  world ;  in  those  places 
where  the  average  weather  is  cold, 
the  hair  and  fur  covering  will  l)e 
more  profuse  than  in  the  milder 
climates,  even  though  the  date  on 
the  calendar  will  he  the  same  in 
lK)th  ])laces. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  both 
the  sea.sonal  and  sectional  differ¬ 
ences  in  peltries  mu.st  he  understood 
in  order  to  standardize  the  values 
of  peltries  and  fur  garments. 

Effect  of  Seasonal  Differences 

Since  there  are  mf)re  varying 
changes  of  temperatures  and 
weather  in  the  temperate  zones, 
general  classification  is  ha.sed  u]X)n 
the  four  seasons  involved.  The 
prime  or  l)est  grades  of  furs  are 
those  taken  in  the  coldest  and  driest 
days  of  winter.  In  these,  the  fur 
is  profuse,  the  guard  hairs  soft  and 
glos.sy,  and  the  skin  pliable  and 
supple.  Peltries  that  are  taken  in 
the  fall  or  autumn  have  still  under¬ 
developed  skin  and  hair  covering, 
and  this  condition  is  often  recog¬ 
nizable  by  the  fact  that  the  hair 
bulbs  protrude  through  the  hack  of 
the  .skin ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
late-caught  or  spring  taken  peltries 
generally  have  a  heavy,  unwieldy 
leather,  and  the  fur  has  begun  to 
moult,  while  the  guard  hair  becomes 
stronger  and  more  water-resistant, 
because  this  is  the  rainy  season  of 
the  year. 

W'^hile  there  are  some  exceptions, 
the  general  rule  is  to  classify  .season¬ 
al  (pialities  by  referring  to  the  top 
or  best  grade,  which  are  taken  in 
the  winter  time,  as  No.  I’s  or  firsts, 
while  those  which  are  taken  slight¬ 
ly  beU)re  or  after  the  fidl  winter 
seast)n.  are  known  as  2’s  or  sec¬ 
onds.  'I'hird  quality  skins  are  those 
which  are  taken  far  out  of  season, 
and  have  very  little  to  recommend 
their  use,  whereas,  the  fourth  grade 
are  those  ]X‘ltries  which  are  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  warm  months  and  of 
which  we  find  very  few  today  be¬ 
cause  of  the  stringent  laws  for  the 
conservation  of  wild  life. 


Fur  Peltrios  of  Asia 

Badger 

Kit  Fox 

Lasky  or  .Solongoi 

Rahhits 

Bear 

Red  Fox 

Leopard 

Raccoon 

Burunduki 

.Silver  Fox 

Lvnx 

.Sables 

Calves 

White  F'ox 

.Marmot 

Fur  .Seals 

I.ynx  Cat 

Hares 

Baum  Marten 

Scpiirrel 

Cheetah 

lackal 

Jap  Marten 

Flying  S(|uirrel 

Chinese  Civet 

Kids 

Jap  Mink 

Susliki 

Dog 

Kolinsky 

China  Mink 

TilK'tines 

Krmine 

.\ngoras 

.Moufflon 

Weasel 

Fitch 

Persian  Lambs  and 

Pulled  (ioats 

Wolf 

Blue  Fox 

related  species 

Otter 

Wt)lverii;e 

Cross  Fox 

Caraculs 

Pahmi 

P'ates 

King  Fox 

Chinese  Lambs 

Peschauiki 

Crosses 

Fur  Peltries  of  Europe 

Badger 

Krmine 

Hare 

Mink 

Susliki 

Bear 

Fitch 

Jackal 

Muskrat 

Weasel 

Burunduki 

Blue  Fox 

Krimmer 

Mole 

Wolf 

Calf 

Kitt  Fo.x 

Caracul 

( )tter 

Wolverine 

House  Cat 

Red  Fox 

Mandel  Lambs 

Peschauiki 

Sheep  Pelts 

Spotted  Cat 

White  Fo.x 

Marmot 

1  ’ony 

Lvnx 

(ienet 

I’aum  Marten 

Rabbit 

Wild  Cat 

Hamster 

Stone  Marten 

Stjuirrel 

Fur  Peltries  of  the 

United  States  and  Canada 

Badger 

Blue  Fox 

Mink 

Hair  Seal 

Bear 

Cross  Fox 

Muskrat 

Wool  Seal 

Beaver 

Gray  Fox 

.Mole 

Skunk 

House  Cat 

Red  Fox 

Optfssum 

Squirrel 

Lvnx  Cat 

Silver  Fox 

Otter 

Weasel 

VVild  Cat 

White  Fox 

Rabbit 

Wolf 

.-\merican  Civet 

Hare 

Raccoon 

Wolverine 

Coyote 

Lyn.x 

Ringtail 

Fisher 

Marten 

Fur  Seal 
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again,  in  deep  winter,  Nebraska 
will  be  in  the  heavy  throes  of  icy 
weather  while  on  the  same  line  of 
latitude,  southern  Italy  will  be  en¬ 
joying  its  subtropical  climate. 


Fur  Pultrius  of  South  Amoriea 


South  .-\mcrican  Fox  Ocelot 
( »tter  Jackal 

N'utria  C  hinchilla  and  kindred 

Spotted  Cat  species 


N'iscacha  Seal 

Guana(|iiito  (young  Skunk 
Guanaco)  Opossum 

Lincoln  Lamb  Rabbit 


Voluoting  Domostie 
Animol  Poltrios 


The  hoofed  animals  which  jtro- 
vide  for  many  of  the  economic 
wants  of  mankind,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  also  supply  fur  ])eltries. 
I'hese  peltries,  however,  are  not  as¬ 
sorted  in  the  same  manner  as  are 
those  that  are  obtained  from  wild 
animals.  For  the  most  part,  only 
the  peltries  from  very  young  ani¬ 
mals  are  used,  and  since  hoofed  ani¬ 
mals  are,  for  the  most  part,  born 
during  the  early  spring  months,  the 
l)eltries  are  all  collected  at  about 
the  same  time. 

The  most  important  value  factor 
in  the.se  i)eltries  is  the  a])pearance 
of  the  hair  covering,  which  will 
either  wool  or  hair,  as  they  have 
no  fur.  I'he  design  formed  by  the 
growth  of  this  hair  covering  and 
the  regularity  or  grouping  of  the 
patterns  formed  by  this  hair  growth 
is  the  basis  for  either  higher  or 
lower  valuations. 

The  countries  that  su])ply  i)eltries 
to  the  fur  industry  and  the  tyjx*  of 
peltries  ])roduced  by  each  of  these 
continents  are  mentioned  in  the 
tables  on  these  ])ages. 

Dufinitions  of  "Furs" 


Fur  Poltrios  of  Australia 

Hare  .Australian  Ringtail  Wallaby 

Kangaroo  Opossum  Wombat 

Lamb  Rabbit  Red  Fox 

Australian  OiH)ssum  Koala 

Dingo  (dog)  and  a  species  of  rat  arc  used  locally. 


Fur  Poltrios  of  Africa 

Caix;  Foxes  Lamb 

South  .African  Foxes  Leopard 

Jackals  Culobus  .Monkeys 


Soctional  Influoncos  on  Poltrios 

('icnerally  speaking,  furs  that  are 
taken  north  of  45'  latitude  are  con¬ 
sidered  better  fur  than  those  of  the 
same  species  taken  farther  south, 
yet  the  individual  localities  found 
within  this  range  show  great  varia¬ 
tions.  High  and  low  altitudes  which 
may  be  closely  adj<jined  often  show 
e.xtreme  variations  in  their  fur 
products,  because  of  the  colder  at¬ 
mosphere  found  in  the  higher  alti¬ 
tudes  ;  for  example,  mountain 


ranges  like  the  Himalayas,  which 
are  found  in  southerly  regions,  will 
produce  better  fur  peltries  than  will 
be  found  in  the  neighboring  low¬ 
lands. 

W  arm  oceanic  currents,  such  as 
the  (iulf  .Stream,  and  the  Japan 
Current,  will  also  produce  an  effect 
upon  the  peltries  of  animals  found 
in  nearby  countries ;  an  example  is 
tlie  coast  of  lower  .Alaska  which,  on 
the  average,  has  a  tem]>erature  that 
is  milder  than  New  York;  then 


There  are  times  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  may  be  called  “furs" 
becomes  a  controversial  issue;  the 
generally  acce])ted  definition,  from 
both  a  legal  and  technical  stand¬ 
point.  has  three  sections  as  follows; 

1.  It  is  the  skin  of  an  animal,  with 
all  or  part  of  the  hair  or  the 
fur,  or  both  intact. 

2.  It  is  used  as  attire  for  warmth 
or  adornment. 

3.  It  must  be  accepted  by  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  fur  i)roduct ;  this  is 
generally  conceded  by  its  gen¬ 
eral  use  and  sale  by  the  fur 
trade. 

For  e.xam])le.  the  hairy  vests  used 
by  the  ranchers,  or  the  sheep  lin¬ 
ings  used  for  men’s  great  coats,  can 
only  be  classified  under  .section  1 
and  2  of  the  above  definitions,  and 
are.  therefore,  not  to  be  considered 
as  furs. 
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Furs  Divided  into  Family  Groups 


PELTRIES  used  by  the  fur  in¬ 
dustry  are  classified,  while  in 
their  raw  state,  according  to 
their  zoological  order,  thus  supply¬ 
ing  a  ready  index  for  comparison 
purposes.  A  perfect  understanding 
of  these  classifications  also  greatly 
assists  in  understanding  the  possi¬ 
bilities  by  which  one  type  of  peltry 
can  be  substituted  for,  or  made  to 
simulate,  another  peltry. 

This  process  of  simulation,  how¬ 
ever,  need  not  and  should  not  be 
used  as  a  means  of  fraud,  and  under 
the  rulings  promulgated  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  for  the  fur 
industry,  such  acts  are  punishable. 
There  is  nothing  wrongful  in  the 
development  of  peltries  in  the  lower 
price  brackets,  to  conform  with  cur¬ 
rent  styles,  for  the  industry  feels 
that  every  woman  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  fur  coat 
within  the  limits  of  her  purse. 

However,  when  simulations  of 
better  furs  are  produced  in  more 
economical  peltries,  the  consumer 
has  every  right  to  know  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  fur  that  she  is  purchas¬ 
ing;  and  when  it  is  presented  to 
her  in  the  light  of  fairness  and  hon¬ 
esty,  her  appreciation  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  prove  beneficial  to  both  the 
store  and  the  industry. 

The  mammals  from  which  peltries 
used  in  the  fur  industry  are  ob¬ 
tained  may  be  divided  into  eight 
general  groups,  namely :  rodents, 
felines,  canines,  bear-raccoon  group, 
weasels,  marsupials,  ungulates,  and 
sundry. 

Rodent  Family 

The  rodents  which,  as  their  name 
indicates,  are  animals  which  gnaw, 
supply  to  the  industry  a  limited 
numl)er  of  species.  These  sjiecies 
can  be  divided  into  two  general 
groups :  the  water  rodents  and  the 
land  rodents. 

The  water  rodents,  known  as  such 
because  of  their  general  aquatic  life, 
supply  three  species  to  the  fur  in¬ 
dustry  :  the  Beaver,  the  Muskrat, 
and  the  Nutria.  The  land  rodents 
which  supply  furs  are  Rabbits  and 
Hares,  Marmots,  Susliki,  Burun- 
duki.  Squirrel,  flying  Squirrel, 


Bilch,  Hamster,  the  Chinchilla  fami¬ 
ly,  and  the  V'iscacha. 

Cat  Family 

The  felines  or  Cat  family  have 
certain  peculiarities  definite  to  their 
kind.  Carnivorous  in  practically  all 
instances,  they  have  a  lithe,  soft 
body,  often  marked  with  stripes, 
sjxds  or  rosettes.  Their  feet,  which 
are  padded  to  enable  them  to  walk 
noiselessly,  contain  sheathes  into 
which  the  claws  can  be  withdrawn 
when  not  in  use,  a  form  which  is 
known  as  retractile. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  Cats  are 
all  expert  climbers  and  generally 
seize  their  prey  with  their  claws, 
tearing  it  down  as  they  kill  it. 

There  are  two  groups  of  Cats 
that  supply  fur  ix-ltries,  namely : 
the  long-tailed  group  and  the  short¬ 
tailed  group.  The  long-tailed  group 
includes  the  true  Cats,  such  as  the 
Leopards,  Ocelots.  Cheetahs,  Wild 
Cats,  Spotted  Cats  and  House  Cats. 
The  second  group  has  a  short  or 
bob-tail,  large  rumps,  e.xceptionally 
large  feet  and  a  pencil  of  hair  on 
the  ears.  It  includes  the  Lynx, 
Lynx  Cat.  and  the  .\merican  Wild 
Cat.  A  related  s])ecies  of  near-Cats 
contains  the  Chinese  Civet. 

Dog  Family 

The  canine  or  Dog  family  con¬ 
sists  of  animals  which,  although 
their  skeleton  form  resembles  the 
Cat’s,  are  totally  different  in  their 
habits.  Many  of  the  species  are  gre¬ 
garious  in  that  they  run  together 
or  hunt  their  i)rey  in  packs.  They 
are  built  for  coursorial  or  running 
habits,  but  they  can  do  no  climbing 
with  their  stiff,  straight  legs.  The 
four  species  in  this  group  are:  the 
Fox,  the  Wolf,  the  Jackal,  and  the 
Dog.  In  the  Fo.x  group,  we  have 
the  Red  Fox.  and  its  related  freak 
species,  the  Silver  Fox.  the  Cross 
Fox,  and  the  Black  Fox.  .Another 
variety  is  the  .Arctic  Fox.  which  has 
two  phases:  the  White  Fox  and  the 
Blue  Fox.  The  other  species  are : 
the  Kit  Fox.  the  Grey  Fox,  the 
King  Fox.  and  the  Cape  Fox.  be¬ 
sides  a  few  odd  varieties  that  occa¬ 
sionally  come  into  the  market. 


The  South  .American  fox  is  an 
interrelated  si)ecies  between  the 
Jackal  and  the  .American  Grey  Fox. 

The  Wolf  group  contains  the 
several  Wolf  sj)ecies,  which  includes 
the  Timber  and  Brush  Wolves;  the 
Coyote  is  a  .sub-species. 

Only  one  species  of  Dog  is  used, 
that  which  comes  from  Manchukuo 
and  Mongolia. 

Woasal  Family 

The  Weasel  family  contains  some 
of  the  most  important  animals  that 
supply  furs  to  the  industry.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  the  majority  of  these 
animals  are  blood-thir.sty.  and  have 
an  active  lust  for  killing,  but  do 
not  trust  each  other,  and,  e.xcept 
during  the  mating  seasons,  are  rare¬ 
ly  seen  traveling  in  pairs.  Many 
members  of  this  family  have  scent 
glands  which  are  ohno.xions  to 
other  animals ;  this  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  Skunk  and  the 
Little  Sjxttted  Skunk  f incorrectly 
called  Civet  Cat ). 

The  divisions  of  the  Weasel 
family  are  as  follows :  Martens  and 
.Sables,  which  include  .Siberian 
.^able.  the  Hudson  Bay  Sable  or 
Canadian  Marten,  Japanese  and 
Chinese  Sables,  the  Baum  Alarten, 
.Stone  Marten  and  Jap  Marten. 
The  .American  Marten  has  a  sub¬ 
species  which  is  known  as  Fisher. 

The  Minks  are  divided  into  three 
general  groups,  the  .American,  the 
European,  and  the  .Asiatic.  .Among 
the  .Asiatic  Mink,  we  have  the  China 
Mink.  Jap  Mink  and  Kolinsky. 

The  Weasel  group  (which  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Weasel  family) 
contains  the  Ermines  and  the 
Wea.sels,  and  includes  the  Man¬ 
churian  or  Lasky  Ermine. 

The  rest  of  the  Weasel  family  is 
made  uj)  of  the  Badgers,  which  in¬ 
clude  the  little  Pahmi  found  in 
China,  the  (Atters.  including  the  Sea 
Otter,  the  Wolverine,  the  Skunk, 
and  the  subspecies,  the  Little 
Spotted  Skunk,  which  the  trade 
now'  calls  the  Civet-Spotted  Skunk. 

Boar-Racoon  Group  .. 

The  Bear-Raccoon  group  is  gen¬ 
erally  noted  for  its  flat-footedness. 
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the  fact  tliat  it  is  umnivorous,  able 
to  eat  almost  everything,  and  its 
habit  of  hil)ernating  during  that 
j)art  of  the  winter  when  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  cold,  riiere  are  three  ani¬ 
mals  in  this  sjxfcies ;  the  Raccoon, 
the  American  Ringtail  or  Massarisk, 
and  the  Hear. 

Marsupials 

The  marsupials,  which  word 
comes  from  the  Latin,  meaning 
“ixiuch”,  is  a  classification  for 
those  interesting  animtils  in  which 
the  female  has  a  pouch  in  which  she 
carries  her  young:  these  young  are 
lx»rn  in  a  very  utuler-developed 
state,  and  stay  to  feed  in  the  pouch 
until  they  are  mature  babies.  In 
this  grou])  will  be  found  the  Ameri¬ 
can  (  tpossum.  .South  .American 
Water  ( )po.ssum.  .\u.stralian  Phal- 
anger  generally  called  .Austndiati 
0|K)ssttm.  the  Ringtail  ( )|K)ssttm. 
the  Koala,  the  Kangaroo,  and  the 
Wallaby. 

Ungulates 

The  ungulates  or,  in  other  words 
the  hoofed  animals,  that  are  used  in 
the  fitr  itiditstry  are  divided  into 
the  following  groups :  the  Sheep 
and  Lamb,  the  Goat  and  Kid,  the 
Camel,  the  Calf,  and  the  Pony.  In 
the  Lamb  group,  we  have  two  ty])e.s 
from  which  we  draw  sui)plies,  name¬ 
ly:  the  rug  Shee]).  which  supjdy  the 
( araculs  and  the  Persian  Lambs 
and  the  clothing  woctl  .Sheep.  The 
Persian  Lambs,  when  they  are 
crossed  with  clothing  wool  Sheep, 
produce  what  is  known  as  Cross 
Persian  Lamb.  .Also  in  this  group, 
we  have  the  Krimmer.  •  Lambs 
which  are  still-born  or  dispatched 
at  an  early  age.  have  a  very  fiat, 
moire  appearance  and  are  known  as 


Broadtails. 

rite  Kids  are  of  varying  types, 
ranging  from  the  stiff  coarse-haired 
species  that  come  from  the  Near 
Last  and  India,  to  the  silky-haired 
types  obtained  in  China:  these 
latter  look  like  the  Caracul  Lamb. 
The  trade  is  permitted  to  call  the 
latter  Caracul-ilyed  Kid,  when  the 
characteristic  of  the  Caracul  Lamb 
IS  e.xemjilified. 

rite  clothing  wool  Slieej)  from 
which  we  obtain  ftirs  are  sheared 
and  dyed  to  simulate  Heaver  and 
other  pile-type  furs. 

'file  South  .\merican  cncssbred 
Lambs,  which  are  known  as  Lincoln 
and  Borrego  Lambs,  are  shearetl 
:md  known,  because  of  their  fanci- 


To  facilitate  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  fur  groups  from  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  standpoitn,  the  following 
method,  obtained  from  the  author's 
book :  Selling  Furs  Successfully"*  is 
suggested : 

The  Seal  and  SeoUDyed  Group 

Seals.  Hudson  Seal-dyed  Musk¬ 
rats.  .Seal-dyed  Coney  or  Rab¬ 
bits. 

Sportswear  Furs  With  Moderately 
Long  Hair  or  Fur 

Heaver.  Raccoon.  Muskrat.  .Stjuir- 
rel.  .American  Ojiossum.  .Aus¬ 
tralian  (J)possum.  .Australian 
Ringtail  ( fpossum.  .Skunk.  .Amer¬ 
ican  Civet. 

Sportswear  Furs  With  a  Short  Pile 

Nutria.  Otter.  Silver  Muskrat 
and  (iolden  Muskrat.  Marmot. 


ful  patterns,  as  Broadtail-processed 
1  .ambs. 

The  Pony  used  in  the  fur  indus¬ 
try  is  a  young  horse  or  colt,  and 
comes  chietly  from  western  Europe; 
a  similar  tyjx?  of' animal,  but  gen¬ 
erally  inferior,  is  the  young  Calfskin 
from  this  region. 

riiere  is  one  member  of  the 
Camel  family  that  we  use  and  it  is 
known  as  the  ( iuana(|uito.  which  is 
the  young  of  the  (jiianaco. 

In  the  .sundry  classification  of 
furs,  we  have  three  general  groups, 
which  cannot  be  classified  with  any 
other  furs,  namely:  the  Seals,  which 
are  divided  into  the  fur  Seals  and 
Hair  .^eals :  the  Moles,  and  the 
Monkeys. 


.'susliki.  Fitch.  Alanclmrian 
Ermine.  Wild  Cat.  Lajiin. 

Sportswear  Furs  With  a  Hat 
Appearance 

Leopards,  f  Ocelot.  Sjxitted  Cat. 
Hurunduki.  Kidskin.  Pony.  Calf. 
Tropical  Seal.  Hair  Seal. 

Furs  Used  for  Dress  Wear 

Flat-haired  Dressy  Furs :  Per¬ 
sian  Lambs;  Cross  Persian;  (iray 
Persians  and  Krimmers;  Cara¬ 
cul:  Indian  Lambs:  Kidskins; 
Processed  Broadtail  Lamb.  Long¬ 
haired  Dressy  Furs.  Short-haired 
Dressy  Furs :  Weasel  and 

Ermine ;  Mole ;  Mink :  Kolinsky. 

Furs  for  Formal  Wear 

Chinchilla.  Ermine.  Broadtail 
and  Persian  Broadtail.  Sables 
and  Martens.  White  Fox, 

Furs  Used  for  Accessories 

Sables.  Martens.  Fisher. 

Furs  Used  for  Trimming  Fabric 
Garments 

Flat-Haired  Furs.  Short-Haired 
■  Furs:  American  Ringtail  or  Bas- 
sarisk :  Chinese  Civet  Cat ;  House 
Cat :  Pahmi ;  Asiatic  Raccoon ; 
A’oung  Hair  Seal;  Long-Haired 
Furs:  Badger;  Bear;  Wild  Cats; 
Chinese  Dog;  Foxes;  Guana- 
(juito;  Jackal;  Hare;  Lynx; 
Lynx  Cat;  Monkey  and  Monkey 
float;  Tibetine;  Wolf  and  Coy¬ 
ote;  Wolverine. 

*Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 


1830 

Paris  aristocrats  of  the  I830's 
combined  a  collar  and  boa, 
creating  the  fur  palatine.  In 
back,  the  fur  takes  a  round  cape 
line,  striking  midway  to  the 
waist,  and  extending  to  the  hem 
of  the  velvet  coat  in  front.  The 
inevitable  muff  was  of  the  same 
fur.  Ribbons  and  plumes  trimmed 
the  hats. 


Retail  Grouping  of  Furs: 
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Why  and  How  Furs  Are  Processed 

Dressing,  Blending,  Dyeing,  etc. 


The  ])rocessors  of  fur  ^x'ltries 
have  a  double  problem  to  face, 
to  which  is  added  the  intricacies 
of  manufacturing  procedure  through 
which  fur  ])eltries  must  pass,  before 
the  garment  is  finally  com])leted. 

The  skin  of  fur  ixdtries  cannot  he 
processed  in  the  same  matiner  in 
which  shoe  leather  is  tanned  for. 
first  of  all.  the  hair  remains  attached 
to  the  skin,  and  since  it  is  the  basis 
of  the  l)eauty  of  furs,  must  Ik*  given 
careful  consideration.  Secondly,  the 
skins  mu.st  have  gcMnl  drajfing  (ptali- 
ties.  l)esides  iK*rmitting  the  ])erfect 
elimination  of  damaged  places  which 
are  found  in  a  good  many  of  the 
skins.  Thirdly,  a  certain  amount  of 
stretch  or  ela.sticity  must  Ik*  incor- 
jKirated  into  the  skin,  so  that  the 
wearer  will  not  pull  it  apart  when 
putting  on  and  wearing  the  garment. 

The  Dressing  Processes 

With  very  few  exceptions,  skins 
are  first  processed  in  the  dressing 
plants :  “dressing”  is  the  trade  name 
for  the  tyjie  of  tanning  which  is  done 
to  fur  skins.  Primarily,  the  puriK)se 
of  dressing  skins  is  to  preserve  them 
from  bacterial  decay,  the  effects  of 
fungus  growths,  and  the  ravages  of 
insects  whose  grubs  subsist  on  the 
raw  material  of  the  skin  itself,  .\fter 
a  selection  is  made  of  those  dressed 
l)eltries  which  will  remain  natural 
and  those  which  will  l)e  dyed  in 
different  shades  of  color,  the  dyers 
receive  the  skins  for  their  processes. 
To  under.stand  the  intricate  diffi¬ 


culties.  it  must  l)e  understood  that 
the  skin  consists  of  three  divisions, 
two  of  which,  the  epidermis  and  the 
malpighian  layer,  form  the  upper 
section,  while  the  lower  or  true  skin, 
known  as  the  dermis,  supplies  the 
basis  or  background  of  the  peltry 
l)oth  in  life  and  when  inert.  The  hair 
covering,  which  varies  from  hair  and 
w(K)l  in  domestic  animals  to  a  double 
type  of  covering,  known  as  the  fur 
fiber  and  guard  hair  in  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  grows  out  at  an  angle  from 
the  skin  layers,  and  has  the  lower 
or  bulbous  portion  anchored  into  a 
cup-like  formation  of  the  skin 
known  as  the  follicle.  This  follicle, 
when  injured,  either  in  the  several 
stages  of  processing  or  in  the  pre- 
processed  state,  may  cause  shedding 
to  take  place,  as  the  hairs  are  no 
longer  held  firmly  within  these 
follicles. 

The  physical  form  of  the  skin  is 
a  series  of  filx'rs  made  up  of  a 
chemical  sub.stance  known  as  colla¬ 
gen.  the  same  substance  which, 
when  boiled  out  and  projxrly  treate<l. 
forms  the  basis  of  the  gelatin  that  is 
used  in  cimimerce  and  in  fcKKls. 
Skins  that  are  unduly  heated,  either 
in  the  processing  or  by  the  wearer, 
become  gelatinized  and.  in  the  trade, 
this  condition  is  referred  to  as 
“burnt”. 

Dressing  processes  start  with  a 
soaking  in  water,  to  which  common 
salt  (sodium  chloride)  has  Ixen 
added  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
bacterial  decay ;  this  softens  the  .skin 


from  its  stitTene<l  raw  .state,  and  when 
thoroughly  wet.  the  skins  are  wrung 
out  ajul  given  to  men  with  long 
razor-sharp  knives  that  are  firmly 
affi.xed  to  a  bench  which  they  strad¬ 
dle. 

This  operation,  which  is  known 
as  “fleshing”,  removes  the  sheath 
tissue  and  adhering  fats.  The  men 
who  dt)  this  work  are  highly  skilled 
and  must  exercise  great  care,  or 
pieces  of  the  skin  may  be  gouged  out. 
or  else  the  skin  may  become  badly 
cut. 

Some  skins  which  are  unhaired, 
such  as  the  Ixaver  and  the  nutria, 
are  given  a  depilatory  treatment  at 
this  time,  which  loosens  the  bristly 
guard  hair  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
removed,  leaving  the  fur  intact  on 
the  skin. 

The  next  step  is  that  of  pickling, 
and  this  forms  the  first  steps  of  the 
dressing  state.  The  solutions  gen¬ 
erally  are  a  combination  of  alum, 
salt,  and  an  acid,  the  latter  for  the 
purjx)se  of  causing  the  pickle  to  be 
inhibited  into  the  skin. 

Finishing  th«  Skins 

As  sot>n  as  the  skins  have  bec»>me 
thoroughly  opaque,  they  are  treated 
with  a  rulKlown  of  oil.  and  then 
placed  into  an  ap|xiratus  which  is 
known  as  the  “kicker” :  this  api^xira- 
tus  Iwks  something  like  half  of  a 
keg  that  is  cut  lengthwise,  and  has 
inserted  two  long  wooden  legs  with 
feet  that  move  alternately  in  a  “kick¬ 
ing”  action.  The  friction  evolved 


1867 

Fashionable  ladies  of  1867  wore 
pinch-waisfed  coats  bordered 
with  fur.  This  one  used  ermine 
spotted  with  ermine  tails.  The 
muff,  made  from  the  material  of 
the  coat,  was  banded  with  er¬ 
mine.  The  full  sleeves  were  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  wrist  with  a  cuff  of 
ermine. 


1893 

Berthas  were  the  rage  among  the 
ladies  of  1893.  The  handsome 
taffeta  gown  sketched  had  its 
"bertha"  bordered  in  sable, 
while  two  bands  of  sable  en¬ 
circled  the  skirt,  which  was  full 
in  the  back,  with  a  bustle.  The 
muff,  of  conservative  size,  was 
of  sable  too. 
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WORLD’S  LARGEST  BLENDERS  OF  FURS 


Established  1920 


282-286  SEVENTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHickering  4>5400 


W  hen  your  fore  ore  perfectly  blended  to  HOLD 
their  color — yow  HOLD  your  customer.  ^ 


Expert  blending  is  on  orl — on  ort  that  we  hove 
mastered — on  art  that  for  over  twenty  years  has 
won  for  us  the  implictt  confidence  of  the  entire 
Fur  industry. 


Retailers,  Dealers  ond  Monofocturere  ore  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  praise  of  IFoshion-right  Gittner  Blended 
Furs.  Their  new  smort  colonngs  ohract  Fashion- 
wise  women  everywhere  who  desnond  colore  that 
give  long  wear. 


Originotdre  of  the  new  SAME  shode  on  KOUNSKY 
ond  the  new  SABLE  ond  RSHER  shodes  on  HTOL 


causes  the  oils  to  thoroughly  ])ene- 
trate  the  fibers  and  lubricate  them ; 
this  gives  the  skin  its  spongy  elas¬ 
ticity. 

The  peltries  are  then  ])artially 
dried  and  thrown  into  a  vast  rotary 
drum  with  dry  sawdust ;  they  are 
then  removed  and  thrown  into  an¬ 
other  drum  and  given  a  second 
tumbling  with  clean  sawdust.  When 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  st)ft.  they  are 
j)laced  into  a  rotating  cage  that  is 
covered  with  a  network  of  wire  over 
its  cylindrical  front :  the  purpose  is 
to  jH'rmit  the  .sawdust  to  he  droi)ited 
out  while  the  peltries  remain  within. 
The  final  finishing  stages  con.si.st  of 
th(»roughly  heating  (mt  and  blowing 
out  the  still  adhering  jjarticles  of 
.sawdust  and  .stretching  them  out 
evenly. 

Th«  Dyeing  Processes 

In  this  state,  they  may  he  returned 
to  the  owner  for  his  selection  or  niav 
])roceed  immediately  into  the  dyeing 
processes.  The  dyeing  operations 
are.  in  nio.st  instances,  done  in  a 
separate  plant,  by  men  eqnipi)ed  with 
])r(jrer  technical  knowledge  of  the 
<lyeing  processes. 

The  fir. St  stage  of  dyeing  requires 

TRADE  MARK - TRADE  MARK 

“PERSIANIZE” 

• 

NATURE’S  RIVAL  FOR  RE-LUSTERING 
DULL  PERSIAN  LAMS  GARMENTS 

An  Approved  Liquid  Formula  — 
Absolutely  Grenseless  and  Harmless! 

Brilliantly  re-lusters  NEW  and  OLD  dinqy 
lookin9  PERSIAN  LAMB  GARMENTS  in- 
cludin9  CARACULS,  BROADTAILS,  KID 
SKINS.  PONY'S.  GALYAKS.  KRIMMER. 
PERSIAN  PAWS.  Etc.  ExcalUnf  for  dull 
MINKS.  SKUNKS.  NATURAL  MUSKRATS 
.  .  .  VITAL  on  all  remodelin9  and  Stora9a 
Jobs.  Valuable  Adverfisin9  and  Promo¬ 
tional  material  9iven  with  your  order  to 
help  boost  your  trade.  NOW  USED  BY 
OVER  1100  reputable  Furriers  and  retail¬ 
ers.  IT'S  NEW  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU  WITH 
GREAT  "SALES  PULL"  and  immense 
profits.  Don't  hesitate!  Send  in  your 
order  now!! 

Re-luster  50  Garments 

•KLV  5750 

GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  FULL  YEAR 

PERSIANIZING  COMPANY 

1170  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 

LExkigton  2-3247 


that  the  peltry  he  proi)erly  jtrepared 
hy  immersion  into  a  solution  of  wash¬ 
ing  so<la  and  salt,  to  remrtve  grease 
and  jiermit  the  i)enetration  of  the 
various  solutions,  .\fter  neutraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  washing  solutions,  the 
skins  are  ])laced  int(»  a  hath  that  is 
known  as  a  “mordant”,  the  ])urpo.se 
of  which  is  to  introduce  into  the  hair 
and  skin  solutions  of  metallic  salts, 
generally  tlut.se  of  iron  and  cojiper. 
These  mordant  solutions  act  as  a 
hinder  for  the  dye  which  is  to  follow  : 
the  theory  of  fur  dyeing  is  to  im¬ 
pregnate  the  hair  with  solutions 
which  will  form  with  the  dye  large 
insoluahle  ])article.s  that  are  locked 
within  the  cells  of  the  hair.  These 
])article.s  must  he  such  that  they  can¬ 
not  he  washed  out  and.  besides,  do 
not  cake  on  the  outside  of  the  hair, 
thereby  cau.sing  discoloration  U)  the 
wearer’s  clothing. 

The  dyeing  baths  contain  eitlter 
vegetable  dyes  or  anilines;  anilines 
are  far  more  generally  used  today 
than  the  vegetable  dyestuffs  because 
of  the  sjx’cd  of  ])roduction  which 
they  permit,  and  the  greater  range 
of  color  shades. 

The  vegetable  dyes  are  still  used 
for  ])eltries  like  Persian  lamb  and 
caraculs,  and  sometimes  for  foxes, 
and  recjuire  several  dippings  before 
the  final  depth  of  color  is  satisfactory. 

.\niline  dyes  that  are  used  for 
furs  are  of  a  type  known  as  inter¬ 
mediates.  and  are  not  the  same  as 
those  which  are  u.sed  for  other  te.x- 
tiles,  such  as  wool,  cotton  and 
rayon.  The  dyeing  of  furs  is  never 
done  in  high  temperatures,  as  the 
leather  would  he  ruined  completely 
at  alxn’e  110°  Fahrenheit,  and  in 
some  instances,  even  this  is  too 
warm  for  the  skins. 

.\fter  the  i)eltries  have  been  left 
in  the  aniline  dyestuffs  for  several 
hours,  they  are  withdrawn  and 
thoroughly  washed,  and  the  skins 
again  treated  with  salt  and  oils  to 
bring  hack  their  siiongy  <|ualities 
after  which,  as  in  the  dressing  pro- 
j  cesses,  they  are  thoroughly  drum¬ 
med  to  remove  all  remaining  re¬ 
movable  dye  particles  and  excess 
grease. 

Some  ])eltries  require  the  dye¬ 
stuffs  to  he  applied  by  a  series  of 
hrushings  either  by  hand  or  hy  ma¬ 
chine,  and  this  is  es])ecially  true  of 
'  furs  that  have  a  pile  appearance. 
I  .'Maska  sealskins  are  jirocessed  in 
i  this  manner  so  as  to  keep  the  leather 


in  its  natural  color  state;  seal-dyed 
muskrats  and  seal-dyed  coney,  also 
receive  several  hrushings  of  dye¬ 
stuffs  by  machine  after  the  gnjund 
dye  lias  been  applied  hy  immersion 
in  the  vats. 

Another  method  of  dyeing  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  “blending" 
or  "ti\)ping”  although  such  names 
as  “feathering”  and  "shading",  are 
ahso  used  to  describe  the  same  ])er- 
formance.  Although  done  on  in¬ 
dividual  skins,  it  is  today  worked 
extensively  on  sections  of  garments 
])rior  to  their  final  assembling,  so 
that  the  ]X‘ltries  will  blend  with 
those  on  either  side.  The  various 
stages  f)f  blending  are  accomplished 
in  practically  the  .same  manner  as 
is  used  in  immersion  dyeing,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  various  solutiotis  are 
hru.shed  on  the  hair;  the  final  dye¬ 
stuff  ai)plication  is  generally  affixed 
with  a  series  of  fine  hrushings  done 
with  goose  and  turkey  feathers. 

Some  Special  Processes 

Some  furs,  such  as  those  which 
have  a  pile  appearance,  receive  spe¬ 
cial  treatment ;  the  guard  hairs  must 
he  removed  so  that  no  sharp  bris¬ 
tles  remain,  and  this  is  accomidished 
by  the  use  of  an  unhairing  machine 
which  contains  blowers  to  hold 
aside  the  fur  while  a  series  of 
“guillotine"  knives  descend  and 
jiromptly  cut  the  guard  hairs  clo.se 
to  the  skin.  Contrary  to  some  be¬ 
liefs.  skins  are  not  eml)ossed  to 
give  them  their  moire  appearance, 
although  at  one  time  a  method  of 
this  kind  was  pro])osed  an<l  tried 
out  experimentally,  hut  proved  un¬ 
successful  ;  a  peltry  must  have  a 
natural  curl  or  it  cannot  .stand  up 
under  the  daily  usage  given  to  it  hy 
the  wearer. 

There  are  modifications  of  these 
dyeing  processes  in  several  in¬ 
stances  as,  for  e.xample.  where  a 
dark  grey  ground  is  desired  and  the 
tips  of  the  fur  and  hair  remain 
white,  as  in  chinchilla-dyed  rabbit 
and  platina-dyed  white  fox.  Lead 
solutions  are  used  to  give  the  grey 
color  and  the  tips  returned  to  their 
white  state  by  reducing  the  lead 
solutions  to  a  white  compound  which 
is  suh.sequently  washed  out.  In 
some  instances,  chemicals  or  waxes, 
which  are  known  as  “resists”,  are 
brushed  on  the  hair  tips  and  then 
the  entire  skin  is  immersed  in  the 
dye  hath. 
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Transferring  Style  Into  Furs 

High  Points  in  Manufacturing 


THK  manufacturing  of  iK*ltries 
into  ganuc'ius  dates  far  into 
anticiuity,  and  it  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  fact  that  up  to  within  only  re¬ 
cent  years,  furs  were  always  sewn 
together  hy  hand.  In  fact,  the  first 
practical  sewing  machines  were  of 
American  invention  and  only 
evolved  between  ISSO  and  1890. 
Furs  are  still  sewn  hy  hand  in  such 
places  as  China,  and  .some  of  the 
less  progressive  luirojiean  and 
Asiatic  countries;  until  recently. 
Russia  also  used  hand  sewing  meth¬ 
ods. 

The  apparatus  re<|uired  in  the 
manufacturing  plants  is  not  very 
complicated,  and  a  ])lant  can  he  very 
easily  assemhled.  'I'he  fur  cutter 
carries  the  tools  of  his  trade  in  his 
vest  jHK'ket :  these  generally  con¬ 
sist  of  a  small  tlat  knife,  which  lies 
coinfortahly  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  perhaps  a  small  6-inch 
ruler,  and  a  jiair  of  jiincers.  I'he 
.sewing  machine  is  small  and  com¬ 
pact  and  consists  of  two  rotating 
cog  wheels  over  which  a  needle 
doilges  hack  and  forth,  while  a 
shuttle  rapidly  ])icks  up  each  stitch 
and  carries  it  over  for  the  next  dart 
of  the  needle,  forming  an  overcast 
stitch;  the  two  pieces  of  fur  that 
are  sewn  together  are  held  in  a  ]X‘r- 
pendicular  ixisition  as  they  are  fed 
into  the  rotating  wheels. 

Before  the  jK'ltries  can  he  manu¬ 
factured.  they  are  assorted  into  vari¬ 
ous  grades  and  sizes,  then  ])roperly 
calculated  so  that  the  finished  gar¬ 
ment  will  conform  to  a  specified 
calculation  for  competitive  selling; 
there  are  exceptions,  of  course,  to 
be  found  in  those  garments  which 
are  made  especi.ally  for  the  wcmian 
who  can  afford  an  expensive  gar¬ 
ment. 

After  the  skins  have  been  sorted 
into  first,  second  and  third  (pialities. 
they  are  cl.assified  according  to 
sizes — extra  large,  large,  medium, 
and  .small;  hundles  are  assemhled 
according  to  the  type  and  cpiality  of 
garments  reriuired  and  held  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  use  hy  the  cutter.  Some 
peltries.  lu)wever.  must  he  assorted 


to  match  the  colors  pro^x-rly  as  in 
the  instance  of  mink  and  natural 
s(juirrel.  and  then  there  are  other 
skins  that  must  lx-  matched  for 
their  moire  design  or  for  their  char¬ 
acteristic  curl,  such  as  the  caracul 
and  the  I'ersian  land). 

Damaging  Out 

The  skins  are  now  dampenetl  and 
.stretched  slightly  so  that  the  cutter 
can  adjust  them  economically  into 
the  pattern  which  lies  before  him 
on  his  table.  I  he  first  cutting  task 
is  the  removal  of  damaged  areas 
and  this  is  done  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  these  places  unnoticeahle 
in  the  finished  garment.  This  stage, 
which  is  known  as  "damaging  out” 
consists  first  in  cutting  tmt  the  dam¬ 
age  into  a  s<iuare  or  oblong  aper¬ 
ture.  and  then  cutting  triangular 
"tongues",  which  are  later  sewn  to¬ 
gether  by  the  sewer,  who  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  an  "operator".  I'he 
manner  in  which  this  appears  on 
the  skin  side  is  graphically  shown 
in  Figure  A,  page  48. 

Latting  In  and  Lotting  Out 

Peltries  are  generally  not  all  of 
the  same  shai)e  and  size,  and  in 
order  to  square  them  out  to  fit  natu¬ 
rally  with  each  other,  they  must 
either  be  lengthened  or  widened. 
The  process  of  lengthening  the  pel¬ 
try  which,  of  course,  takes  away 
from  its  width,  is  known  as  “letting- 
out”,  and  consists  in  making  a  se¬ 
ries  of  triangular  cuts  which  are 
moverl  down  from  the  point  of  the 
incision  to  a  ix)int  Yi  to  1  inch  lx‘- 
low  the  original  ajxx  of  the  tri¬ 
angular  cut.  This  procedure  can  lx* 
under.stood  by  carefully  examiuing 
F'igure  B.  “Letting-in”  is  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this  process,  for  the  apex 
of  the  triangular  cuts  are  forced  up¬ 
ward  the  ])rescrilx‘d  distance,  so 
that  the  ]x4try  will  be  wider  but 
not  as  long  as  its  previous  sha])e. 
This  may  also  be  noticed  by  examin- 
ing  Figure  1». 

Peltries  that  have  an  awkward 
shajx'.  that  is  to  say.  the  necks  tin) 
narrow,  and  the  rum])s  too  wide. 


will  have  a  combination  of  letting- 
out  and  letting-in  processes  applied. 

Joining  th«  Skins 

After  this  has  been  completed, 
and  the  unwanted  parts  of  the  pel¬ 
try  removed,  they  are  joined  to 
(.ach  other  by  a  series  of  cuts  which 
are  shown  in  F'igure  C,  either  of  a 
zigzag  nature  or  a  wavy  nature. 
The  zigzag  cuts  are  usually  used  to 
join  skins  that  are  of  the  pile  type, 
whereas,  the  wavy  cuts  are  incor- 
poratetl  into  skins  that  have  a  moire 
l)attern.  such  as  the  caraculs  and 
tlat  l^ersians.  Other  ix;ltries  such 
as  are  found  in  the  “blocked"  coney 
garments  are  sewn  in  straight  lines 
in  all  directions. 

There  are  many  other  interesting 
cutting  methods  used  l)oth  for 
economy  of  material  or  to  attain  a 
special  ap])earance.  One  of  these  is 
known  as  "resetting",  which  i)er- 
mits  an  individual  skin  to  be  cut 
into  a  series  of  numlx*re<l  strips. 
See  F'igure  IT  I'hese  strips  are 
then  reset  into  varying  combinations 
of  the  numl)ers  so  that  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  two  peltries  can  he  ob¬ 
tained  where  one  existed  before, 
each  peltry,  of  course,  being  half 
the  size  of  the  original  one.  and 
each  having  a  full  complement  of 
backs,  sides  and  bellies  in  miniature. 
In  this  manner,  also,  two  peltries 
can  lx-  made  to  resemble  three,  or 
three  peltries  may  resemble  four. 

.\uother  method  of  cutting  tech- 
ni(iue  consists  of  inserting  strips  of 
leather  Ix*tween  the  se])arate  cuts  of 
the  skin ;  this  is  known  as  “leather¬ 
ing",  but  is  only  i)ractised  on  those 
furs  that  have  a  very  profuse  fur 
filxT.  such  as  the  white  fox.  and 
heavily-furred  wolves.  In  this  man¬ 
ner.  a  greater  area  can  be  obtained 
from  the  same  skin  and  the  leather 
strij)s  are  hidden  from  view  by  the 
interlocking  of  fur  fibers  over  the 
strips  of  leather.  See  Figure  FT 

.\ti  interesting  departure  from 
the  "letting-out"  o])eration  is  the 
“dro])ping"  of  mink.  'I'he  same 
principle  is  used  here  as  iu  the  “let¬ 
ting-out"  operations  described  pre- 
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Fur  Machine  In  Op¬ 
eration.  Sewing 
backs  of  skins,  cut 
In  narrow  strips,  for 
a  let  out  garment. 
(Bonis  Bros.  Fur 
Machinery  Corp.) 


viimsly,  t'.xcept  that  cacli  skin  is 
si)lit  in  half,  the  "grutzen"  or  dor¬ 
sal  ridge  retained  intact,  and  di¬ 
agonal  cuts  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
width  made  throughout  the  length 
of  the  ix'ltry.  Each  little  strip  is 
staggered  dow’iiward  in  the  sewing 
operation,  thereby  lengthening  the 
skin  into  a  long  narrow  strip.  The 
purj)ose  of  splitting  the  ixdtry  is  to 
provide  each  side  of  the  coat  with 
a  corres|X)nding  half  skin  and,  in 
that  manner,  pnxluce  a  more  uni¬ 
form  appearance. 

Sewing  into  Garmont 

.As  rapidly  as  the  cutter  com¬ 
pletes  his  work,  the  jxltries  are 
handed  to  the  ojxrator  for  sewing, 
who  pieces  them  together  in  their 
apjx)inted  places  in  the  garment, 
taking  care  that  both  edges  meet 
exactly  and  do  not  slide  out  of  posi¬ 
tion.  There  will,  of  course,  be  a 
certain  amount  of  puckering  that 
appears  after  he  has  completed  his 
work,  hut  this  is  taken  care  of  in 
the  next  step  of  the  manufacturing 
l)rocedure. 

The  separate  parts  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  which,  in  the  average  swag¬ 
ger.  consist  of  the  body,  the  sleeves, 
and  the  collar,  are  given  to  the  nail¬ 
er;  his  work  consists  in  thoroughly 
wetting  the  skins  and  nailing  them 
to  conform  to  the  pattern  upon 
which  the  cutter  bases  his  work. 
This  pattern  is  chalk-marked  on  a 
large  soft-wood  board,  and  the  wet¬ 
ted  garment  is  nailed  to  cover  all 
parts  of  these  chalk  marks.  .An 
over-stretched  garment  can  prove 
very  unsatisfactory  to  the  consum¬ 
er,  causing  rips  and  tears  when  put¬ 
ting  it  on  and  sitting  down.  .A 


properly  made  garment  should  have 
sufficient  elasticity  to  permit  of  the 
usual  activities  of  the  wearer.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  all 
these  details  that  the  type  of  dress¬ 
ing  which  has  Ixen  incorix)rated  in¬ 
to  the  skin  is  very  important  as,  if 
the  leather  had  been  tightly  tanned, 
the  puckers  cau.sed  by  sewing  could 
not  be  stretched  out  of  the  skin. 

'I'he  wetted,  nailed  garments  are 
now  allowed  to  dry,  which  may  take 
anywhere  from  a  few  hours  to 
overnight.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
the  nails  are  removed  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  once  again  laid  uiK)n  the  gar¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  then  “sciuared",  which 
is  an  operation  that  refers  to  cut¬ 
ting  all  excess  of  skins  away  from 
the  garments,  thereby  removing  the 
nail  holes,  and  giving  a  true  edge 
to  facilitate  the  closing  operation. 

The  closing  of  garments  consists 
of  joining  the  sleeves  and  the  collar 
to  the  body,  which  is  done  by  the 
ojxrator  on  his  machine,  after 
which  it  is  ready  for  the  finishing 
operations. 

Final  Staps 

Laixls,  hems,  and  other  parts  of 
the  garment  where  skin  faces  skin 
are  sewn  together  by  hand.  But¬ 
tons.  loops,  and  other  findings  are 
then  inserted  and  fastened  to  the 
garment ;  the  coat  is  next  thrown 
into  a  rotary  drum,  usually  with 
])ieces  of  rubber  hose  to  “break  up” 
or  soften  the  skin  w’hich  has  slight¬ 
ly  gelled  from  the  wetting  o]x*ra- 
tions. 

The  sujiple  coat  is  now  given  to 
the  finisher  for  the  insertion  of 
lining  and  interlining;  some  coats 
that  have  fragile  leather  have  a 


sjxcial  "staying  cloth”  joined  to  the 
skin  by  a  blind  stitch  machine  (See 
F'igure  F ) ;  the  purpose  of  this 
staying  procedure  is  to  provide  a 
strong  material  that  will  take  the 
.strain  of  the  garment  from  the  skin 
itself. 


Plat*  Making 

.Another  interesting  pnxess  which 
is  found  in  the  manufacture  of  gar¬ 
ments  is  the  sewing  together  of 
small  pieces  of  peltries  that  have 
been  cut  away  during  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  full  skin  garments.  China, 
for  years,  as  well  as  (Ireece,  and 
sometinx's  some  of  the  other  Cen¬ 
tral  European  countries,  have  manu¬ 
factured  these  pieces  into  large  ob¬ 
long  sheets,  known  in  the  industry 
as  “i)lates”.  These  plates,  after 
dyeing,  are  joined  together  so  that 
the  garment  i)attern  can  be  laid 
ui)on  them  and  the  garment  cut  out. 
Plates  are  made  separately  from 
heads,  paws,  sides,  and  other  parts 
of  the  skins,  and  must  he  matched 
as  nearly  |xrfect  as  possible,  so 
that  they  will  have  a  saleable  aj)- 
jx'arance  when  completed. 

Some  plates  are  manufactured  in 
this  country,  generally  from  the 
paws  of  Persian  lambs,  cross  Per¬ 
sian  lambs,  caraculs,  as  well  as  the 
various  parts  of  minks.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  plates  are  usually  hand-sewn 
and  in  many  instances,  must  be 
gone  over  again  by  machine  in  this 
country  so  that  the  stitches  will  not 
rip  apart.  Plates  having  weak- 
leather  must  be  properly  “stayed" 
to  prevent  opening  up  and  ripping. 

The  manufacture  of  scarfs  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  that  of  other  garments,  ex¬ 
cept  where  a  head  is  mounted  to 
give  an  animal-effect  to  the  scarf 
or  choker;  this  work  is  done  by 
specialized  concerns,  known  as 
head  makers.  Muffs  also  undergo 
the  manufacturing  routine  explained 
previously,  except  that  they  are 
stretched  on  wooden  blocks  to  give 
to  them  the  required  shape  or  form, 
unless  they  are  of  a  .straight  jiillow 
type,  which  requires  only  straight 
sewing  and  nailing  out  flat. 

Fur  trimmings,  although  manu¬ 
factured  along  the  already  men¬ 
tioned  principles,  often  require  spe¬ 
cial  technique  so  that  both  sides  of 
the  collar  will  have  the  .same  appear¬ 
ance,  and  this  of  course  is  done  by 
s])litting  and  resetting  of  the  skins 
equally. 
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How  Furs  Are  Serviced 

Cleaning,  Repairing,  Re-styling,  Storing 


MA  X  Y  ini]H)rtant  (juestiotis 
enter  into  the  seasonal  subject 
of  fur  servicing.  Hy  tlie  term 
“fur  servicing",  most  stores  uiuler- 
staud  storage,  cleaning,  rejiairing, 
and  restyling,  and  tliey  further 
realize  that  a  great  deal  of  care  must 
enter  in  their  relations  with  the 
customer,  ])erhaps  more  than  when 
they  sell  their  own  merchandise. 
Like  a  hank,  they  are  handling  the 
valuable  i)os.sessions  of  their  custom¬ 
ers.  and  must  return  them  in  as  good 
or  l)etter  .shape  than  when  received. 

A  Hoston  store  made  an  interest¬ 
ing  survey  and  found  that,  of  the 
fur  garments  which  they  serviced, 
only  9%  contained  their  own  labels: 
of  the  balance  of  the  garments.  41% 
contained  labels  of  other  .stores,  and 
50%  had  no  labels  at  all.  They 
further  found  that  in  all,  about  250 
different  laliels  were  represented. 
This  store  is  an  outstanding  one.  and 
is  among  the  largest  doing  fur  ser¬ 
vicing.  yet,  at  l)est,  only  11%  of 
their  customers  brought  hack  their 
coats  to  them,  and  their  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  was  attracted  from 
other  sources. 

Is  it  not  logical,  therefore,  for 
stores  to  study  their  individual  fur 
servicing  problems  more  closely,  so 
as  to  bring  back  their  own  fur  coat 
customers  into  the  fold  ?  In  the  short 
space  of  this  manual,  it  is  difficult 
to  consider  all  the  various  ramifica¬ 
tions  daily  encountered  in  the  fur 
servicing  dei)artment,  and  only  the 
main  points  of  technical  value  can  be 
studied. 


The  storage  of  furs,  as  is  ordinarily 
practi.sed  by  the  retail  .stores,  is  too 
often  ap])roached  from  the  angle  of 
moth  ])revention.  While  it  is  true 
that,  from  a  "scare"  viewpoint,  this 
method  has  value,  it  is  not  the  mo.st 
important.  In  fact,  it  has  of  late 
years,  become  the  basis  of  ludicrous 
cartoons  in  the  advertisements,  in 
which  over.sized  moths  chase  little 
bears  and  fo.xes  across  the  page,  or 
leopards,  lying  on  their  backs,  are 
strangled  by  moths  at  their  throats. 

Many  women  know,  from  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  at  the  stores’  insecti¬ 
cide  deijartments,  that  well-con¬ 
structed  tar  hags  and  chemically 
treated  bo.xes.  will  effectively  .suffo¬ 
cate  all  existing  moth  life,  and  i)re- 
vent  the  entrance  of  new  trouble¬ 
makers. 

Customers,  however,  are  not  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  fine  oils 
n.sed  in  dressing  and  lubricating  the 
.skin  and  hair  and  fur,  may  deteri¬ 
orate  in  warm  weather,  nor  is  enough 
.stress  laid  upon  the  fact  that  h:iir 
and  fur  will  dry  out  and  sometimes 
al.so  the  uj)per  skin  layer.  These 
conditions  greatly  affect  the  life  of 
a  fur  coat,  sometimes  to  the  extent 
that  the  coat  does  not  live  up  to  the 
ex])ectations  ])romised  to  the  custom¬ 
er  by  the  store. 

The  customer  is  also  left  in  doubt 
as  to  the  type  of  fur  storage  .she 
should  buy.  Some  stores  advocate 
cold  storage  at  freezing  tempera¬ 
tures;  others  just  ])lain  cold  storage, 
and  still  others  offer  cool  .storage,  by 
which  they  probably  refer  to  the  use 


1902 

Typical  of  the  styles  of  1902 — 
in  Paris  and  in  America,  where 
Godey  reproduced  this  illustra¬ 
tion:  a  wide  shouldered,  wasp- 
waisted  jacket  of  fur  with  a 
small  muff  to  match.  Persian 
lamb,  beaver,  astrakhan  and 
mink  were  popular  furs  of  the 
day.  Gowns  were  of  handsome 
swishing  silks. 


of  air-conditioned  vaults. 

( )n  the  other  hand,  she  is  he.set 
jactorially  and  with  mas.sive  head¬ 
lines  about  the  e.xcellency  of  the  fumi¬ 
gation  method  of  storage  and  then, 
as  a  .sort  of  climax  to  the  .situation, 
some  stores  advocate  the  combined 
use  of  cold  storage  and  fumigation. 
Not  enough  educational  facts  are 
provided  for  the  woman  to  help  her 
form  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  store  .soliciting  her  patntn- 
age. 

C'old  storage  vaults  have  been 
modernized  in  mo.st  in.stances.  no 
longer  using  the  old  brine  pipe  sys¬ 
tem  :  the  modern  equijiment  consists 
of  a  .system  of  cold  air  that  is  blown 
into  the  vaults  from  a  bunker  room 
containing  i)ii)es.  through  which  the 
refrigerant  flows.  .\t  several  times 
during  the  summer,  the  temiH‘rature 
is  lowered  rajfidly  to  almost  zero; 
.some  vaults  are  kejit  at  ajipro.ximate- 
ly  2S°  Fahrenheit,  while  others  are 
kei)t  at  dry  hull)  temperatures  at  35 
to  40°  b'ahrenheit :  furs  can  be  safely 
stored  at  this  latter  temperature. 

d  he  atmosidiere  in  modern  vaults 
is  usually  controlled  at  between  50 
and  60%  relative  humidity.  The 
reason  for  avoiding  excess  moisture 
in  the  vault  rooms  is  to  prevent  a 
continual  damjmess  i)crmeating  the 
.skin,  and  causing  the  fur  to  mat,  and 
also  to  prevent  the  growth  of  nv)ld 
sj)ores  and  other  fungus  growths. 

The  use  of  fumigation  does  not 
l)rovide  for  cold  storage,  but  rather 
works  on  the  theory  that  the  vault 
must  be  ke])t  at  the  jirojjer  humidity. 


1909 

The  elaborate  stole  of  mink  with 
a  muff  to  match  was  the  high 
fashion  of  1909.  Tails  were  im¬ 
portant,  and  we  see  them  here 
suspended  at  the  waistline,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  stole.  Often 
they  were  used,  too,  as  decora¬ 
tions  on  hats.  Capes  were  also 
worn,  frequently  with  tails  drip¬ 
ping  all  around. 
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Vault  tor  department  store.  (Interboro 
Cold  Storage  Co.) 


Blower  and  vacuum  machine.  Latest  scientific  equipment  for  clean* 
ing  furs  by  compressed  air  before  being  placed  in  the  vault.  By  this 
method  skins  are  not  ripped  or  torn  and  all  dust  and  dirt  is  removed 
by  the  vacuum.  (Interboro  Cold  Storage  Co.) 


Room  Storage.  Individual  private  vaults  for  Table,  cleaning  drum  and  fumigation  chamber  with  storage 

furriers.  (Interboro  Cold  Storage  Co.)  space  in  the  rear.  (Reliable  Machine  Works.) 
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and  gases  used  that  are  safe  to  human 
healtli,  not  injurious  to  the  dyeing 
or  dressing  solutions  in  the  skin  and 
fur,  and  yet  destructive  to  insect  life 
that  destroys  furs.  Extraordinary 
claims  that  all  bacterial  life  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  should  not  be  used  as.  ob¬ 
viously,  this  is  not  so;  science  has 
not  yet  found  a  gas  that  will  success¬ 
fully  kill  bacterial  life.  The  gasses 
in  most  common  use  are  Ethylene 
oxide-carl)on  dioxide  mixtures. 
Ethylene  dichloride-carbon  tetrach¬ 
loride  mixtures,  and  methyl  formate 
solutions.  There  are  other  mixtures, 
some  of  which  are.  supposedly, 
secret  formulas  and.  of  course,  these 
latter  should  be  carefully  investi¬ 
gated  l)efore  using  them.  The 
makers  of  most  of  these  gases  pre- 
scril)e  that  the  temperatures  are  most 
effective  above  70*  Fahrenheit,  and 
specify  that  the  fur  chambers  in 
which  these  gases  are  used  must  be 
absolutely  airtight. 

Methods  of  placing  fur  garments 
into  the  vaults  vary  with  their  shape 
and  construction :  some  vaults  use 
a  series  of  tiers  with  connecting 
stairs,  sometimes  combined  with  a 
small  elevator  to  reach  the  various 
tiers  or  platforms.  Other  vaults  are 
constructed  so  that  all  the  coats  are 
hung  on  floor  level,  but  in  no  instance 
should  coats  be  permitted  to  be  piled 
one  on  top  of  another  on  the  floor, 
as  the  storage  is  then  ineffective. 

Exh’a  S«rvic*  Features 

Another  important  feature  in 
building  vaults  is  to  see  that  there 
are  a  series  of  warming  chambers, 
so  that  the  cold  coats  do  not  reach 
the  outside  atmosphere  of  the  store 
too  rapidly,  otherwise  there  will  be 
a  condensation  of  water  in  the  .skin 
and  hair,  causing  dampness  which 
may  bring  unfavorable  comment 
from  the  customer. 


Many  .stores  offer  gratis  to  their 
customers,  as  an  extra  feature,  a 
blowing  service,  which  is  given  to 
the  fur  garment  before  it  is  delivered ; 
this  is  for  the  purpose  of  fluffing  up 
the  fur  and  blowing  out  the  dust 
which  has  accumulated  during  the 
summer  months. 

Modern  stores,  realizing  the  pub¬ 
licity  value  of  their  fur  storage 
departments,  and  the  jxissible  re¬ 
styling  and  cleaning  business  obtain¬ 
able,  have  a  well-appointed  fur  salon, 
where  cu.stomers  can  deliver  and 
receive  the  fur  garments.  In  one 
notable  instance,  a  store  offers  its 
customers  individual  lockers  for 
coats  valued  above  a  certain  amount 
of  money.  In  these  individual  lock¬ 
ers,  only  one  coat  is  placed,  and  a 
duplicate  key  is  given  to  the  custom¬ 
er,  jiKst  as  in  a  bank  vault,  and  she  is 
privileged  to  see  her  coat  hung  away 
from  all  other  coats. 

Cleaning 

This  item,  if  properly  handled, 
can  lie  productive  of  profitable  sales 
to  the  stores.  Cleaning  can  either  be 
done  by  the  store  on  its  own  premises, 
or  sent  out  to  cleaners  who  make 
a  specialty  of  fur  cleaning.  The  most 
effective  method  is  the  use  of  a  re¬ 
volving  drum  containing  hardwood 
sawdust,  and  a  “caging"  arrange¬ 
ment.  and  sometimes  a  suction 
arrangement,  whereby  the  coats  are 
revolved  against  wire  netting  or 
perforated  metal  sides  to  eliminate 
the  sawdust  used  for  cleaning  the 
coat. 

The  solvents  used  vary  with  the 
whims  of  the  individual  who  has 
charge  of  this  service,  and  include 
such  solvents  as  benzene,  naphtha, 
carbon  tetrachloride,  Stoddard  solu¬ 
tion,  high  flash  gasoline ;  but.  in  all 
instances,  care  must  be  used  to  see 
that  a  minimum  quantity  of  the 


1914 

Evening  wraps  of  great  extrava¬ 
gance  characterized  the  pre- 
World  War  days.  Chinchilla 
formed  the  full  length  cape 
shown.  Voluminous  as  to  body, 
and  snug  as  to  hem.  Linings  took 
elaborate  embroidered  effects — 
often  of  colorful  chenille  on 
heavy  satins. 


.solvent  comes  in  contact  with  the 
leather,  so  as  not  to  thin  out  and 
eva]K)rate  the  oils  and  the  greases 
which  form  a  part  of  the  skin  dress¬ 
ing.  The  solvent  may  lie  rubbed  on 
with  thoroughly  saturated  sawdust, 
.sprayed,  or  combined  with  the  saw¬ 
dust  in  the  revolving  drum.  The 
drum  should  have  suitable  vents  to 
carry  off  the  fumes  which  might 
affect  the  health  of  the  workers. 

After  the  fur  cleansing  and  the 
cleaning  of  the  lining  has  lieen  com¬ 
pleted,  all  adhering  sawdust  is  blown 
out  with  compressed  air  blowers, 
and  the  coat  is  then  ready  for  the 
glazing  operations.  Glazing  refers 
to  the  imtting  on  of  a  glaze  or  lustre 
on  the  fur  and  hair.  Lustre  is  the 
reflection  of  light  from  an  unbroken 
surface,  and  if  the  surface  of  the  hairs 
is  scratched  or  otherwise  injured,  the 
reflection  is  a  dull  one.  lacking  lustre. 
Glazing  is  accomplished  in  various 
ways,  depending  upon  the  type  of 
fur  in  process.  Some  furs  arc  wettetl 
and  beaten  back  with  a  glazing  stick 
or  thin  flat  piece  of  wood,  shaped 
like  a  ruler,  after  which  Kraft  pajier 
or  other  paper  containing  waxes  or 
resins  are  placed  on  the  fur  and  a 
warm  iron  passed  over  it  to  transfer 
a  minute  quantity  of  oil  to  the  fur. 
Furs  such  as  beaver,  nutria,  and 
sheared  lamb,  which  have  a  tendency 
to  mat.  reciuire  special  treatment. 
Preparations  which  purport  to  take 
out  singe  or  put  a  high  finish  on 
furs,  should  be  carefully  invcstigtited 
and  analyzed  before  using,  as  some¬ 
times  these  may  cause  undesirahle 
difficulties. 

Improperly  dyed  skins  may  fade 
or  sometimes  crock  in  the  cleaning 
jirocesses.  and  a  laboratory  report 
should  be  obtained  when  such  con¬ 
ditions  arise. 

Repairing  and  Restyling 

A  source  of  worthwhile  revenue 
is  sometimes  overlooked  and  lost 
through  improper  sales  ])romotion. 
by  the  fur  storage  department.  A 
l)ro])erly  organized  deiiartment.  with 
trained  estimators,  can  rapidly  and 
efficiently  handle  this  business  by 
following  the  routine  of  one  jironii- 
nent  store. 

The  estimator  examines  the  coat 
and  makes  notations  on  his  estimat- 
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Laundry  Competition  Growing  Threat 
to  Fur  Department 

Meeting  price  slash  on  Fur  Cleaning  with  price  slash,  disas¬ 
trous  counter-attack  measure  —  Hollanderizing  offers  your 
customer  advantages  Dry  Cleaner  or  Laundry  can’t  give 

by  Chester  D.  Judis 

Hollanderizing  Division,  A.  Hollander  &  Son,  Inc. 


THK  laundry  and  the  dry  cleaner 
have  their  hands  in  your  till. 
They’re  slashing  prices  on  fur 
cleaning — some  even  offer  to  store 
furs  free  if  they  clean  them. 

These  new  conij)etitors  are  out 
to  filch  you  of  your  fur  cleaning, 
storage  and  servicing  business.  But, 
as  many  fur  departments  are  dis¬ 
covering.  the  menace  is  far  greater 
than  that. 

Don't  lose  Valuobl*  Contacts 

Your  fur  storage  and  servicing, 
of  course,  is  a  nice  source  of  off¬ 
season  income  for  your  department. 
But  more  imjx)rtant  than  that,  it  is 
your  means  of  keeping  up  your 
contacts  with  your  customers. 

If  you’re  alert,  you  realize  you 
can’t  just  sit  down  and  congratu¬ 
late  yourself  when  you’ve  made  a 
gcMKl  sale.  You  put  your  new  cus¬ 
tomer’s  name  on  your  "Future 
Business  List."  Then,  when  warm 
weather  apprcjaches.  you  try  to  get 
that  coat  for  storage  and  cleaning. 
That  renews  relations  l)etwe.en  you 
and  your  customer.  In  a  couple  of 
seasons  you  sell  her  on  remodelling 
her  coat.  Meanwhile  you  try  to  sell 
her  a  ‘‘second’’  or  everyday  coat. 
Or  if  she’s  a  one-coat  customer,  you 
keejj  in  touch  until  she’s  ready  for 
am)ther  coat — then  you  sell  her  that. 

If  a  bargain  a])j)eal  takes  your 
customer  just  around  the  corner 
from  her  home  to  have  her  furs 
stored  and  cleaned  .  .  .  or  induces 
her  to  phone  the  laundry  instead  of 
you  .  .  .  you’ve  missed  t)ut.  You’ve 


lost  your  contact  .  .  .  your  "in  ’ 
when  it  comes  to  selling  her  new  furs 
later  on. 

Mooting  Prico-Cut  Compotition 

You  can  take  your  choice  of  ways 
to  meet  these  new  inroads  of  laundry 
and  hx'al  cleaner  competition. 

You  can  just  sit  tight  and  hope 
that  your  store’s  reputation  will 
keep  your  business  for  you — that 
your  customers’  regard  for  an  article 
so  valuable  as  furs  will  make  tbem 
wary  of  ordinary  laundry  cleaning. 
And  doubtless  fear  of  the  results 
will  hold  a  few  customers  back.  But 
you  know  full  well  you  can’t  count 
on  too  many  to  resist  a  deep  price- 
slash.  or  an  offer  of  free  storage. 

You  can  try  to  beat  the  others  at 
their  own  game — and  wind  up  your 
season  behind  the  eight-ball  of  loss. 

Or  you  can  offer  your  patrons 
advantages  they  can’t  get  from  the 
laundry  or  dry  cleaner’s  method  of 
handling  furs — and  jK)int  out  why 
these  advantages  are  vital  to  the  very 
life  of  their  furs. 

An  Effoctivo  Solos  Slant 

Some  t»f  the  smartest  fur  retailers 
in  .\merica  are  choosing  this  last, 
common-.sense  alternative.  They  use 
Hollanderizing  as  the  spearhead  of 
their  attack  on  chiseling  competition 
for  their  fur  service  profits. 

And  what  a  mighty  effective  sales 
argument  they  have ! 

They  jx)int  out  to  their  customers 
that  ordinary  dry  cleaning  e.xtracts 
frtmi  2\^c  to  of  the  natural  oils 


and  greases — robs  fur  of  its  “life" 
and  beauty.  That’s  something  a 
woman  will  comprehend  the  minute 
she  hears  it :  for  she  knows  that  dry 
cleaning  solvents  cut  grease. 

Then  they  e.xplain  that  Holland¬ 
erizing  cleanses  furs  and  restores 
them  to  like-new  beauty  by  the  very 
methcxls  used  by  the  world’s  largest 
fur  dressers  in  the  original  dressing 
of  the  pelts.  .\nd  women  understand 
the  logic  of  that,  t(X)  — for  owners  of 
fur  coats  know  what  the  name 
“Hollander”  stands  for  lasting 
beauty  in  furs. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  bigh-jxtwer  talk 
to  sell  a  woman  on  six?nding  more 
nx)ney  to  have  her  furs  “just 
cleaned."  But  a  clear-cut  ex]dana- 
tion  of  what  Hollanderizing  is  and 
does  is  more  convincing  than  high 
pressure.  For  Hollanderizing  isn’t 
fur  “cleaning" — it’s  fur  “rejuvena¬ 
tion"  by  the  largest  dressers  of  fur 
pelts  in  the  world. 

It  Works 

\Ve  know  that  Hollanderizing 
can  sell  your  fur  servicing  (Opera¬ 
tions  in  face  of  the  toughest  com¬ 
petition  you’ll  ever  be  up  against. 
\Ve  know,  because  we’ve  .seen  it 
work  for  others.  \Ye  know  all  the 
angles.  If  you  want  to  learn  how 
to  beat  laundries  and  dry  cleaners 
to  the  punch,  write,  wire  or  phone 
us  for  the  interesting  details. 

HOLLANDERIZING  DIVISION 
A.  HOLLANDER  CS,  SON,  INC. 
163  W.  29th  Street.  New  York  (PE  €-3900) 


YOUR  WEAPON  AGAINST  CUT-THROAT  COMPETITION 

HOLLANDERIZING 

(.vivertisement)  the  fiif  rejuvenation  method  of  the  world’s  largest  fur  dressers 
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ing  sheet  in  the  following  order : 

1 .  F ront  edges 

2.  Right  front,  always  from 
neck  to  bottom 

3.  Upper  hack 

4.  Lower  hack 

5.  Left  front 

6.  Under  sleeves 

7.  Top  sleeves 

8.  Sleeve  edges 

9.  Collar 

10.  Lining 


The  estimator  should  he  given  a 
list  of  j)rices  checked  from  time  tt) 
time,  to  take  care  of  change  in  cost 
of  material  and  labor,  and  these 
prices  e.xtended  on  the  estimating 
sheet  which  he  fills  out.  The  form 
of  these  sheets  vary  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  store,  hut  they  are  so  ruled 
as  to  show  where  the  fur  is  worn  or 
rubbed,  and  if  replacement  is  re¬ 
quired.  the  cost  of  the  labor  and 
material ;  the  lining  details  and  the 
attachment  of  missing  buttons. 


shields,  yokes,  ties,  and  other  finery 
are  separately  listed. 

Some  stores  figure  a  standard 
markup  on  the  total  cost  of  lalmr 
and  material  reriuired,  while  other 
stores  prefer  to  include  the  markup 
on  the  information  cards  supplied  to 
the  estimator  to  prevent  the  custom¬ 
er  from  quibbling,  or  the  estimator 
from  making  an  error.  Estimating 
sheets,  when  so  require<l.  should  l)e 
made  out  in  the  presence  of  the 
cu.stomer  and.  if  accepted,  signed  by 
her  to  avoid  misunderstandings  and 
adju.stments  at  the  time  of  delivery 
of  the  coat  and  sales  check. 

When  calculating  labor,  the  cost 
of  opening  and  removing  the  mate¬ 
rial  to  he  rei)laced.  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  rejiairing.  mu.st  he  given  consid¬ 
eration  ;  in  the  cost  t)f  materi.al.  an 
item  must  he  included  to  cover  the 
cost  (jf  time  required  to  find  suitable 
matching  material  as.  in  fi.xing  over 
old  garments,  difficulties  are  some¬ 
times  e.xperienced  in  finding  material 
which  exactly  matches  the  worn 
garment. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  restyling 
the  worn  garment,  consider.'ition 
must  he  given  to  the  cost  of  making 
the  new  pattern,  and  where  several 
try-ons  are  recjuired.  the  cost  of  a 
canvas  fitting  and  .semi-finished  fit¬ 
tings  mu.st  he  jjroperly  calculated. 
Stores  that  have  kept  accurate 
records  will  often  he  able  t(j  decide 
upon  a  flat  percentage  basis  of  their 
cost  for  this  part  of  the  service. 

If  the  customer  is  a  hesitant  or 
untru.sting  type,  it  may  prove  advis¬ 
able  to  have  her  place  her  name  or 
initials  in  that  part  of  the  garment 
which  will  not  be  cut  away  or  al¬ 
tered.  to  avoid  possible  misunder¬ 
standings  later.  Nothing  should  be 
left  to  a  chance  understanding  or 
misunderstanding  in  any  of  the 
transactions  requiring  the  repairing 
or  altering  of  garments:  the  trans¬ 
action  should  always  he  in  written 
form,  and  if  any  changes  later  on  are 
found  necessary,  they  should  only 
be  made  with  the  customer’s  ex¬ 
pressed  consent. 

Pickup  and  Delivery 

.\nother  important  detail  often 
overlooked  by  stores  is  the  manner 
in  which  coats  are  called  for  and 
delivered.  A  preferable  method  to 
use  when  calling  for  fur  garments 


An  Entirely  Different  Approach 


to-  tUe 
P^aiUema^ 

SAFER 

STORAGE 

^.FURS 


#  The  developments  of  13  years' 
experience  are  brought  into  focus  in  this  book  of 
valuable  information — invaluable  to  anyone  with 
the  responsibility  of  fur  storage  profits  on  his  or  her 
mind.  It  presents  many  new  and  authentic  angles — 
may  give  you  a  new  slant. 

SuccMtfHl  Fur  Storage  Doportmonts 
The  Plymetl  Method,  perfected  year  by  year,  and 
now  used  in  hundreds  of  successful  installations, 
combines  every  element  of  safety  with  easy  space¬ 
saving  installation. 

a  Coot  por  Sooton 

It  is  a  remarkable  advantage  that  this  sure  and 
soundly  scientific  system  should  also  prove  to  be  so 
economical.  With  an  established  price  acceptance 
based  on  other  systems  costly  to  operate,  a  Plymetl 
installation  can  go  into  a  city  and  turn  losses  into 
profits  for  some  store.  Just  weigh  our  facts.  Write 
for  the  book. 

HASKELITE  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

208  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


A  Fow  Roprosontativo 
Installations: 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc. 
Rike-Kumler  Company 
Burger-Phillips  Company 
Wolf  &  Dessauer  Company 
Cain-Sloan  Company 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co. 
Hutzler  Bros.  Company 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Ltd. 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company 
Bullock's 

Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Inc. 

F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co. 


pUfinrlllL 


FUR 

STORAGE 
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The  Improved 

RELIABLE” 


MERCO  DEMOTHING 
CHAMBER 


All  features  necessary  for  simpliKed,  effi¬ 
cient  and  easy  operation  have  been  care¬ 
fully  considered  and  engineered  into  the 
Demothing  Chamber  shown  here. 

The  "Reliable" — Merco  Demothing  Cham¬ 
ber  is  completely  equipped  ready  for  use, 
when  assembled,  and  includes: 

Fittings  ready  to  attach  to  gas  cylinders. 

Built-in  patented  Diffusing  Nozzle. 

Extra-durable  chromium  hinges  and 
hardware. 

Dome  Light. 

Thermometer. 

Ramp  for  Wheeling  in  and  out. 

Electrical  Outlet. 


"RELIABLE” 

SAW  DUST  CLEANING 
DRUMS 


A  machine  built  to  clean  furs  the  Furrier's 
way:  "the  drum  and  sawdust  method." 

FIVE-STAR  FEATURES  make  this  Wood- 
Lined  De  Luxe  FUR  CLEANING  DRUM  the 
outstanding  piece  of  equipment  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  today.  Here  they  are: 

Reversible  Rotary  Action. 

Wood-Lined. 

Built-in  Air  Filter  Exhaust  System. 

Static  Pressure  Release. 

Sturdy  Construction. 


<AG4/e.  ^WiA.  to-  2>o 
With  Be/UMco  BtatUui/i? 

FURS  like  automobiles  need  servicing  and  storing  and  smart 
stores  everywhere  are  following  the  pattern  of  motor  car 
manufacturers. 

Don't  let  your  customers  forget  your  store  after  they  buy 
their  furs  —  Keep  them  sold  with  service  so  they  will  come 
back  to  you  for  new  service. 


Furs  are  sold  on  confidence  —  Keep  that  confidence  with 
your  own  Fur  Service  Station  where  your  customers  can  get 
Modern  Fur  Storage  and  Cleaning  at  prices  they  will  cheer¬ 
fully  pay  —  at  prices  that  are  in  line  with  competition  today. 


Storage  and  Cleaning  are  not  only  good  will  builders  but 
they  are  a  highly  profitable  service  your  store  should  render 
—  a  service  that  has  been  made  easy  to  offer  by  "Reliable's" 
Fumigant  Storage  and  Demothing  Unit,  "Reliable's"  De- 
Humidifying  Unit  and  "Reliable's"  Saw-Dust  Cleaning  Drums 
plus  "Reliable's"  Planned  Assistance. 

+ 

''''(i.eliaLU"  PlatutUt/^  AiAUioMce 

has  everything  to  work  with  .  .  .  Malium  Gas,  De-Humidify- 
ing  equipment  and  every  tool  and  supply  item  needed  in 
the  fur  storage  and  cleaning  business.  It  enables  you  to  cut 
installation  costs  and  operating  costs  enormously,  keep  insur¬ 
ance  rates  down,  save  space,  use  the  best  sales  promotion 
ideas  and  price  your  services  to  meet  all  competition. 

If  you  wish  further  information  and 
a  free  copy  of  a  Model  Plan  for  a 
Fur  Storage  Plant,  write  us  today. 


Mi\m  MIIHIHE  WORKS,’ 

130  W.  29th  Street  New  York  City 
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is  to  use  a  separate  cardboard  box 
for  each  one.  These  boxes  can  be 
used  over  again  from  3  to  5  times, 
depending  upon  the  strength  and 
type  of  box  used.  When  the  coats 
are  delivered,  they  should  be  bung 
on  hangers  which  are  covered  with 
long  paper  bags,  completely  cover¬ 
ing  the  garment ;  if  delivered  in 
bo.xes,  the  coats  often  have  a 
wrinkled  and  rumpled  appearance, 
even  though  they  left  the  store  look¬ 
ing  fre.sh. 

Drivers  should  be  provided  with 
extra  call  tags  that  are  blanks,  so 
that  in  the  event  he  finds  the  custom¬ 
er  has  more  than  one  garment,  he 
can  pick  them  up  without  causing 
her  the  annoyance  of  putting  through 
another  call. 

The  issuance  of  policies  to  cover 
the  customer’s  valuations  and  final 
receipt  is  usually  based  upon  the 
conditions  and  general  form  of  the 


policy  which  the  store  received  from 
the  insurance  company. 

Selling  Fur  Service 

•Arousing  the  customer’s  interest 
in  storing  her  furs  and  having  them 
serviced  by  your  .store  should  be 
■Started  when  the  coat  is  .sold  tt)  her. 
Too  often,  stores  let  this  matter  go 
until  just  prior  to  the  warm  spring 
weather  when  everyone  else  is  trying 
to  get  the  same  business.  'I'he  sales- 
])er.son  .should  be  trained  to  inform 
the  customer  about  the  store's  ex¬ 
cellent  equipment  and  sigiervision, 
especially  prepared  to  projierly  take 
care  of  her  furs,  as  well  as  to  make 
her  feel  the  importance  of  this  ser¬ 
vice;  after  all.  who  should  have  a 
greater  interest  in  taking  care  of 
her  furs  than  the  store  that  sold  them 
to  her? 

The  sales  talk  must  be  well  bal¬ 
anced  and  given  after  the  sale  of  the 
garment  has  been  made,  and  it  should 


be  followed  up  at  the  earliest  ])ossi- 
ble  moment  by  a  per.sonalized  letter 
that  encounages  the  customer  to  take 
good  care  of  her  coat  atid  reminds 
her  that  the  store’s  .storage  will  make 
it  last  much  longer  and  give  her 
greater  i)leasurc  from  the  garment. 

(letting  new  business  is  a  matter 
that  requires  study  <tf  the  individual 
store's  .sales  itroblems.  .A  survey 
made  by  inquiring  after  the  cu.stom- 
er’s  previous  habits  in  this  regard 
:md  her  jireferences  as  to  when  and 
how  she  is  ready  for  the  sale  of  the 
service,  can  be  done  adroitly  in  the 
various  departments  where  she 
makes  her  purchases ;  it  may  often 
re(|uirc  a  small  bonus  to  the  sales- 
])erson  to  get  this  information  for 
the  fur  servicing  department.  How¬ 
ever.  it  will  help  materially  to  eco¬ 
nomically  contact  customers  at  the 
])rf)])er  time  with  the  use  of  the 
proper  sales  methods. 


The  Greatest  Step  Ahead  In 
Fur  Machinery 

BONIS 


New  Model 


''NEVER-STOP” 

No  CLUTCH:  Positive  feed — no  tearing  of  thread 
— no  breakage  of  needles. 

No  Needle  Shaking:  Needle  bar  in  perfect 
alignment — needle  will  not  move  from  side  to  side. 


SelF-LubrICATING:  Chamber  inside  top  cover,  oil  cups  automatically 
lubricate  all  movable  parts.  GREATER  SPEED  •  DURABILITY  • 

BONIS  BROS.  FUR  MACHINERY  CORP. 

312  SEVENTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  MEdallion  3-6161-2-3 
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Selling  and  Promoting  Furs 

In  Conformity  with  FTC  Rulings 


The  sales  technique  that  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  selling  of  furs 
varies  somewhat  from  that 
which  is  used  to  sell  other  articles 
of  apparel  because  of  several  im- 
jxirtant  basic  factors.  'I'he  purchase 
of  a  fur  garment  is  not  an  everyday 
occurrence  in  the  life  of  the  majority 
of  consumers,  and  if  it  is  remem- 
l)ered  that  the  average  consumer 
e.xpects  about  four  years  of  wear 
from  her  fur  garment,  a  cptick  cal¬ 
culation  will  show  that  the  imrchase 
price  may  etpial  ap])roximately  10% 
of  the  mtdiey  spent  in  the  store  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  that  garment.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  a  poor  policy  of  customer 
relationship  to  risk  the  loss  of  90% 
of  a  customer’s  business  by  selling 
her  10%  of  it  improperly. 

The  performance  of  a  promise  to 
the  consumer  is  recognized  by  the 
store  as  an  almighty  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  pnnnoting  store  good-will 
and  maintaining  it ;  when,  as  in  the 
past,  specifications  and  promises 
were  found  to  Ik*  false,  everyone 
suffered — and  this  meant  the  store, 
the  customer,  the  wholesaler,  the  fur 
industry,  and  all  who  earned  their 
livelihood  in  furs. 

For  many  years,  in  fact  from 
1928  to  1938,  some  corrective  meas¬ 
ures  were  instituted  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  hut  these  were 
hast'd  upon  a  rather  brief  form  of 
rulings.  The  main  objective  .of  these 
earlier  requirements  was  to  prevent 
an  article  of  fur  being  improperly 
described,  especially  when  that  arti¬ 
cle  simulated  another  fur ;  in  fact, 
under  that  set  of  rulings,  which  was 
comprised  of  only  four,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  establish  any  trade  prac¬ 
tice  misdemeanors  other  than  the 
misnaming  of  such  common  articles 
as  seal-dyed  coney,  mink-dyed  mar¬ 
mot,  Hudson  Seal-dyed  muskrat, 
and  similar  fur  names. 

After  a  period  of  two  years  of  al¬ 
most  weekly  conferences,  the  fur  in¬ 
dustry  finally  came  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.  and  on  June  17,  1938,  the  fur 
trade  practice  rules  now  in  exist¬ 
ence  were  promulgated  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission. 


'I'he  most  important  feature  of 
these  rulings  is  that,  besides  the 
fact  that  misrepresentation  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  unfair  trade  practice,  the 
Commission  also  holds  that  it  is 
likewise  an  unfair  trade  i)ractice  to 
withhold  from  the  consumer  any 
description  or  designation  which  de¬ 
ceptively  conceals  the  true  name  or 
content  of  the  fur  garment  or  trim¬ 
ming  that  is  offered  to  her. 

.\  simple  guide  which  the  stores 
may  follow  in  conforming  with 
these  regulations  is : 

1.  Designate  the  true  name  of  the 
fur  irrespective  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  l)een  invoiced 
from  its  preceding  source. 

2.  If  a  geographical  origin  is  men¬ 
tioned,  Ik*  sure  that  it  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  one. 

3.  In  advertising,  do  not  use  as¬ 
terisks  or  similar  (pialifying 
marks  which  refer  to  small  type 
at  the  iMjttom  or  other  ])art  of 
the  advertisement. 

4.  If  a  fur  has  a  full  name,  such 
as  Hudson  Seal-dyed  Muskrat, 
use  type  of  the  same  prominence 
all  the  way  through,  even  if  two 
lines  are  required. 

3.  Furs  that  are  blended  to  simu¬ 
late  a  better  grade  of  the  same 
fur  must  be  so  designated. 


Descriptive  tag,  in  accordance  with 
F.T.C.  rulings,  for  store  use.  Prepared 
and  distributed  by  the  author. 


().  Crossbred  animals,  such  as  Cross 
I’ersian  Lambs,  must  be  adver¬ 
tised  and  sold  as  such. 

7.  'I'he  full  true  name  of  the  fur 
must  be  disclosed  at  the  time  of 
sale,  to  do  this  many  stores  at¬ 
tach  tags  to  the  garment,  not  to 
Ik*  removed  by  the  store,  which 
contains  a  full  rlescription  of  the 
fur  and,  if  it  simulates  another 
fur,  the  true  name  must  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

8.  Remember  that  your  store  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  errors  you 
may  make  in  selling.  Be  sure 
to  use  the  correct  terminology 
and  other  information. 

Not  Soiling  the  Customor 

'Fhe  amount  of  material,  l)oth 
oral  and  written,  which  is  constant¬ 
ly  presented  for  the  use  of  sales 
personnel  is  (juite  voluminous;  so 
much  so  that  often  salespeople  will 
take  for  granted  the  sales  formulas 
that  are  expressed  to  them,  without 
understanding  the  basic  principles 
underlying  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  entirely  too 
little  time  is  given  to  the  study  or 
analysis  of  the  sales  that  are  lost, 
and  to  the  reasons  for  the  large  per¬ 
centage  of  returns  and  exchanges 
which  many  fur  departments  face 
constantly.  This  study  is  extreme¬ 
ly  important,  especially  since  the 
sale  of  furs  can  do  so  much  to¬ 
ward  building  or  losing  good  will 
toward  the  store. 

Basically,  the  ]>roduction  of  furs 
is  economically  sound,  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  jKltries  depends  entirely  upon 
the  whims  of  nature.  The  supply  of 
most  other  commodities,  such  as 
wool,  cotton,  lumber  can,  through 
improved  methods,  be  increased  if 
a  larger  production  is  desired,  but 
there  is  practically  nothing  that  can 
Ik  done  to  cause  nature  to  produce 
a  larger  crop  of  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals.  The  problem  of  the  industry, 
tlierefore,  lies  chiefly  in  the  under¬ 
consumption  of  its  products,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  retailer  can  do 
much  to  imj)rove  the  situation  to 
his  own  and  the  trade’s  Ijenefit. 
The  very  uncertainty  that  some 
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YOU  CAN  NOW  PREVENT 
UNFAIR  "RETURNS" 

by  using  the  new,  amazing,  patented 


GREAT  NEWS! 


TRADK  MARK  RRG.  APP.  FOR  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


The  only  lock-seal  that 
cannot  be  tampered  with  or 
removed  without  obvious  mutilation. 


Every  merchant  knows  that  "returns"  increase  the  cost  of 
doing  business  and  eat  into  profits.  Some  "returns"  of  course 
must  be  considered  a  necessary  evil  of  retailing.  But  unfair 
"returns"  are  another  story. 


NOW,  at  last  you  are  offered  a  "fool-proof"  way  to  over¬ 
come  this  evil.  If  s  the  new,  amazing,  patented  "TAMPUPRUF" 
SEAL.  A  safe,  smooth,  streamlined  metal  device  that  holds 
the  string  of  the  price  tag  with  a  grip  of  steel.  You  can  move 
heaven  and  earth  and  you  can't  remove  the  tag  without 
destroying  the  locking  device  or  leaving  positive  evidence 
of  mutilation.  The  'TAMPUPRUF"  SEAL  is  easily  attached 
to  the  tag. 


"TAMPUPRUF"  SEALS  are  stamped  with  your  name  or  sym¬ 
bol  providing  you  with  positive  identification  of  your  mer¬ 
chandise.  They’re  so  superior  to  the  ordinary  makeshift  seal 
that  they  cannot  be  approached  by  any  you  may  have  ever 
known  or  used. 


Write  us  today  for  price  list  and  samples 


World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Metal  Seals  Used  by 
Macy's,  Bonwit-Teller,  Russek's,  Lord  &  Taylor,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  leading  stores  throughout  the  country. 


SECURITY  SEAL  COMPANY 

144  WEST  27th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

LAckawanna  4-4954 


stores  find  in  their  inability  to  set 
definite  sales  quotas  for  set  periods, 
is  an  indication  of  the  lack  of  an¬ 
alytical  effort  to  find  out  the  causes 
of  their  fur  sales  difficulties.  One 
enterprising  store  went  to  the 
trouble  of  checking  their  charge  ac¬ 
counts  to  find  what  percentage  of 
their  charge  customers  bought  furs 
from  them;  it  was  the  amazingly 
low  total  of  5%.  Since  their  cus- 
t(»mers  were  buying  their  furs  else¬ 
where,  evidently,  either  the  tyjx*  of 
furs  they  sold  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  their  regular  cus¬ 
tomers,  or  else  their  sales  person¬ 
nel  were  not  properly  trained  to 
lake  care  of  their  trade.  The  store’s 
fur  volume  was  a  favorable  one  and. 
by  a  close  study  of  their  problem, 
they  increased  the  sale  of  their 
charge  trade  to  very  large  propor¬ 
tions. 

Wlien  a  woman  comes  into  a 
store  to  purchase  a  fur  garment, 
her  mind  is  pretty  well  made  up  to 
make  that  purchase,  although  she 
may  or  may  not  have  her  mind  defi¬ 
nitely  set  upon  the  fur  or  style  of 
garment  that  she  wishes  to  i)ur- 
chase.  What  caused  her  to  leave 
without  buying? 

Generally  speaking,  there  arc 
four  groups  of  reasons  why  cus¬ 
tomers  hesitate  and  leave  without 
buying  fur  garments: 

1.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
customer  to  compare  ])nces  with 
other  stores. 

2.  Financial  reasons  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  iirice  may  be  too 
high,  the  terms  of  ])ayment  un- 
.satisfactory,  or  the  customer 
may  not  be  in  a  |X)sition  to  pay 
for  it  too  rapidly,  or  she  be¬ 
lieves  that  she  can  get  the  coat 
at  a  lower  price  at  a  competi¬ 
tive  store. 

3.  Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  customer  as  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  or  value  that  is  offered,  or 
perhaps  the  style  and  material 
is  not  what  she  seeks ;  also,  the 
fit  of  the  garment  or  the  quality 
of  the  fur  may  not  be  satisfac- 
try  to  her. 

4.  The  customer  who  gives  a  vague 
reason ;  usually  this  results  from 
either  unimpressive  salesman¬ 
ship,  indifferent  merchandise,  or 
unpleasant  surroundings.  There 
is  the  exception  to  these  rules, 
in  the  customer  who  is  “just 
shopping”. 
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Return  Difficulties 

I’ljxctically  all  of  the  livi-  reasons 
j»iven  below  can  be  blamed  upon 
insurticient  or  incorrect  traininp;  of 
the  salesperson,  and  a  t^ood  amount 
of  it  happens  with  the  contingent 
sales  |)ersonnel  that  are  brought  in¬ 
to  the  department  unprei)ared  as  to 
the  knowledge  of  furs  and  fur  gar¬ 
ments. 

1.  The  customer’s  family  or  friends 
have  criticized  the  garment  un¬ 
favorably  and  discouraged  its 
wear. 

2.  Iinprojx'r  salesmanshij)  lK.*cause 
the  sales  |K?rson  did  not  leave  a 
definitely  i)ro|)er  impression 
with  the  customer,  and  several 
doubtful  jioints  have  not  been 
cleared  np  in  her  mind. 

.S.  Wrong  size  and  improjxr  fit¬ 
ting. 

4.  The  customer  did  not  get  the 
coat  that  was  best  suited  for  her 
needs  or  her  api)earance. 

.s.  The  insistent  sale;  too  much 
pressure  made  the  customer  feel 
that  she  was  forced  to  buy  and. 
at  her  leisure  she  Ix'came  .sus¬ 
picious. 

Creating  Customer  Desire 

Although  a  customer  who  comes 
intc»  the  fur  department  is  usually 
interested  beyond  the  stage  of  curi¬ 
osity.  there  are  certain  feelings 
which  she  would  like  to  have  ex- 
l^ressed  to  her  so  that  she  can  find 
;i  good  reason  why  she  must  have 
a  fur  garment.  Here  are  some  rea¬ 
sons  that  can  he  offered  to  her: 

1.  Furs  add  smartness  to  your  at¬ 
tire. 

2.  Furs  reflect  your  personality. 

3.  h'urs  give  warmth  and  comfort. 

4.  h'urs.  ])roperly  selected,  add 
l)oise. 

5.  Furs  give  you  a  sense  of  lux¬ 
ury. 

6.  Furs  are  economical;  they  can 
he  made  over  to  look  like  new. 

7.  Furs  are  llattering  to  every 
woman. 

X.  Furs  give  a  "softness  apiieal". 

9.  Furs  hel])  ])revent  colds  and 
cold  weather  discomforts. 

10.  Furs  denote  an  economic 
standing. 

11.  Furs  are  always  in  fashion. 

12.  Furs  of  certain  ty])es  can  he 
worn  evenings  the  year  round. 


^044JL  mi4cJt 


WORTH  THE  REPUTATION  OF 
THE  STORE  THAT  SELLS  IT 

FURS 

— like  Diamonds  are  bought  on 
FAITH— sold  through  REPUTATION 

A  reputation  for  reliability  is  price¬ 
less  to  retailer^  wholesaler  and  man¬ 
ufacturer.  Confidence  in  the  Seller 
is  the  greatest  stimulus  for  buying. 

The  house  of  Harry  Metzger,  Inc.,  has  served  the  Retailers  of 
America  with  every  type  fur  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

That  is  why  our  most  priceless  asset 
— like  yours — is  the  confidence  of 
our  customers. 

HARRY  METZGER 

INCORPORATED 

350  -  7th  Avenue,  New  York 

Select  Stock  on  Hand  for  Immediate  Delivery 
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Fifty-two  years  ot  applied  in¬ 
tegrity,  dependability  and 
conscience  back  ot  every  tur 
transaction... a  good  place  to 
buy  good  furs  confidently. 


WEST  THIRTIETH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


CORSETS 

HOSIERY 

NOTIONS 


By  PEARL  BERRY 


White  Corsets  for 

T\V( )  outstanding  thinjjs  about 
thr  cnrrcMit  season  sellinfi  in 
corset  de])artiuents  is  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  white  jjarinents  and  the 
pantie  j'irdles.  particularly  the  latter 
in  larger  sizes  than  heretofore. 
With  the  early  Master  and  snhse- 
(liieiit  nnfavorahle  weather,  volume 
merchandise  at  regular  inarknjj  did 
not  have  the  o])|M)rtnnity  it  has  en- 
j(»ved  at  other  seasons  before  the 
advent  of  seasonal  sales.  Where 
corset  wardrobe  ])romotions  were 
)iot  strong,  we  hear  that  sale  mer¬ 
chandise  got  the  greater  ai)])eal  both 
from  advertisements  and  depart¬ 
mental  displays.  'Too.  it  seemed  to 
your  reporter  that  advertisements  of 
sales,  for  the  most  ])art.  had  more 
appeal  both  in  illustration  and  con¬ 
tent  than  has  been  usual.  .\11  tend¬ 
ing.  of  cour.se,  to  detract  from 
])romotions  of  new  .summer  garment 
selling.  .Ml  dei)artments  naturally 
want  to  clear  out  last  season’s 
garments,  and  it  will  only  he  when 
Slimmer  stocks  come  in  for  clear¬ 
ance  that  we  can  judge  the  wisdom 
of  stores  not  holding  off  on  sales 
until  the  new  season's  gai'ments 
have  had  a  real  chance.  While 
there  can  he  no  real  ipiarrel  with 
making  sales  advertisements  attrac¬ 
tive  and  attention-getting,  time  will 
tell  whether  it  is  wise  to  give  them 
e(|ual  if  not  more  apjieal  th:in  new 
merchandise  which  has  not  had  a 
timely  break.  Merchandise  calen¬ 
dars  and  climatic  conditions  do  not 
always  work  together. 

hut  it  is  gratifying,  that  there  is 
an  increasing  tendencv  on  the  i>art 
of  consumers  to  accejit  the  theme 
song  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
home — more  sales  on  the  wardrobe 
idea. 

The  old  conception  that  white 
should  he  sold  especially  for  brides 
and  then  more  often  than  not  had 


All  the  Customers 


"Don't  bet  on  youth"  is  a  good 
thought  in  this  junior  promotion. 


to  he  on  two  or  three  weeks  order 
at  added  cost  to  the  customer,  has 
given  way  to  the  type  of  streamlin¬ 
ing  used  which  put  over  a  soaj) 
product — no  brush,  no  lather,  no  rub 
in.  So  this  season  one  c:m  droj) 
into  a  corset  deiiartmeiit  and  have 
a  clever  salesiierson  show  a  frosty 
ice-cool  ap])e:iring  garment  in  the 
right  type,  the  right  size  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  .\  high  in  salesman- 
shij)  could  he  achieved  by.  in  show¬ 
ing  white,  the  suggestion  that  the 
custotner  wear  a  white  refreshing 
garment  home  after  a  day  of  sho])- 
ping.  Much  of  the  material  used 
iti  white  garments  is  cotton  or  cotton 
and  rayon  which,  with  care,  keeps 
its  whiteness  through  many  wash¬ 
ings.  .\  jxtint  which  should  not  he 
neglected  in  the  selling  of  such  gar¬ 
ments. 


Many  of  the  white  garments  this 
.season  are  following  in  design  those 
which  were  proven  successes  in  the 
winter  long-lines.  Mostly  the  change 
being  in  the  materials  used  in  them. 
The  one  noticeable  .stock  difference 
lieing  that  most  stores  are  carrying 
more  girdles  and  bras  than  founda¬ 
tions.  Due.  of  course,  to  the  fact 
that  many  women  find  the  girdle 
and  bra  cixiler.  (Editor’s  note:  In 
the  .selling  of  white  garments,  corset 
deiiartments  could  stimulate  sales 
by  including  a  transparent  envelope 
of  several  tiny  colored  dabs  of  either 
rihlMdi  or  wee  flowers  for  inter¬ 
change  to  match  the  pastel  ensem¬ 
bles  usually  worn  during  the  torrid 
season.  They  could  he  eipiipiied 
with  tiny  safety  jiins  for  last  minute 
coordination. ) 

When  the  Coat  is  Discarded 

.\  mirror  in  one’s  home  tells  a 
year  rouiul  story  hut  what  alxiut 
the  ten,  at  least,  window  reflections 
every  woman  gets  to  the  block  when 
she  first  leaves  off  her  winter  coat, 
her  spring  coat  or  her  .suit  coat. 
.She  is  jiretty  much  down  to  the 
.subtle  suggestions  15.  .Mtman  made 
in  their  recent  ads  about  wearing  a 
corset  outside  the  dress.  W  hether 
she  is  wearing  a  five  or  five  hundred 
dollar  gown,  she  is  either  “Judy 
()'(]rady  or  the  Colonel’s  Lady"  it 
the  reflection  does  not  “give."  .\nd 
the  give  must  start  for  the  reveal¬ 
ing  daytime  frankne.ss  with  lights 
and  shadows  from  controlled  lines 
that  current  fashion  dictates.  There 
is  still  time  for  tidvertising  cojw- 
writers  to  ])oint  out  that  a  five  <lol- 
lar  dress  that  is  a  smoothie  can  get 
o(lds  against  a  five  hundreder  with 
a  had  sttirt,  and  that  it  is  a  (piestitai 
of  picking  a  cor.setiere  who  knows 
how  to  build  U])  for  the  finals.  Every 
woman  is  extremely  conscitfus  of 
her  figure  when  the  coatless  season 
starts.  Windows,  in  which  she  sees 
her  reflection  could  he  those  pro¬ 
moting  small  wooden  carved  figures, 
jiantie  control  garments,  whites,  net 
or  voile  girdles,  net  handeau.x  and 
even  anti-chafing  gadgets.  Perhaps 
a  mirror  in  a  window  with  plenty 
of  clearance  for  reflection  as  well 
as  a  physical  picture  might  send 
customers  to  the  millinery  depart¬ 
ment — hut  a  floor  display  under  the 
window  of  corsets  ahoy ! — to  the 
corset  department. 
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GIMBEL5  LAUNCHES 


AS  PART  OF 
A  STOCKING  SALE 


The  Mle  begins  today,  Wednesday,  at  9 :30  a.  m.  Do  not  delay  t  ^ 
There’s  going  to  be  a  mad  scramble  for  this  first  shipment  of  ^ 
Nylon  stockings.  There  won’t  be  enough  to  go  around.  We've 
planned  to  that  all  the  Nylon  won’t  be  snatched  up  by  a  hand>  ^ 
ful  of  women — planned  so  that  everybodif  has  a  chance  to  try 
the  stockings  ever>'body's  been  waiting  fw,  for  over  a  year.  ^ 
We’re  staging  a  gigantic  sale  of  silk  stockings,  beginning  to>  ^ 
day,  at  the  same  moment  we  launch  Nylon.  We  think  you'll  ® 
want  to  buy  both  silk  AN  D  Nylon— wear  and  compai-e  them !  g 


We  have  them,  of  course — but  like  all  other  stores 
we  have  only  a  limited  number.  We  can't  sell  more 
than  two  pairs  to  any  one  of  you.  We  even  suggeat 
that  you  buy  oilly  one  pair  so  that  more  women  may 
have  the  fun  of  trying  them.  Soon  the  mills  wHf  be 
able  to  supply  us  with  enough  to  fill  all  your  wants. 


WHICH  WOULD  YOU  RATHER  HAVE  OH  YOUR  LEOST 

Coal  and  air  and  water,  chemically  blended  and 
whipped  and  spun  into  a  brand  new  man-made  fiber? 

Silk  that  depends  for  its  texture  on  the  whim  of  a 
silk  worm,  and  its  ability  to  digest  mulbeny  leaves? 


IJH 


the  Messrs.  Du  Font’s  tna$ie  test  tuUf) 


imtftr  ttf  cwtt.  ami 


In  the  meantime,  since  there’s  been  to  much  talk 
about  nylon  stockings  we’d  like  to  make  clear  what 
we  know  about  them.  They  are  truly  beautiful.  They 
have  a  6nc  elasticity  that  makes  for  good  fit.  The 
dirt  washes  oft,  it  doesn't  have  to  be  washed  oor. 
Tbs|r  dry  very  quickly.  They  are  ekqutaitely’clear. 
And  aa  to  price— of  coufae,  Bloomingdale's  will  not 
knowingly  be  undersold.  , 


to  J  threatii  in  tit'O  neutral  nhadex  .  .  .  Desert  Sun.  Ponce  de  Leon.  Sizes 


H  r  must  tvseri't  the  rsght  to  limit  quantities. 


1.15  g 

1.15  ISAhS  FIFTH  AVE>Tj!  AT  ROCKEFELLEB 


Come  in  between  12  end  2  todey.  end  .«ee  the 
Powers  model  femed  for  her  bceutiful  long  legs! 
She'll  weer  one  eilk  stocking,  one  .Vylon  stocking. 
See  if  you  cen  tell  which  leg  is  weenng  which! 
CooM  is  end  eek  our  eelesderke  everything  you 
w*sot  to  know  ebout  Nylon.  They  heve  the  enswere 
on  the  tips  of  their  tonguee!  Come  to  Gimbels 
Hoeiery  tele.  Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders 

Cled  (suantitiee  ere  limited).  Sfecct  Floor! 
Other  Nylon  ttockings.  1.25  end  1.35  e  pair. 


But  doo't  expect  miracles.  Even  nykm  stockings  re- 
qutre  cars  against  rurming  and  snagging.  Try  thsm 
yourself.  Nylon  is  new.  exciting*-  one  of  the  many 
acisotific  discoveries  of  our  modem  age. 


Nylon  Takes  New  York  by  Storm 


harrassed  beyond  words.  They 
])roved  a  grand  spirit  exists  between 
buyers,  via  the  Association. 

It  is  expected  that  many  con¬ 
sumers  will  remember  the  special 
offers  made  by  some  stores  before 
the  advent  of  nylon  selling,  on  silks 
at  attractive  reduced  prices.  Some 
stores  bad  conspicuous  signs  on  the 
day  of  the  15th,  offering  specials 
on  silks  so  prominently  that  they 
and  the  fact  that  hosier}^  is  still 
being  made  of  silk  are  sure  to  be 
remembered.  For  instance,  on  the 
15th,  one  of  our  most  quoted  stores 
had  interspersed  counter  signs  “6 
pairs  for  ^.25,  regularly  $1.35  per 
pair.”  That,  of  course,  for  their 
usual  silks. 


T  N  the  New  York  area.  May  15th, 
1940  made  hosiery  history  few 
expect  to  see  equalled,  at  least  dur¬ 
ing  this  generation.  Even  the  larg¬ 
est  and  best  regulated  hosiery  de¬ 
partments  emitted  an  aura  of  nerv¬ 
ousness  and  frenzy,  in  a  gala  sort 
of  way,  from  opening  time  to 
closing.  The  price  war  which  came 
about  during  the  day  was  felt  by 
those  who  were  of  the  industry — 
but  customers  seemed  to  be  obli¬ 
vious  of  anything  but  money  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  hand  for  nylon 
hosiery.  It  mattered  little  in  the 
rush  in  most  cases  what  the  con¬ 
struction  was  or  the  brand  name. 


“Gimme”  was  the  customer  watch¬ 
word  in  the  busiest  spots.  Sugges¬ 
tion  by  salespeople  that  customers 
include  silks  in  their  purchases,  for 
the  most  part,  went  unheeded  be¬ 
cause  of  the  demands  of  customers 
who  had  been  waiting  money  in 
hand  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes 
for  a  chance  at  “the  miracle  of  the 
age  in  women’s  fashions.” 

Your  reporter  took  in  all  of  the 
important  stores  in  New  York  on 
opening  day,  and  talked  with  most 
of  the  buyers.  She  would  like  to 
give  a  word  of  thanks  to  those  buy¬ 
er  folk  who  took  time  to  talk  to 
this  Association  when  thev  were 
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( )iK‘  laiycr  for  a  top  price  store 
rqxirted  that  during  the  most  hectic 
hour  of  the  day,  a  customer  came 
in  and  purcliased  six  pairs  of  in¬ 
grain  at  $2.95  per  i)air.  rroviug, 
of  course,  tliat  serenity  can  e.xist 
amid  fanfare  and  fanfare  cannot  dis- 
turh  a  huntress  after  her  (piarry  if 
the  guing  isn’t  insurmountable, 
riiis  particular  department  was 
l)ersonally  supervised  on  the  tloor 
i)V  its  chief  who  allowed  no  more 
fuss  than  a  usual  sale  day. 

.Another  store  of  like  calibre,  also 
supervised  by  clo.se  ])ersonal  atten¬ 
tion  from  its  head,  (piieted  sales- 
])ersons  so  that  nylon  sales  were 
intelligently  made.  There  was  no 
hurrying  on  sales  slii)s.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  each  customer  was  given 
all  the  time  she  required  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  sales  no  matter  how 
many  ])ersons  were  in  line.  Sales- 
jK-ople  in  such  stores  may  have 
ended  the  day  with  tired  throats, 
hut  easy  consciences.  De.spite  the 
contra-promotion,  there  are  many 
women  who  still  believe  that  nylon 
is  a  stocking  made  by  Du  Pont,  and 
not  a  yarn  which  may  he  knitted 
into  thus  and  sundry. 

Your  columnist  made  a  survey 
among  consumers  who  had  bought 
nylon  on  oj)ening  day.  About  one 
|)ercent  knew  that  they  knight  either 
a  national  brand  name  and  what  it 
was  or  a  store  trademarked  name. 
Twenty-five  percent  bought  them 


but  had  not  even  tried  them  on  but 
felt  they  were  in  the  swim  because 
they  iK)ssessed  them.  few  said 
they  were  keeping  them  for  even¬ 
ing  because  they  looked  too  sheer 
for  day  wear.  I  overheard  a  woman 
at  a  nylon  counter  broadca.sting  to 
no  one  in  jiarticular  that  she  had 
worn  a  pair  of  the  hose  for  six 
months. 

Some  stores,  included  a  printed 
slip  in  the  jiackage  of  nylon  which 
gave  instructions  for  care  and  wash¬ 
ing.  Mloomingdale’s  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  their  customers; 

XOTKS  AHOUT  XYI.ON 

'I'hese  nylon  stockings  are  strong, 
sheer,  clear  and  l)eautiful.  The 
wear  you  derive  from  nylon  stock¬ 
ings  will  dei)end  largely  upon  the 
care  you  give  them.  Xylon  stock¬ 
ings  will  snaa  when  caught ;  nylon 
stockings  will  run  when  a  thread 
is  broken  just  as  in  any  knitted 
fabric.  Xo  returns  will  lie  accepted 
due  to  imll  threads,  snagging  or  runs 
caused  by  snags. 

.SroGESTioxs  For  Use 

1.  Be  careful  rough  surfaces  do  not 
damage  your  stockings.  Place 
on  a  towel  when  hanging  to  dry. 

2.  Take  the  usual  precautions  you 
do  with  other  sheer  stockings 
when  handling,  gartering,  laun¬ 
dering,  etc. 

Do  not  jiress  with  hot  iron  or 


dry  on  hot  surface.  Be  careful 
of  sjiarks  from  cigarettes — they 
may  damage  the  thread. 

4.  Xylon’s  low  capacity  to  absorb 
moisture  causes  it  to  dry  quickly 
and  acts  to  prevent  dirt  being 
carried  into  the  fibre.  Hence 
washing  may  Ik*  very  gentle 
because  it  is  necessary  only  to 
wash  dirt  otY  instead  of  out. 

UOOD  CARE  MAKES 
LOXUi  WEAR 

.\t  this  time  little  can  Ik*  rei)orted 
on  returns.  "Xot  much  more  than 
normal”  is  said  by  May  18th.  That, 
of  course,  means  the  ratio  to  the 
numlK-r  of  pairs  sold.  In  most  Xew 
York  stores  on  opening  day  they 
said  they  would  do  "nothing"  about 
returns.  Some  said  they  would  not 
h;ive  customers  unhappy  over  any 
nylon  trt)ubles  and  would  replace 
with  silks  if  nylon  was  not  in  stock. 
Department  heads,  generally,  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  a  less  rigid  attitude  on 
nylon  returns  than  their  usual 

policy.  The  thought  being  that  the 
store  must  gamble  along  with  the 
customer.  hLarly  returns  show  a 
weaktiess  where  the  foot  joins  the 
leg.  Score  one  for  those  hose  made 
on  single  unit  machines. 

While  most  stores  have  incom- 
])lete  stocks  of  nylon  at  this  writing 
there  seems  to  be  no  definite  jJans 
for  ])romoting  future  shipments. 

'Pile  reason  for  this  is  said  to  be 

that  most  are  awaiting  the  return 
results.  Ten  days  from  opening  day 
should  l)e  a  fair  sort  of  barometer, 
it  is  believed. 

♦  *  * 

“Tip  Toe  Flowers  on  your  stock¬ 
ings”  is  a  $1.50  promotion  by  Lord 
&  Taylor.  The  decoration  is  hand 
l)ainted. 

*  *  ♦ 

.\  hosiery  industry  study  is  being 
released  for  retail  stores  by  Zelma 
Bendure  CorjKiration.  The  text 
includes  information  on  basic 
hosiery  features  such  as ;  how  to 
sell  correct  size,  color,  style,  cor¬ 
rect  thread  weight  and  the  suitable 
tyi)e  of  hosiery  for  purpose  and  oc¬ 
casion.  .Also  included  is  the  selling 
of  the  wardrobe  idea  and  new  fea¬ 
tures  of  various  brands  with  selling 
suggestions. 

Customers’  questions  and  answers 
are  given  and  a  glossary  of  hosiery 
terms.  The  study  is  illustrated  with 
])hotographs  and  drawings. 
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Gadgets  for  Graduation  and  Off  to  Camp 
Notion  Department  Promotions 


TW  OST  stores  liavinji;  notion  de-  with  green  grass  in  the  center  tloor 
partinents  are  eciniliped  for  rimmed  with  sjind  on  wliich  other 

graduation  and  camp  ])romotions.  camp  gadgets  are  scattered,  could 

riu*  planning  of  these  i)romotions  call  attention  to  many  notion  nnin- 

can  he  really  interesting  if  ])lenty  hers. 

of  care  and  thought  are  put  into  (iraduation  j)romotions.  while 
them.  A  suggested  plan  has  been  offering  many  of  the  higher  priced 

snhmittcd  to  ns  whith  is  a  dei)artnre  articles,  could  also  bring  in  manv 

from  n.siial  notion  promotions.  And  lesser  items  which  ordinarilv  are 
that  is  to  concentrate  on  items  for  lost  in  the  necessary  labyrinth  of 
a  si)ecilic  jmrpose  rather  than  to  notion  counters.  Rolled  exaggerated 
include  everything  from  a  needle  sized  diplomas  with  articles  ])artlv 
to  a  moth  closet.  I'liis  sngge.sted  inserted,  mortarboards  for  distinct 
idea  is  a  ])roven  .success,  according  color  contrast,  a  "live  fo<tt  shelf" 
to  Kleinert’s  who  have  in  the  jcist  of  hooks  (particularly  if  the  store 
as.sisted  iu  the  i)romotion  of  as  little  has  a  hook  de])artment  )  with  a  pair 
as  a  single  item  from  the  notion  of  hornrim  spectacles  atoj).  or  seals 
dei)artment.  notably  a  Si)ortime  from  local  schools  and  colleges 
girdle  at  $1.  which  plus  news-  blown  up  are  iiromotional  sugges- 
])ai)er  ads.  got  an  entire  win-  tions.  .S])ecial  jjackaging  at  this 
(low  from  one  of  America’s  leading  time  could  he  im])ortant.  .\  white 
stores.  L'nusnal.  certainly,  for  a  ])acking  with  “(.'ongratulations" 
notion  dei)artment  item,  h'or  "( )ff  could  he  a  staple  boxing  for  notions 
to  Cam])"  lu’omotions  is  .sngge.sted  as  well  as  the  entire  store  for  the 
a  grou])  of  a  few  numhers  (an  year  round, 
iilustration  of  a  suggested  window 
is  reproduced  here)  which  could 
take  on  atmosi)here  from  back¬ 
grounds  dei)icting  cam])  activities  1,.^,.^. 

with  intersi)er.sed  hits  such  as  travel  Stroiiss-Ilirshherg  Co.,  of  ^'oung.s- 
foldeis.  tiavel  tiikets.  labels  and  town.  ( )hio  is  planning  a  grand 
suit  cases  from  the  luggage  dei)art- 

ment.  I  hey  point  out  that  such  a  ‘‘Young  Notions ’’  feature, 

promotion  is  particularly  imi)ortant  ^  i.'ashion  Club  within 

because  it  takes  in  items  in  the  top  their  store  of  which  they  are  very 
])iice  hratkets.  proud.  I'he  memhership  numhers 

An  attention-getting  hack  dio])  of  ;il),nit  75  ;md  thev  report  thev  feel 
a  blow-up  ()f  a  photogra])!)  ()f  camp  j],,.  ,|,i; 

life  hiinging  in  man\  activities  ot  ],y  hi-jnging  their  notion  dejiartment 
for  less  ex])ense.  tiees  in  the  hack  j,,  their  s])ecial  attention.  Ibis 
with  a  cam])  .stove  in  the  fore,  could  store  ])lanned  the  show  for  .May  21 
he  effective.  If  the  de]):irtment  c:ir-  to  include  invitations  to  memhers 
lies  rubber  bathing  suits,  a  diving  of  three  sororities  of  Youngstown 
board  with  a  figure  sitting  on  it  College. 


SHOULD  ACCOUNT 


NOTION  SALES! 


YOU  etrrm 


Store  Fashion  Club  Show 
of  Notions 


YOUR  SHARI? 


J  Finest  product 
of  its  kind 


/  National  advertising 


/  Sales  Promotions 


School-to-store 
educational  work 


/  Point-of-sale  displays 


Exclusive  selling  fea¬ 
tures  including  the 
Automatic  Self  Lock 


For  some  time  past  statistics  have  shown  us  that  summer 
business  has  not  been  es])t‘cially  bright.  Maybe  something  con- 
.structive  can  he  done  about  it.  If  you  have  ideas  you  would  like 
to  exchange  with  other  corset  deiiartment  heads,  send  in  your 
thoughts  in  time  for  the  coming  [^review  of  Corsets  and  Brassieres 
which  currently  comes  out  in  July.  Closing  date  for  suggestions 
is  June  20th.  We  hope  to  hear  from  you. 
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be  BIGulR  yet! 


Our  advertising  reaches  every  type  of 
woman  with  every  size  purse— Kleinert’s 
Dress  Shields  are  made  to  suit  every  type 
of  woman,  every  type  of  dress  and  every 
size  purse.  Promote  Kleinert’s  for  every 
dress  shield  need  in  every  price  range. 

CHECKS  WITH  KLEINERT’S 


SLIP-ON 

Full  fashioned 
shields  held  in  place 
by  winfts  of  net  and 
narrow  band  of 
\veav-o-lastic*.Sel'-S 
for  75<. 


4  tiny  pins  hold  it 
smoothly  in  place. 
Nainsook  covered. 
Sells  for  at. 


LACE  *  BRA-FORM 

Dainty  uplift  bra  with 
attached  shields.  Sells 
for  $1.25. 


DOUBLE-NET 
*  BRA-FORM 

Bandeau  type  bra  with 
shields  attached.  Sells  for  $1. 


BRASSIERETTE 

Blue  Label  Shields  in  a 
garment  of  shirred  net. 
Sells  for  $1. 


“THE  ONLY  NAME  ON  DRESS  SHIELDS  THAT 
SPELLS  CONFIDENCE  TO  THE  CONSUMER.” 

B.  KLEINERT  RUBBER  CO.,  4SS  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y  •  TORONTO,  CANADA  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
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HOME  FURNISHINGS 


By  HELEN  K.  MULHERN 


Metropolitan  Exhibit  Stresses  New  Materials 

First  inspection  of  the  Metro-  That  tlie  dcsiijners  are  looking  been  encouraged  to  consider  life  and 
politan  Museum's  1940  Exhibi-  forward  to  an  increasingly  informal  themselves  more  lightly  by  the  favor 
tion  of  Industrial  Art  may  way  of  life  in  this  country  is  evi-  with  which  Americans  regarded  the 
leave  the  visitor  with  the  uneasy  dent.  In  the  series  of  13  room  set-  Swedish  efforts  exhibited  at  the  Fair 
impression  that  American  designers  tings  they  are  preoccupied  with  last  year.  .\t  any  rate  austerity  has 
are  drowning  in  a  Hood  of  new  outdoor  living  s])aces  and  weekend  given  way  to  a  much  more  logical 
working  materials.  Nine  times  out  houses;  when  they  are  not  bringing  and  likable  simplicity,  a  decor  in 
of  ten  the  object  you're  looking  at  the  indoors  out  they  are  bringing  which  the  common  tools  and  iiuple- 
is  unusual  because  of  what  it's  made  the  outdoors  in.  I'lie  ingenuity  ments  of  living  are  permitted  to 
of  rather  than  how  it's  made.  Fiber-  w’hich  they  exhibit  in  devising  new  contribute  color  and  life, 
glas,  plexiglas,  ludlite,  nylon,  acco-  living  comforts,  their  obvious  un-  To  return  to  the  merchandising 
lite,  acoustone,  thermopane,  formica,  derstanding  of  the  cHiuipment  need-  trends  indicated:  Informality,  out- 
lucite,  shelltlex,  tenite — it’s  a  labora-  ed  for  hobbies  and  .special  interests,  door  living,  hobbies,  a  leisure  in 
tory  litany.  Shudder,  if  you're  a  the  feeling  of  good  humor  which  which  games  and  music  play  an  iin- 
buyer,  at  the  thought  of  what  the  ])ervade.s  all  the  settings,  indicate  portant  i)art.  make  up  the  kind  of 
future  holds  in  the  way  of  labeling  an  important  fact — the  .American  life  for  which  these  men  are  design- 
and  explaining  these  new  materials  modern  designer  has  reached  a  sttite  ing.  They  see  gardening,  indoor  and 
for  salespeople  and  customers.  of  maturity  and  confidence:  he  has  outdoor,  as  an  itn])ortant  element  in 

But  after  the  first  confused  feel-  ceased  to  feel  that  to  he  impressive  .\merican  living:  that  they  are  right 
ing  that  this  is  all  too  much  to  he  must  he  startling.  How  much  about  this  no  merchandiser  who  has 
comprehend  and  the  first  wave  of  of  this  is  just  a  normal  chronologi-  iu>ted  the  response  to  gardening 
nostalgia  for  the  simple  old  days  of  cal  development,  how  much  is  due  demonstrations  in  his  store  can 
mahogany  and  mohair,  it  is  jxjssihle  to  the  general  feeling  of  relaxation  doubt.  I  hey  are  interested  in  ter- 
to  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  the  in  the  .Swedish  modern  so  public-  races,  porches  and  outdoor  living 
state  of  .American  industrial  design  ized  here  within  the  la.st  three  years  rooms.  I'liey  recognize  the  fact  that 
and  how  it  will  affect  merchandis-  one  cannot  tell  e.xactly.  It  is  (|uite  the  room  wliich  adjoins  the  terrace 
ing.  possible  that  the  designers  may  have  or  living  porch  should  show  .some 


Livinq  room  by  Euqene  Schoen,  everythinq  in  it  waterproof.  Glass  doors 
open  to  a  terrace  by  Walter  von  Nessen.  The  chair  is  of  woven  lumarith. 
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contimiity  with  it — this  is  a  point 
that  inamifacturcrs  in  general  and 
the  department  stores  should  not 
dismiss.  .Architects  are  designing 
living  spaces  so  that  they  How  into 
eacli  other  instead  of  segregating 
them.  The  day  will  come  when  some 
coordination  between  living  room 
furniture,  sunroom  furniture  and 
dining  room  furniture  will  he  re¬ 
quired  by  the  customer;  and  this  is 
going  to  be  a  very  iiitere.sting  prob¬ 
lem  in  design  for  the  customer  who 
does  not  want  an  uncompromisingly 
iiKKlern  scheme. 

Two  of  the  thirteen  interiors  on 
exhibit  are  designed  for  the  use  of 
children;  and  provide  the  occasion 
for  (|uestioning  once  again  whether 
department  stores  are  ])utting  suffi¬ 
cient  jiromotional  effort  into  selling 
juvenile  furniture.  In  a  nation  of 
mothers  who  speak  the  jargon  of 
etlucational  psyclndogy  as  their 
native  tongue,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  store  should  neglect  to  em- 
l)hasize  the  jjsychological  importance 
to  the  child  of  a  room  he  can  call 
his  own.  (iood  advertising  copy 
and  gf)od  model  rfxmis  can  sell  more 
furniture  scaled  to  the  child’s 
size,  more  toy  and  clothes  chests  to 
teach  him  habits  of  neatness. 
Mothers  are  well  trained  to  under¬ 
stand  you  if  you  say  that  you  have 
the  e<|uipment  to  build  an  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  the  child  can  feel 
secure  an<l  serene. 


ContMnporary  Amarican 
Industrial  Art:  1940 

Facts;  This  is  the  fifteenth 
exhibition  of  its  kind  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  The  last  complete 
homefurnishings  exhibition 
was  held  in  1934.  In  this  one 
398  firms  and  manufacturers 
are  represented;  I  I  I  design¬ 
ers  (which  explains  why  it  is 
impossible  to  list  names  fully 
in  the  accompanying  descrip¬ 
tion).  All  the  pieces  included 
have  been  designed  and  made 
in  the  United  States  by  per¬ 
manent  residents  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  are  shown  for  the  first 
time  publicly. 


Throughout  the  MetrfqK)litan 
show,  there  is  little  in  the  way  of 
extravagance  or  theatricality  t(»  be 
found.  These  designers  have  so 
much  to  say  that  there's  no  need  of 
eking  out  the  message  with  oratory. 
-Around  them  they  .see  a  way  of  life 
developing  that  is  rich  and  interest¬ 
ing  ;  at  their  fingertips  are  new 
materials  and  techniques  providing 
a  freedt)!!!  and  versatility  of  expres¬ 
sion  that  needs  no  elalK)ration. 
Contrast  this  exhibit  with  the  one 
held  in  1934,  and  you  conclude 
immediately  that  the  modern  design¬ 


er  today  is  dealing  with  reality,  not 
theory,  meeting  the  requirements  of 
modern  living  and  having  a  fine 
time  doing  it. 

The  brief  descriptions  which  fol¬ 
low  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what’s 
showing  at  the  Metropolitan ;  the 
im])ortant  thing  is  to  go  there  your¬ 
self  and  get  the  feeling. 

Covered  Terrace,  Irtvin  L.  Scott, 
architect.  Flanking  a  fireplace 
which  has  complete  equipment  for 
outdoor  cooking  is  a  curved,  uphol¬ 
stered  couch.  The  fireplace  is  brick 
with  trim  of  cop])er.  Alwve  it  is  a 
striking  mural  done  in  ix)rcelain  on 
steel.  The  floor  is  .slate  with  a  large 
square  block  design  of  mo.saic.  The 
terrace  is  related  to  a  music  room, 
and  the  door  which  leads  into  it  is 
of  herculite  glass  with  Incite  handles. 
There  is  a  glass  table  with  a  column 
base  of  white  metal. 

Music  Room,  Walter  Dorwin 
Teague,  designer.  Behind  the  glass 
doors  of  the  terrace  described  above 
is  a  music  room  with  ceiling  of 
acoustone,  one  cftmplete  glass  wall, 
and  a  .Steinway  grand  of  modern 
design  in  bleached  mahogany. 
Drai)eries  are  of  shimmering  gold 
mesh.  The  beige  rug  has  a  music- 
ins])ired  motif  carved  into  it. 

Entrance  Hall  of  a  Country 
House,  Archibald  Manning  Broivn, 
architect.  This  formal  and  simple 
interior  uses  grfoving  jdants  as  its 


Piano  designed  by  Walter  Dorwin  Teague.  The  far  wall  has  the  extended 
room  plan  sketched  on  it.  At  right,  the  nursery  designed  by  Raymond  Loewy. 
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At  left,  hall  of  a  country  house,  also  serving  as  dressing  room 
and  gardener's  room.  At  right,  Gilbert  Rohde's  living  room. 


most  noticeable  decoration.  Some¬ 
thing  new  is  the  carved  and  painted 
linoleum  floor.  Sculptured  figures 
on  either  side  of  a  central  door  are 
of  lead.  For  lighting,  tall  white 
pedestals  support  reflectors  of  glass 
and  plastic. 

Room  for  a  Child  Aged  Four, 
William  Lescaze,  architect.  An 
atiuarium,  a  plant  stand,  a  white- 
hoard,  thermopane  windows  are 
features.  The  junior  bed  has  drawer 
space  beneath  it.  A  collection  of 
educational  toys  is  shown. 

Dining  Alcove,  Edward  D.  Stone, 
architect.  This  is  apparently  a  small 
back  porch ;  it  is  one  of  the  settings 
in  which  the  trend  to  outdoor  liv¬ 
ing  is  most  noticeable.  There  is  a 
canopy  roof  of  rattan,  grille  screen 
of  bamboo.  The  chairs  of  bleached 
oak  have  backs  of  rattan  and 
seats  of  yellow  fabric.  The  table 
apparently  slides  back  into  the  kit¬ 
chen  through  a  recess  in  the  kitchen 
wall.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
fibre  matting.  One  wall  of  red  brick 
is  decorated  with  hanging  plant 
baskets.  The  recess  that  admits  the 
table  to  the  kitchen  serves  as  a  china 
display  cabinet. 

Prefabricated  Cabin  Interior, 
Donald  Deskey,  designer.  A  model 
of  this  prefabricated  unit  is  dis¬ 
played  outside  the  room  exhibit.  In 
the  interior  the  walls  and  floor  have 
a  plywood  finish.  The  bunk  is  built 
into  an  alcove  formed  by  the  wall 
and  a  plywood  panel  at  right  angles 
to  the  door.  It  has  a  mattress  of 


whi])ped  latex.  One  wall  of  the 
room  is  all  glass.  Chairs  have 
leather  thongs  forming  a  lattice  de¬ 
sign  on  backs  and  seats.  The  week¬ 
end  and  vacation  cabin  of  this  type 
seems  destined  for  increasing  popu¬ 
larity  especially  with  the  new  FHA 
provisions  for  under  $2500  financ¬ 
ing.  The  technique  of  prefabrica¬ 
tion  has  special  logic  and  advantages 
for  this  purpose;  the  furniture  re¬ 
quirements  are  simple  but  specific, 
and  Mr.  Deskey  understands  them 
beyond  a  doubt. 

Outdoor  Living  Room,  Russel 
Wright,  designer.  This  is  an  open 
terrace  with  a  huge  fireplace.  The 
sha})e  of  the  hickory  chairs  is  in¬ 
teresting;  the  accessories  include 
lottery  cotfee  cups  with  hinged  lids. 

Living  Room,  Gilbert  Rohde, 
designer.  Like  several  other  rooms 
in  the  exhibition  this  one  avoids 
right  angled  corners.  Above  the 
brick  fireplace  the  chimney  breast 
of  white  plaster  curves  asymmetri¬ 
cally.  A  variety  of  new  materials 
is  used.  Andirons  are  of  Incite. 
There  is  a  tall  glass  screen.  Floor¬ 
ing  is  of  accotile ;  the  recess  in 
which  the  radio  is  placed  is  lined 
with  cork.  One  wall  area  and  the 
top  of  the  radio  cabinet  are  finished 
in  a  plastic  which  looks  like  wood. 
A  carved  rug,  palette  shaped.  A 
coffee  table  with  a  round  glass  top 
has  four  legs  each  made  of  three 
fine  metal  tubes  ending  in  a  glass 
ball.  A  chair  upholstered  in  a 
shaggy,  looped  material  has  legs  of 


the  same  type.  A  handsome  chest 
with  top  and  sides  of  rosewood  has 
doors  which  make  an  interesting 
angle  with  the  frame.  A  shaggy 
rug  covers  the  ceiling  soffit  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  lighting  arrangement.  This 
was  probably  just  a  trifle  to  the 
designer,  but  its  effect  is  curiously 
upsetting  and  it  would  be  a  relief 
to  a  lot  of  people  if  the  rug  were 
removed.  The  lighting  system, 
which  changes  gradually  from  a 
brilliantly  sunlit  effect  to  duskiness 
and  back  again  holds  visitors  for  an 
appreciable  extra  moment  or  two  at 
this  setting;  offers  a  suggestion  for 
window  furniture  displays. 

lAving  Room,  Eugene  Schoen, 
architect.  This  is  another  rotmiful 
of  new  and  unusual  materials;  it  is 
related  to  an  adjoining  porch.  One 
wall  is  of  glass  brick.  Part  of  the 
fireplace  wall  is  mirror,  with  a  clock 
mounted  on  it.  The  fireplace  back 
is  decorated  in  tile :  simulated  flames 
against  a  black  conqxjsition  back¬ 
ground.  One  wall  has  a  highly 
dramatic  mosiac  design  showing  a 
leaping  panther — somewhat  less  than 
restful  in  effect.  There  is  a  carved 
rug  in  tones  of  pink.  The  printed 
drajieries,  in  blue,  are  of  glass 
fabric.  A  small  table,  called  a  smok¬ 
ing  table,  is  entirely  of  plexiglas, 
attached  by  a  wide  spiral  of  the 
glass  to  the  chrome  leg  of  a  sofa. 
Everything  in  the  room  is  either 
waterproofed  or  naturally  water¬ 
proof — another  important  feature  in 
the  trend  to  opening  the  house  to 
the  outdoors. 
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Porch,  IPaltcr  von  Nessen,  de¬ 
signer.  Opening  through  glass 
doors  from  the  adjoining  living 
room  and  fUK)red.  like  the  living 
room,  in  tile,  is  a  small  porch.  It 
contains  a  chair  made  of  lumarith 
and  metal  and  a  small  table  with  a 
formica  top  and  metal  legs.  Also 
a  bird  fantasy  executed  in  plexiglas. 

Room  for  a  Child  of  Five,  Ray¬ 
mond  Loewy,  designer.  Color 
scheme  is  pink  and  blue,  set  by  a 
naive  little  tile  stove  in  one  corner. 
The  junior  l)ed  in  bleached  pine  has 
an  upholstered  headboard  to  which 
is  attached  a  lamp,  and  the  side- 
pieces  have  a  scroll  design  in  white 
metal.  Two  walls  are  of  knotty 
pine;  one  is  painted.  A  child's  size 
table  has  an  asymmetrical  formica 
top  which  provides  most  efficient 
ii.se  of  space.  Small,  lighted  recesses 
in  a  wall  beam  display  little  play¬ 
things  providing  a  very  decorative 
effect  and  subdued  general  lighting. 


The  rubber  floor  has  little  moons 
and  stars  .scattered  over  it  and  a 
pink  rug.  The  baseboard  is  of  the 
.same  material  as  the  floor.  There  is 
a  desk  with  attached  seat,  made  of 
metal,  and  a  glass  drawing  l)oard. 

Ponder  Room,  Gustav  Jensen, 
designer.  Chief  feature  here  is  the 
floor,  of  glass.  There  are  accesso¬ 
ries  of  plexiglas  and  of  leather;  the 
elaborate  lighting  fixture  is  of  plexi- 
glas. 

Hall  of  a  Country  House.  Wal¬ 
lace  K.  Harrison,  designer.  This  is 
a  luxurious  combination  of  dressing 
room  and  storage  room  for  a  sports 
enthusiast.  It  includes  a  copper 
wash  basin  and  displays  complete 
equipment  and  appropriate  costumes 
for  skiing,  tennis,  fishing,  garden¬ 
ing,  riding.  An  interesting  variety 
of  materials  includes  plywood, 
leather,  copper,  pine  and  redwood, 
and  glass.  The  elalx)rate  arrange¬ 
ments  for  keeping  everything  in  its 


l>lace  and  handy  for  use  suggest 
again  that  the  store  can  gain  by 
helping  its  customers  to  plan  the 
right  kind  of  storage  space  at  home 
for  the  merchandise  they  buy. 

In  addition  to  the  room  interiors 
there  are  five  island  units  for  the 
display  of  decorative  objects.  There 
is  a  metals  and  glass  unit;  a  metals 
and  .synthetic  textiles  unit ;  two 
landscape  units,  one  of  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  collection  of  objects  in 
wood ;  and  a  ceramics,  glass  and 
plastics  unit.  A  fabrics  group  and 
a  group  of  craft  accessories  are 
displayed  in  the  unit  called  a  Corner 
for  Living,  for  which  Ralph  Walker 
was  the  architect.  There  is  no  need 
to  say  that  these  groups  are  a  rich 
deposit  of  skills ;  whether  handcraft 
or  machine  expressions  they  arc  all 
evidence  of  a  very  lively  and  active 
spirit.  The  .American  customer  will 
not  lack  for  .something  new  in 
homewares  wherever  she  turns. 


The  Fair  Presents  ^^America-at-Home^^ 


^HIS  year  the  homefumishings 
industry  is  definitely,  and  very 
creditably,  ])resent  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair.  It  would  be  hard  to 
over-]iraise  the  determined  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  which  has  produced  the 
“.America-at-Home”  exhibit.  The 
people  who  were  in  charge  of  put¬ 
ting  it  together — Robert  D.  Kohn. 
Louise  Bonney  Leicester  and 
Shepard  Vogelsang — have  produced 
a  show  so  rich  in  human  interest 
that  it  must  draw  visitors  like  a 
magnet.  The  work  of  architects, 
designers  and  manufacturers  has 
been  I)eautifully  coordinated,  and, 
best  of  all.  deftly  explained.  As  we 
go  to  ])ress,  the  fifteen  room  settings 
which  form  the  nucleus  of  the  show 
are  almost  complete ;  each  has  a  title 
and  a  placard  which  gives  details. 
Well-informed  attendants  are  circu¬ 
lating  about  offering  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  distributors  and  point¬ 
ing  out  details  in  the  settings  which 
might  be  overlooked.  The  manu¬ 
facturers’  exhibits  of  individual 
items  are  still  to  be  set  up. 

Comparing  this  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum’s  Exhibition  of 
Contemporary  Industrial  Art — and 
taking  into  account  their  differing 
purposes,  the  one  popular,  the  other 
documentary — ^the  Fair  exhibit  does 


not  suffer.  It  ranges  over  the  whole 
field  of  contemporary  decorative 
work.  Regional  variations  are  given 
full  value,  helping  to  make  the  pic¬ 
ture  rich  and  interesting.  It  is  full 
of  inspiration  for  department  stores, 
which  can  build  institutional  stand¬ 
ing  as  well  as  traffic  and  sales  by 
capitalizing  the  regional  architec¬ 


tural  and  decorating  trends  of  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  situated. 

The  central  exhibit  as  the  visitor 
enters  the  building  is  Gilbert 
Rohde’s  “Unit  for  Living”,  jdaced 
beneath  a  huge  circular  mirror 
which  reflects  a  complete  view  of  the 
interior.  The  unit  is  a  duplicate  of 
an  apartment  in  one  of  the  New 


Bedroom  in  Gilbert  Rohde's  "Unit  for  Living"  at 
the  Fair,  designed  and  priced  for  low  incomes. 
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York  City  Housing  Authority’s 
projects ;  consists  of  living  room, 
dining  room,  l)edroom,  kitchen  and 
bathroom.  In  designing  the  furni¬ 
ture  for  it  Mr.  Rohde  has  attempted 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
minimum  apartment.  supplying 
pro])er  scale  for  the  small  room, 
maximum  utility,  convenience  and 
attractiveness  at  low  cost.  The  fur¬ 
niture  is  Kroehler’s  Honeymoon 
Line ;  specific  price  information 
which  would  indicate  how  accurate¬ 
ly  the  budget  requirements  have 
been  met  is  not  yet  available. 

The  furniture  is  all  hard  maple, 
stained  light  brown.  Some  of  the 
j)ieces  are  interchangeable  for  bed¬ 
room  or  living  room  use.  In  the 
living  room  a  row  of  chests  along 
one  wall  includes  desk  space,  buffet 
service  space,  storage  sjiace  and 
book  shelves.  The  top  shelf  on  the 
bookcase  and  the  utility  cabinet  are 
separate  from  the  chests.  They  can 
he  removed,  leaving  the  chests  of 
the  ])roper  height  for  use  under  a 
window  sill.  .\t  right  angles  to  the 
chest  group  is  a  sofa,  covered  in 
blue  textured  cotton.  ()pix)site  is  a 
dropleaf  table  which  measures  only 
eight  inches  when  clo.sed.  seats  six 
peo])le  when  oiX“n.  There  are  two 
easy  chairs.  Pull  up  chairs  in  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  bedroom  are  of  bent¬ 
wood  construction  with  machine- 
screwed  joints;  seats  are  of  wash¬ 
able  simulated  leather. 


service. 

The  other  settings,  one  by  one : 

Blue  Heaven,  a  bedroom  design¬ 
ed  by  Joseph  Platt.  Highlights  here 
are  a  dressing  table  with  a  revolv¬ 
ing,  "Lazy  Susan"  top;  lights  fixed 
in  the  headlxiard  of  the  bed;  an 
octagonal  cotton  tufted  rug.  I'lie 
furniture  is  of  pine  with  blue  paint 
“comlied  in” ;  the  color  scheme  is 
tones  of  blue. 

Peachtree  Street — 1940,  a  living 
room  designed  by  Mary  Miller  and 
John  R.  Pond.  This  is  the  Deep 
.South  tradition  with  a  contemporary 
accent.  color  scheme  of  green  and 
gold  and  terra  cotta  is  derived  from 
a  bird  mural  in  the  .\uduhon  style 
above  the  fireplace.  Furniture  is  of 
(ireek  Revival  and  Einjiire  inspira¬ 
tion.  with  a  free  and  interesting  use 
of  different  woods.  Drajx^ries  are 
of  ])Iaid  cfitton  and  rayon  which 
also  appears  in  wall  i»anellings  Ik‘- 
low  built-in  Ixjok  shelves.  Leather 
upholstery  on  a  chair  and  chai.se 
longue  is  jiink  beige ;  a  ])ull-u])  chair 
is  covered  in  chintz  in  a  leopard 
pattern.  .\  textured  cotton  rug  in 
hunter’s  green  covers  the  llotir.  The 
most  interesting  single  ])iece  in  the 
room  is  a  tall  secretary  of  honey- 
colored  olive  burl.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  live  and  fre.sh  feeling 
in  this  unhackneyed  scheme. 

South  of  the  Golden  Gate,  a 
living  room  with  dining  s])ace  de¬ 
signed  by  Harwell  Hamilton  Harris 
and  Carl  .\nderson.  This  is  South¬ 
ern  California’s  contribution  to  the 
decorating  .scheme.  W’alls  and  floor 
are  of  natural  California  redwood. 


Mm  at  Work 

in  the  fields  of  architecture, 
interior  design  and  industrial 
design  are  coordinating  their 
efforts  so  closely  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  sometimes  where 
one  leaves  off  and  the  other 
begins.  Of  all  the  encourag¬ 
ing  signs  to  be  found  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  exhibit 
and  the  Fair's  "America  at 
Home"  show  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking.  A  number 
of  men  are  working  cheerfully 
away  in  all  three  fields;  others 
have  formed  teams,  and  the 
result  is  a  fine  harmony  of 
understanding. 


In  the  bedroom  two  chests  of  the 
same  size  are  placed  together  ou 
oue  wall.  These  are  iti  the  same 
browu-stained  maple  with  panels  of 
beige  leatherette  and  shiny  brass 
pulls.  The  dre.ssing  table  top  is 
raised  above  the  chest  pt)rtion  leav¬ 
ing  a  recess  beneath. 

That  the  furniture  design  and 
arrangement  have  been  carefully 
thought  out  and  i)rovide  a  very 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  i)roblem 
of  the  small  apartment  is  obvious. 
If  it  develops  that  the  price  is  etpial- 
ly  correct.  Mr.  Rohde  and  Kroeh- 
ler  will  have  ix*rformed  a  ])ublic 


dining  room  by  Diane  Tate  and  Marian  Hall.  Inlay 
right,  RCA  "Musicorner"  designed  by  John  Vassos. 


At  lett,  a  corner 
on  furniture  is  o 
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"Pennsylvania  Hill  House",  all  handicraft,  rich  in  new  forms. 


"Peachtree  Street — 1940",  by  Mary  Miller  and  John  Bond, 
color  scheme  keyed  to  bird  mural  over  fireplace. 


The  (lining  space  is  an  open  stjuare 
formed  by  Ixtokshelves  and  slielves 
lacking  a  divan.  Since  this  is  a 
(lual-i)urix)se  nxmi,  not  large,  the 
furniture,  of  laminated  bent  wood, 
is  light  and  easily  movable.  Loung¬ 
ing  chairs  are  of  rattan  with  uidiol- 
stered  seats.  Hasscx'ks  are  used 
instead  of  occasional  chairs.  Straw’ 
matting  covers  the  lloor.  and  this, 
with  a  black  laccpier  coffee  table, 
(he  l)owls  of  dwarf  idants  growing 
in  the  room  and  the  .shapes  and 
colors  of  the  pottery  acces.sories, 
-sugge.sts  an  ( )riental  inlluence 
natural  for  the  hx'ale. 

Vorf/i  l*arifir  SIo/h’,  an  all-])ur- 
po.se  living  room  designed  by  John 
Veon.  Here  the  regional  intiuence 
speaks  in  walls  and  tloor  of  western 
hemltxk.  The  device  of  having  a 
wall  panel  between  kitchen  and  din¬ 
ing  s])ace  through  which  the  dining 
table  can  he  pushed  for  setting  and 
clearing  is  used.  .\  good  deal  of 
the  furniture  is  built  in.  .\  cou|)!e 
of  anti(|ue  ])ieces  are  u.sed  in  com- 
hination  with  the  modern. 

livtirrd  on  nn  Income,  a  I'lorida 
living  room  designed  by  .\lhert 
Pierce.  brilliant  color  scheme  of 
grey,  hibiscus  red  and  green  is  used. 
The  furniture  is  of  rattan  in  grey, 
upholstered  in  grey  washable  cotton 
duck.  .\  shell  motif  apjx-ars  over 
and  over  again  in  accessories,  mir¬ 
ror  frames,  lain])  bases. 

Pennsylvania  Hill  House,  de¬ 
signed  by  (ieorge  Howe  and  Whar¬ 
ton  Ksherick.  This  is  a  si)ortsman’s 
camp,  with  hand  made  furniture 
and  handwoven  te.xtiles.  Random 
lK)ards  of  natural  cherry  laid  in  a 
circular  ])attern  form  one  wall. 
.\nother  is  of  mirror  glass.  The 
curving  staircase  to  a  loft  above 
is  rough  hewn  of  oak.  The  curved, 
upholstered  bench  has  storage 
drawers  below.  In  front  of  the  mir¬ 
ror  wall  is  a  high  storage  chest  the 
top  of  which  is  a  bed.  .\n  easy 
chair  is  completely  covered  in  raw- 
hide,  which  also  forms  the  tightly 
stretched  seats  of  some  occasional 
chairs  in  hickory. 

r ulips,  a  dining  room  designed 
by  Diane  Tate  and  Marian  Hall. 
This  lovely  interior  will  definitely 
l>e  the  frosting  on  the  Fair  visitor’s 
cake.  A  brown  so  dark  that  it  l(x>ks 
like  ebony  is  used  for  the  oval  ta])le. 
buffet,  chairs  and  hreakfront  of 
classic  design.  This  is  inlaid  with  a 


glittering  trim  of  ])le.xiglas:  glass 
|)ulls  are  u.sed  on  the  serving  ])ieces. 
rile  walls  are  ])ainted  pink  with  a 
cornice  trim  in  |)ale  s])ring  green, 
riie  hlack-hrown  leather  u])holstery 
of  the  chairs  is  stitched  in  pink  to 
form  a  hhx'k  design.  I'lie  oval  rug. 
in  the  same  hlack-hrown.  has  a 
huge  lM)rder  of  pink  tulips.  .\  tuli]) 
design  in  jjla.ster  relief,  ixainted  with 
faint  touches  of  ])ink  and  green,  is 
on  the  wall  above  the  buffet,  form¬ 
ing  a  frame  for  a  round  clock  with 
l)lexiglas  inlay.  I)ra|X’ries  of  ])ale 
])ink  are  hand  blocked  in  a  deejx'r 


l)ink  tuli])  design.  'I'he  o])en  china 
closet  holds  a  collection  of  sea 
shells  of  coral  trees  in  delicate  varia¬ 
tions  of  ])ink. 

Parents'  Retreat,  an  extra  or  up¬ 
stairs  living  nK)m.  designed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Mu.schenheim.  Modern  of  the 
functional  school,  this  room  has  a 
])articularly  serene  and  uncluttered 
atmos])here  which  would  make  it  an 
ideal  retreat  from  the  huhhuh  of  an 
active  young  family.  .A  continuous 
unit  comj)rising  desk,  worktable, 
dressing  table  and  storage  space 
occu])ie.s  one  wall  under  a  large 
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window.  It  has  a  washable  top  ot 
formica.  A  rest  couch  has  a  rubber 
mattress  with  upholstered  roll  and 
a  wooden  backrest  serving  as  sup- 
ix)rt  for  cushions.  Bookcases  and 
radio  form  a  unit  that  can  be  re¬ 
assembled.  A  counterweighted  mir¬ 
ror  comes  up  out  of  the  dressing 
table  and  can  be  pushed  back  into 
it  to  leave  the  top  tlush  with  the 
rest  of  the  table  unit.  There  is  a 
tluorescent  lighting  trough.  The 
room  is  planned  in  relation  to  an 
adjoining  sleeping  compartment, 
bath  and  sun  deck,  which  together 
would  form  a  complete  living  unit. 
Walls,  door  and  ceiling  are  treated 
in  large  planes  of  grey,  white  and 
brown.  Color  accents  appear  in  yel¬ 
low  te.xtured  draperies,  red  cabinet 
doors,  blue-green  U])holstery  on  the 
couch. 

Musicorner,  designed  by  John 
Vassos.  A  coordinated  group  of 
music  units  is  put  together  to  form 
a  self-contained  living  room  cor¬ 
ner,  or  complete  room.  There  is  a 
victrola-radio,  television  set.  record 
library  and  motion  picture  projector. 
Shown  here  in  bleached  mahogany, 
the  cabinets  w’hen  closed  are  of 
uniform  height  and  depth.  The 
arrangement  here  shows  the  music 
units,  record  storage  space  and  com¬ 
bination  desk  and  bar  occuj)ying  two 
walls.  On  the  third  wall  is  a  settee 
which  turns  a  corner  onto  the  fourth 
wall,  where  it  is  backed  by  shelves 
which  presumably  mark  division  of 
the  music  corner  from  the  rest  of 
the  living  space.  Thus  one  section 
of  the  settee  faces  the  television 
projector  while  its  adjoining  section 
faces  a  white  wall  used  as  a  screen 
for  the  movie  projector.  .\  specially 
designed  chair  “for  comfortalile 
listening”,  and  a  plexiglas  ct)fYee 
table  comidete  the  furnishings.  Color 
scheme  is  “television  blue”,  grey 
and  white.  The  group  was  designed 
for  the  R.  C.  A.  Manufacturing 
Company  which  is  sending  it  on  a 
national  exhibition  tour.  That  it 
answers  a  need  which  will  become 
more  noticeable  as  time  goes  on  is 
certain ;  and  the  many  small  homes 
which  include  a  room  variously 
called  a  “den”,  recreation  room  or 
library,  could  accommodate  it. 

Seven  Days,  an  all-purpose  liv¬ 
ing  room  designed  by  Virginia 
Conner.  This  is  the  career  woman’s 
dream,  sophisticated,  practical  and 
restful  all  at  once.  The  color 


scheme  is  mauve  and  bright  green 
with  accents  of  tangerine.  In 
front  of  a  glass-backed  fireplace 
there  is  an  extra  size  cocktail  table, 
four  feet  square,  of  bleached  ma¬ 
hogany,  which  can  Ik.*  raised  to  din¬ 
ing  table  height.  The  walls  are 
painted  mauve,  the  broadloom  rug 
is  the  same  color.  Back  of  the  sofa 
bed  is  a  lighting  cove.  Fur  fabric 
covers  a  pull-up  chair. 

*  *  * 

Incomplete  on  May  15th,  and  so 
still  to  be  covered  in  the  next  issue 
of  Tuk  BfLLETiN,  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  rooms;  “Winter  Hideout  in  the 
.\dirondacks",  by  Russel  Wright ; 


T  AUXCHIXCi  what  api)ears  to 
^  be  a  coordinated  drive  for  the 
business  of  smart  young  budgeteers, 
Gimbel’s,  New  York,  has  opened  a 
new  modern  furniture  section  label¬ 
ed  " Young  .\merica  Today”.  The 
section  consists  of  a  series  of  model 
rooms,  carefully  assembled,  so  that 
they  justify  the  store’s  designation 
of  "packaged  imxlern."  A  sound 
and  careful  plan  to  satisfy  the  re- 
(luirements  of  a  specific  group  of 
peo])le  is  evident.  The  set-up  is  de¬ 
signed  to  a])peal  to  young  married 
couples  whose  income  is  limited, 
whose  time  for  shopping,  since  both 
probably  have  jobs,  is  also  limited, 
and  whose  needs  will  expand  as 
time  goes  on. 

There  are  sixteen  rooms.  Four 
are  planned  with  low  exj^ense  as  the 
controlling  feature.  The  lowest 
priced  line  of  furniture  used  is  of 
birch  in  either  blonde  or  walnut 
finish.  For  the  other  twelve  rooms 
the  prices  grade  up  through  lines 
of  solid  bleached  walnut  with  wax 
finish  :  bleached  mahogany  :  and  ox- 
blood  mahogany.  The  furniture  in¬ 
corporates  no  startling  design  fea¬ 
tures,  but  the  assembly  and  arrange¬ 
ment  itidicates  a  practical  planning 
that  is  rarer  than  design  novelties. 
The  pieces  shown  for  a  one-room 
unit  today  are  carefully  designed  to 
fit  into  a  larger  scheme  later  on. 
In  the  advertising  which  announced 
the  new  modern  section,  Gimbel’s 
featured  the  research  that  had  gone 
into  fitting  the  furniture  to  the 
needs  of  the  customers.  For  in¬ 
stance,  measurements  of  apartments 


"Sport  Shack",  a  prefabricated 
weekend  house  by  Donald  Deskey; 
"Coffee  and  Cigars  at  16-B”,  a 
penthouse  interior  featuring  curved 
walls  of  tle.xwood,  by  Michael  Hare 
and  John  B.  Manzer;  "Living  Kit¬ 
chen”,  a  new-old  idea  developed  for 
today’s  needs  by  Allmon  Fordyce; 
and  "Beginner's  Luck”,  a  nursery 
by  Theodor  Muller. 

*  *  * 

The  "down  of  tomorrow” 
houses,  for  which  furniture  and 
decoration  is  being  done  chietly  by 
eastern  department  stores,  was  to 
have  been  ready  for  visitors  between 
Mav  17th  and  31st. 


Young  America^' 

all  over  Xew  York  City  had  shcjwn 
that  the  window  sill  is  generally  32 
inches  from  the  floor ;  so  the  chests 
and  cabinet  units  in  the  line  are 
made  that  height. 

In  the  model  rooms  prices  are 
given  for  every  item  down  to  the 
accessories  and  the  monthly  cost  on 
the  installment  plan  is  featured. 

Great  care  has  been  lavished  on 
small  details.  In  addition  to  the 
color  scheme  shown  in  each  setting, 
alternative  schemes  are  suggested  by 
swatches  and  paint  samples.  Acces¬ 
sories  of  considerable  charm,  includ¬ 
ing  a  group  <»f  ( )riental  items,  are 
everywhere,  in  the  room  settings 
and  in  glass  cases. 

The  advertising  also  invites  the 
young  customers  to  talk  to  Gimbel’s 
new  Budget  Advisor,  who  is  Mrs. 
hdsie  Stapleton,  builder  of  the 
famous  Budget  Advisory  Service  at 
Wanamaker’s.  Since  Mrs.  Stai)le- 
ton’s  arrival  at  Gimbel’s  she  has 
been  conducting  a  series  of  "How 
to  Do — ”  talks  at  the  store  on 
Monday  afternoons  and  Thursday 
evenings.  Guest  speakers  so  far 
have  told  the  customers  how  to  build 
a  house  in  the  country  on  no  capital, 
keep  a  garden  healthy,  set  a  table, 
make  a  room  look  cool  for  summer, 
etc.,  etc.  With  Mrs.  Stapleton  to 
give  budget  advice;  with  the  smart 
new  budgeted  and  packaged  mtjdern 
furniture;  and  with  the  building  of 
a  friendly  and  informal  spirit 
through  the  twice-a-week  forums, 
Gimbel’s  is  developing  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  sales  approach  to  the 
young-marrieds’  business. 


Gimbel’s  Plans  for 
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Fully 
Illustrated 
Cloth  Bound 


Som4»  €  haptvr 
H4»a€iinf§H 

Day-l»y-I)ay  Plan 

• 

The  Advert Budget 
Advertising  Proeedure 
Layout  IVehnique 
Kffeetive  Copy 
Illustration  and  Kngraving 
Type  Faees 

Institutional  Advertising 
Window  Displays 
Point  of  Sale  Promotion 
Major  Promotions 
etc.  —  etc.  —  etc. 


"Send  Me 


(IVe  know  this  is  what 
you  want  to  say) 

Helps  solve  the  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
problems  of  the  medium-size  and  smaller  store. 
For  «|uiek-reading,  easy  assimilation.  Freely 
illustrated.  Bound  in  cloth.  Written  hy  Edward 
Kaylin.  Director,  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores,  and 
Alan  A.  Wells,  Advertising  Manager,  Kaufmann 
Department  Stores.  ln«-..  and  former  Manager, 
Sales  Promotion  Division. 


Especially  Planned  for  Medium  and  Smaller 
Stores,  Staff  Members  of  Larger  Stores, 
Advertising  Teachers  and  Students, 
and  Advertising  Agencies 

riiis  ho(»k  will  help  you  do  a  better  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
job.  It  will  hel[»  you  tell  the  story  of  merehandise  more  elfeetively  and 
increase  your  sales  returns  from  atlvertising.  It  will  stimulate  your  own 
thinking — and  inspire  you  to  develop 
new  and  original  ideas  of  your  own.  It’s 
a  hook  you  need!  Not  theories- — But 
real,  practical  stuff  based  on  N.R.D.G.A. 
study  and  research.  Mail  the  order,  if 
you  want  a  copy  quickly. 


“It  has  seemed  to  me  that  there 
was  a  distinct  need  for  a  simpli¬ 
fied  text  on  the  basic  principles 
and  practices  of  Sales  Pronut- 
tion.  This  book  meets  the  need'’ 
LEW  HAHN 
General  Manuner  and 
Treasurer,  N.R.D.G.A. 


Maii  ih4» 
Voupon  \oir! 

Thin  h4»tpfuB 
hunk  trili  hv 
muUnd 
prepaid 
ni 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 

101  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City 

I’riee  to  N.R.D.G.A.  members  SL50  —  Non-Members  § 

2.50 

Please  send  me  copies  of  “Simplified  Sales  Promotion  for  Retailers”  at 

per  ropy. 

Enelosed  find  my  cheek  for  Pleas< 

bill  me  for 

Name 

City 

.  State 

(Orders  from  non-members  of  the  Association  must  be  accompanied  by  payment.  Please  make 
checks  payable  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association.  Foreign  stores  please  remit 
in  U.  S.  Exchange.  On  New  York  City  deliveries,  add  2%  sales  tax.) 
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Four  Prominent  Sale 
“  In-Between- Jobs’ 

By  JOSEPH  E.  HANSON 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division,  N.R.D.G.A. 


OXI*'  <lay  a  youii.i;  j(irl  walked  into  our  office. 
She  was  out  of  a  joh.  I'liere  was  a  stray 
tear  iu  the  corner  of  lier  eye.  and  a  little 
(|uiver  on  her  lips.  She  was  very  youu^  and  very 
l)retty. 

.\s  we  talked  to  her  and  to  others  like  her.  we 
hejjaii  to  wonder  if  there  were  not  hundreds  like 
her  “in-lR‘tween-jol)s”  in  the  a<lvertisinfj  divisicni 
of  the  retail  field. 

We  sen.sed  that,  being  out  of  work,  there 
existed  in  this  girl’s  mind,  as  it  must  have  existed 
in  the  minds  of  others  like  her,  a  feeling  of  psy¬ 
chological  separation  from  the  things  that  were 
hapi)ening  in  retailing. 

To  he  away  from  the  hiisiness  you  know — 
separated  from  close  contact  with  these  husinesses 
— causes  one  to  become  “out-of-date”  as  a  result. 
.\  de])ressive  state  sets  in — which  is  a  thing  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  depressive  state  of  being  “out  of  a 
joh.” 

( )ne  becomes  “mentally  lost”, 
riiis  gave  us  the  thought  for  the  “In-lietween- 
Johs”  conference  which  we  held  for  unemi)loyed 
advertising  jK'ojde  in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  on 
'riiur.sday.  May  23rd  at  2:30  o’clock. 

\\  e  felt  that  such  a  conference  would  give  a 
“])sychological  lift”  to  these  {KJople.  It  would  help 


to  keep  them  informed  on  what  was  happening 
in  fast-moving  retail  circles. 

riirough  the  cooperation  of  “Women’s  Wear”, 
the  newspapers  and  the  ])lacement  .agencies  we 
were  able  to  reach  :i  mutiher  of  the.se  unemployed 
pe(»ple — and  extend  invitations  to  them  to  attend, 
riiere  was  no  charge,  of  course. 

We  found  ready  and  enthusiastic  cooi)er.ation 
from  the  sales  promotion  ])eo])le  in  New  York, 
several  of  whom  found  it  possible  to  come  and 
talk  to  these  advertising  people. 

Dorothy  E.  Swenson.  Publicity  Director  of 
.\hraham  &  Straus  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Divisum  of  the  N.R.D.(j.A.,  gracious¬ 
ly  .agreed  to  come.  So  did  Hill  Howard,  the  Pub¬ 
licity  Director  of  Macy’s.  .and  Ruth  West.  Pub¬ 
licity  Director  of  .Saks  Fifth  ,\venue.  We  also 
asked  Mary  Lewis  to  come — and  she  readily 
assented. 

Lew  Hahn.  General  Manager  of  the 
N.R.D.f  j..\..  was  enthusiastic  alMuit  the  idea,  and 
agreed  to  make  the  opening  address. 

•About  one  hundred  i)eople  attended.  1  hey 
formed  a  most  entluisiastic  audience,  and  there 
was  a  s]X)ntaneous  series  of  (piestions  from  the 
door.  The  meeting  was  lively  and  generally  ap¬ 
preciative — and  we  received  a  numl)er  of  letters 
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RUTH  WEST  MARY  LEWIS 

emotion  People  Bring 
eople  Up  to  Date 


afterwards  from  the  audience  commending  us  for 
our  idea. 

In  his  opening  talk  Lew  Hahn  said,  “This  meet¬ 
ing  is  significant  in  that  it  is  an  evidence  of  the 
growing  realization  that  we  are  all  somewhat  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  good  of  our  brothers.’’ 

William  Howard  of  Macy’s  talked  at  length 
about  the  fact  that  advertising  needs  some  ele¬ 
mentary  philosophy  of  its  own,  asserting  that  no 
other  precession  was  so  lacking  in  primary  ground 
rules.  He  talked  about  the  high  turnover  of  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  field,  asserting  that  this  must  l)e 
traced  to  the  fact  that  no  accepted  criterion  exists 
for  judging  the  value  of  the  advertising  job.  He 
also  told  the  assembled  job-seekers  of  an  eight 
months  study  Macy  is  making  to  determine  by 
actual  tests  what  elements  of  an  advertisement 
produce  or  detract  from  sales. 

Ruth  West  described  her  plan  in  the  new  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  technique  which  has  attracted  such 
widespread  attention.  She  pictured  it  as  the  edi¬ 
torial  approach  to  advertising,  or  an  objective 
approach  to  selling.  She  pointed  out  how  the 
pages  were  conceived  and  planned,  showing  the 
audience  examples  of  her  advertising,  and  telling 
them  that  it  w’as  a  partial  simulation  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  format  of  a  smart  fashion  magazine. 

Dorothy  E.  Swenson,  of  Abraham  &  Straus, 
outlined  thirteen  of  the  most  pronounced  develop¬ 
ments  and  trends  in  the  store  promotion  field. 
She  .said  that  the  challenge  of  new  methods  of 


advertising  demanded  that  the  advertising  jK^rson 
get  down  to  cases  in  selling  merchandise  as  well 
as  in  buying  it. 

Mary  Lewis,  speaking  broadly  of  developments 
in  fashion  merchandising  and  promotion,  said  that 
the  women  of  the  country  have  been  educated  in 
fashion  through  newspapers,  schoids,  the  screen 
and  magazines  and  are  "sure’’  of  what  they  know 
about  fashion.  She  said  that  jieople  now  buy 
things  where  they  find  them  and  that  they  are 
not  so  much  concerned  about  the  label.  She  told 
the  audience  that  the  most  valuable  asset  a  jjerson 
could  bring  to  a  job  is  the  “customer  viewjxfint’’. 

The  meeting  was  largely  experimental.  We 
projxjse  to  study  it,  weigh  its  value  to  these  un¬ 
employed,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  study  deter¬ 
mine  whether  we  shall  have  more. 

It  is  conceivable  that  our  “In-Between-Jobs” 
idea  will  lie  adopted  by  other  cities  throughout 
the  country,  where  there  are  large  numbers  of 
unemployed  advertising  people.  Such  meetings 
will  be  of  immeasurable  value  to  those  people  in 
keeping  them  abreast  of  the  rapidly  changing 
ideas  in  modern  retailing. 

Industry  has  lost  contact  with  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  skilled  workers  during  the  “lean’’  years 
because  it  has  done  nothing  to  keep  them  up-to- 
date.  In  retailing  we  do  not  want  this  to  happen. 
When  the  demand  increases  for  skilled  retail  pro¬ 
motion  people  we  want  to  feel  that  hundreds  are 
available  and  equipped  to  step  into  these  jobs. 
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A  Merchandise  Control  System 
for  Furniture  Departments 

By  JACK  C.  GARVIN 


The  iniix)rtance  of  stcK'k  con¬ 
trol  in  Home  Furnishings 
oj)erations  has  l)een  steadily 
growing  througli  the  past  several 
years. 

St<K:k'  control  is  comprised  of 
two  distinct  divisions— first,  control 
of  money :  second,  control  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  article  is  concerned 
with  merchandise  control;  the  ])ro- 
cedure  outlined  here  is  (»ne  u.sed  hy 
a  large  number  of  the  country's  out¬ 
standing  stores  in  their  home  fur¬ 
nishings  departments. 

The  results  have  l)een  very  grati¬ 
fying  for  the  following  reasons: 

1 .  Warehouse  damage  has  l)een 
rwluced  to  a  negligible  amount. 

2.  I’re])aring  mom  costs  have  l)een 
greatly  lowered,  mainly  for  the 
alK>ve  reason. 

3.  Custt)mer  complaints  arising 
from  damage  and  non-delivery 
have  shrunk  materially. 

4.  (  >nce  proiH^rly  installed  and 
oiHfrating,  such  a  setup  can  han¬ 
dle  40%  to  more  volume 

without  adding  to  the  present 
payroll. 

5.  St**ck  shortages  I)ecome  a  thing 
of  the  jKist  and  inventories  can 
l)e  taken  accurately  and  with 
more  s|H*ed  and  efficiency. 

In  an  article  such  as  this  all 
phases  of  the  oi)eration  could  not  lx,* 
discussed,  nor  do  I  want  to  imply 
that  this  set  i)rcH.'edure  can  In*  ap¬ 
plied  "as  is"  to  all  furniture  busi¬ 
nesses.  It  is  offered  rather  as  a 
basis  for  the  actual  control  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  placing  of  the 
order  until  the  furnishings  are  ulti¬ 
mately  delivered  to  the  consumer, 
and  it  should  be  considered  in  this 
light. 

However,  with  proper  super¬ 
vision.  it  can  be  applied  to  large, 
medium  or  small  ojierations  with 
definite  results. 

Therefore,  let  us  go  on — 


.\s  Sdon  as  an  order  for  new 
merchandise  is  made  out  it  is  given 
to  a  clerk  who  records  the  order 
number,  and  the  <piantity  ordered, 
on  the  ma.ster  card,  which  is  then 
placed  in  tlie  stock  control  file. 

il 

When  the  invoice  is  received  it 
is  sent  immediately  to  the  furniture 
office,  where  a  typist  makes  out  five 
copies  of  the  invoice : 

A.  Copy  1  is  .sent  to  the  furniture 
office  in  the  warehouse  to  in¬ 
form  them  of  the  im])ending 
arrival  of  the  merchandise  so 
tliat  pre])aration  may  he  made 
to  handle  it. 

I>.  Co])v  4  is  filed  in  the  furniture 
office  in  the  .store  in  an  "In 
Transit  "  file  showing  that  the 
merchandise  is  on  its  way  in. 

C.  Copies  2.  3.  an<l  5  are  sent  to 
the  receiving  department  in  the 
warehouse.  When  received,  a 
clerk  in  thtit  tlepartment  makes 
out  a  stcK'k  ItHration  card  for  each 
piece  in  the  shipment,  and  at¬ 
taches  them  to  the  copies  of  the 
invoice. 

1).  When  the  merchandise  is  re¬ 
ceived.  the  receiver  attaches  the 
stwk  k)cation  cards  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  and  signs  all  three 
copies  of  the  invoice. 

1.  Copy  3  is  immediately  sent 
to  the  store  where  it  is 
matched  with  copy  4  and  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  merchandise 
is  checked  hut  not  stock  lo¬ 
cated. 

2.  Copy  2  is  immediately  sent 
to  the  furniture  office  in  the 
warehouse  where  it  is 
matched  with  copy  1  and  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  merchandise 
is  ready  to  lx“  ])laced  in 
stex'k. 


3.  Copy  5  is  filed  as  the  per¬ 
manent  record  of  the  receiv¬ 
ing  department. 

F.  When  the  merchandise  is  placed 
in  stock,  the  stockman  marks 
the  location  on  the  card,  tears 
off  the  lx)dy  of  the  card,  leaving 
the  stub  on  the  merchandise, 
and  turns  it  into  the  furniture 
office.  When  all  the  cards  for 
one  invoice  are  received,  they 
are  attached  to  the  copy  2.  and 
sent  to  the  store,  where  they 
clear  out  copies  3  and  4.  which 
have  been  in  the  “open  file". 

III 

When  the  cards  are  received  in 
the  furniture  office,  their  receipt  is 
entered  on  the  ma.ster  card,  and  a 
red  flag  i^laced  on  it  to  indicate  that 
the  merchandi.se  is  not  sampled  on 
the  door.  The  individual  cards  are 
then  permanently  filed  behind  the 
master  card.  The  comideted  invoice 
is  then  given  to  the  buyer,  who  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  is  to  he  sampled,  and 
returns  it  to  the  office,  or  holds  it 
until  he  does  wish  it  sampled. 

IV 

In  order  to  sample  merchandise 
to  the  door,  a  clerical  ])ulls  from 
the  file,  stock  location  cards  repre¬ 
senting  the  ]>ieces  desired,  at  the 
same  time  removing  the  red  dag  or. 
the  master  card.  She  then  makes  a 
duplicate  blue  (indicating  sample  i 
card  for  each  card  she  has.  and  at 
the  same  time  makes  a  ])rice  ticket 
for  each  piece  with  the  stix'k  loca¬ 
tion  card  stub  numl)er  on  the  hack 
of  it. 

A.  The  blue  sample  cards  are  then 
filed  in  the  master  file,  keeping 
the  strK'k  correct  at  all  times, 
and  showing  exactly  what  is  (Xi 
the  door  and  what  is  not. 

R.  The  original  cards  are  sent  to 
the  warehouse  marked  .sample. 
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riuv  are  givtai  to  a  stiHrknian 
who  pulls  the  piece,  checks  otf 
the  card,  and  turns  it  in  to  the 
olitice  where  it  is  rtle<l  in  a  coin- 
plelcd  file. 

The  price  tickets  are  given  to 
the  furniture  ship])er  in  the 
store  who  receives  the  furniture 
from  the  warehouse.  He  matches 
the  stub  numlKT  on  the  i)rice 
ticket  with  the  stub  numher  on 
the  merchandise,  jtlaces  the 
ticket  on  the  merchandise  and 
lints  it  on  the  floor. 


Opened  in  April,  the  new  store  of  the  James  L  Tapp  Company 
at  Columbia,  S.  C.  incorporates  many  new  features  of  con¬ 
struction,  design,  lighting.  The  exterior  is  faced  6p  to  the 
second  floor  with  blue  gray  tremolite  stone,  above  that  with 
white  concrete.  Exterior  lighting  is  extremely  dramatic.  The 
store  was  designed  by  E.  Paul  Behles  &  Associates,  Inc. 


When  merchandise  i.s  sold  it  i» 
written  njj  on  a  salesperson’s  memo 
fonn.  which  is  turned  into  the  fur¬ 
niture  office,  and  from  which  a 
tvjK-written  salescheck  is  made.  I'lie 
sales  check  is  then  given  to  a  cleri¬ 
cal  who  records  the  sale  on  the 
master  card  and  removes  as  many 
cards  ;is  are  necessary  to  fill  the 
(irder.  I  he  five  copies  of  the  sales- 
clieck  are  then  disposed  of  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

.\.  l  ollies  1  and  2  go  to  the  Audit¬ 
ing  Department. 

I'l.  Copies  3  and  5  are  sent  to  the 
warehouse  with  the  location 
cards. 

C.  Copy  4  is  the  iiermanent  record 
of  the  furniture  oftice.  In  ca.ses 
where  the  floor  sample  is  sold  it 
is  first  given  to  the  furniture 
shi|)per  as  his  authorization  to 
remove  the  merchandise.  He 
then  signs  ami  returns  the  copy 
to  the  office.  rile  salesman’s 
memo  is  held  out  until  the  c'ojiy 
is  returned. 


A  view  of  the  store  front  at  night.  The  show  windows 
feature  a  new  type  of  picture  frame  display  wing. 


\\  hen  the  salescheck  is  received 
in  the  warehouse,  a  clerical  makes 
out  a  day  tag  for  each  jiiece  in  the 
order.  There  is  a  ditTerent  colored 
day  tag  for  each  day  of  the  week. 
This  tag  is  ma<le  out  ami  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  iiiece  written  on  the 
htick.  The  tags  are  then  given  to 
an  order  filler  who  jHtlls  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  sends  it  to  the  fini.di- 
ing  room. 

A.  Copy  5  and  the  location  cards 
are  sent  to  the  finishing  room, 
where  they  are  matched  with 
the  merchandise,  ami  checked 
off  as  they  enter  the  nMun.  If 
they  check,  the  stub  and  card 
are  destroyed,  and  the  <lay  tag 
(  C  initiiiui'd  on  ptnjc  ) 


of  circular  specialty 
spacious  concourse. 


The  second  floor  is  laid  out  as  a  series 
shops,  assymetrically  arranged  about  a 
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Stabilization 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
packing  concern,  is  shown  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 

%  of 

Year 

Layoffs 

1926 

88.95 

1927 

8^L34 

1928 

49.10 

1929 

46.29 

1930 

73.74 

**** 

♦  ♦♦♦♦ 

1936 — 6  months 

27.87 

1936 — 6  months 

.09 

1937 

4.84 

1938 

11.56 

1939 — 5  months 

2.51 

Benefits  l)ecaine  payable  July  1,  1936 


2.  A  inontbly  percentage  of  pro¬ 
ductive  cajmcity  of  the  Marathon 
Battery  C'onii)any.  W'ausau,  Wis¬ 
consin,  compared  as  shown  in 
1  able  2. 

The  Industrial  Comniissitni  of 
Wisconsin  issued  a  report  as  of 
June  30,  1939  entitled,  "How  Wis¬ 
consin  Exjierience  Rating  Ai)plies 
in  Actual  Operation  to  7,264  Em¬ 
ployer  Reserve  Accounts,”  showing 
the  number  of  employers  by  indus¬ 
tries  and  their  contribution  rates. 
The  following  summaries  indicate 
that  in  the  st)-called  unstable  indus¬ 
tries,  some  employers  have  regu¬ 
larized  ;  and  in  the  so-called  stable 
industries,  some  employers  have  not 
regularized  sufficiently  to  (pialify 
for  lower  rates. 

Professor  Emerson  P.  Schmidt 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in 
a  letter  published  in  the  Xeio  York 
Times  on  April  7,  1940,  says  this 
alxjut  the  ability  of  small  employers 
to  qualify  for  lower  tax  rate :  “That 
only  large  employers  can  l)enefit 
under  exj^erience  rating  is  complete¬ 
ly  Ijelied  by  the  Wisconsin  record. 
Of  the  employers  with  an  annual 
I)ayroll  of  less  than  $7,500  in  1938, 
twenty- four  jier  cent  were  able  to 
qualify  for  the  zero  premium  rate. 
Of  the  155  employers  with  pay  rolls 
of  over  $500,000  only  two  were  in 
this  fortunate  jX)sition.” 

Therefore,  one  cannot  escaiie  the 
very  definite  conclusion  that  regu¬ 
larization  to  a  certain  degree  can 
l)e  controlled  by  individual  emidoy- 
ers,  and  Table  3  clearly  substanti¬ 
ates  this  statement. 


A  New  Tool  in  Collection  Procedure 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


are  placed  behind  the  tab  which  in¬ 
dicates  the  proper  collection  status, 
without  bothering  to  file  them  al¬ 
phabetically  or  numerically ;  for  the 
locating  device  will  always  find  the 
card  for  you  in  the  few  seconds  it 
takes  to  punch  the  number  on  the 
keys.  Under  this  idan  cards  can  be 
filed  hack  at  least  five  times  as  fast 
as  where  you  need  to  place  the  cards 
in  their  j)roj)er  alphabetical  or 
numerical  position. 

3.  Proi'ides  a  Closer  and  More 
Accurate  Collection  Control 

Because  the  cards  are  always  filed 


The  Electrofile  equipment  and,  at 
right,  one  of  the  metal-tipped  ledger 
cards  used  in  it. 


behind  a  guide  card,  which  shows 
the  collection  status,  you  can  al¬ 
ways  tell  without  analysis  how  many 
accounts  and  how  much  money  is 
involved  in  the  variems  stages  of 
delimiuency.  'Phis  information  is 
vitally  necessary  for  the  progressive 
credit  manager,  who  wants  to  know 
at  all  times  exactly  how'  much  is 
l)ast  due  and  what  the  collection 
trend  is  in  iKrth  numbers  of  ac¬ 
counts,  as  well  as  in  amounts. 

This  new  equipment  takes  the 
“guess”  out  of  the  question,  “How 
are  collections?”  Maylx?  you  won't 
like  the  figures  which  you  obtain  so 
easily,  but  at  least  you  know  how 
collections  are  coming,  and  if  they 
are  not  satisfactory,  you  can  make 
changes  in  your  ()i)eration  in  time 
to  avoid  serious  los.ses. 


Table  2 

Lott'  Month 

High  Month 

1934 

May 

\2</c 

C)cti>ber  83% 

1936 

May 

28% 

October  100% 

1938 

June 

51%, 

January  78% 

Table  3 


Construction 

Manufacturing 

Leather  &  Leather  Products 

Trucking  &  Warehousing 

Utilities — Electric  &  Gas 

Wholesalers 

Retail — General  Mdse. 


Contribution  Rates 


Total 

3.2%, 

2.7%c 

1.0% 

0.0%, 

578 

98 

344 

79 

57 

2.077 

350 

913 

741 

73 

91 

25 

29 

31 

6 

135 

11 

75 

42 

7 

42 

4 

24 

23 

2 

496 

17 

243 

211 

25 

192 

1 

78 

96 

17 

[E.xcerpts  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Kuechenmeister 
before  the  Merchants’  .\ssociation  of  Denver.) 
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We  re  Handling  25*^°  more 


Transactions  With  The 


Same  Personnel, 


Kardes  Kolect-A- 
Matir  Ledgeri*  are  alao 
uaeil  by  L.  Bamberger  A  Co.« 
Newark,  fiir  125,000  acciMinla. 


say  6ELK  BROTHERS  ol  Charlotte 


'“Our  sales  tickets  are  ninnino:  25%  hitcher  than 
last  year.  Cash  payments  are  correspondingly 
high.  But  we  still  have  the  same  machines  and 
operators  we  had  a  year  ago. 

e  use  100%  authorization,  no  floor  authoriza¬ 
tion.  and  have  stopped  arranging  tickets  in  name 
order  for  stuffing  ledgers.  In  other  words,  we're 
'almost’  convinced  you've  got  something!” 

Thus  writes  the  Credit  Manager  of  Belk  Broth¬ 
ers.  (Charlotte,  with  15,000  active  accounts. 

Many  prominent  retailers  use  Kardex  History 
Records  to  unify  their  Credit  Authorization  and 
Collections.  Kardex  Progressive  Signals  chart  the 
months  of  oldest  unpaid  balance.  Profitable  col¬ 


lection  policies  can  be  established  and  enforced. 

Belk  Brothers,  however,  have  gone  further. 
Remington  Rand  Kolect-A-Matic  ledgers  now 
also  simplify  hilling  tremendously.  Each  day’s 
posting  media  reach  the  bookkeepers  interleaved 
with  corresponding  statements.  No  more  fin¬ 
gering  inactive  accounts!  No  more  waiting  time 
for  expensive  machines! 

This  is  the  new  thing  in  retail  accounting.  Get 
the  w  hole  story  of  how  Belk's,  Bamberger’s  and 
other  famous  stores  are  finding  new  economies. 
The  coupon  will  bring  all  the  facts — from  credit 
application  to  collections.  Fill  out  the  coupon. 
Mail  it  todav! 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  FACTS  ABOUT  KOLECT-A-MATIC  BILLING 


Remington  Rand  Inc. 
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Improved  Packing  for  Glassware 

By  RICHARD  D.  ELWELL 
Store  Consultant 


THK  nietluKl  »»f  wrapping  dc- 
scriht'd  here  is  actually  used  hy 
McC'reery's.  Methods  very 
similar  to  this  are  in  use  in  many 
t)f  the  other  stores.  This  method 
is  es|K*cially  a])plical)le  to  stem 
ware.  It  is  a  suhstitution  for  the 
older  method  of  using  excelsior. 
The  advantages  (»f  this  method 
are : — 

1.  Reduction  of  breakage 

2.  Reduction  in  expense  f)ver  a 
carton  and  excelsior 


'I'he  cord  is  then  pulled  around 
the  o])en  ends  of  the  package  and 
tied  tightly. 

.\ctual  tests  have  shown  that  this 
package  rides  jjerfectly.  In  fact,  in 
one  demonstration,  it  was  actually 
stood  upon  with  no  damage  to  the 
contents.  ( fjKMiing  of  the  ])ackage 
hy  the  customer  is  extremely  simple 
and  avoids  all  the  messiness  of  ex¬ 
celsior.  besides  the  (tther  advantages 
of  reduction  of  co.st  and  breakage 
mentioned  alHtve. 


3.  Much  greater  convenience  for 
customer  in  o{)ening  package, 
and  a  much  more  attractive 
l)ackage  in  general. 

The  materials  used  and  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  are  listed  below : — 


Merchandise  Control  System 
for  Furniture  Departments 

(  Continued  from  piujc  79  ) 


20"  X  30"  double  faced  cor- 


rugatetl  board  .  $.0211 

72"  of  7"  roll  corrugated...  .OUM) 

*Jute  cord . (K)30 

18"  of  114"  gummed  tape...  .(K)05 


$.0346 

Each  glass  is  rolled  in  corrugated 
cardlntard  to  give  a  double  roll  and 
then  taped  with  3"  of  1 '  tape. 


faced  hoard. 

riie  ci»rrugated  cardboard  is 
then  scored  and  bent  around  the 
glasses  so  that  it  comi)letely  en¬ 
closes  the  open  ends  hut  leaves  the 
cylimlrical  .sides  e.xiMtsed  at  either 
end. 


carries  the  jnece  through  the 
room.  Coj)y  5  then  becomes  the 
liermanent  record  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  office  in  the  warehouse. 

U.  Copy  3  or  sending  label,  has 
been  sent  to  the  end  of  the 
finishing  room  where  it  is 
matched  with  the  merchandise 
when  the  merchandise  is  given 
the  final  ins^iection.  The  label  is 
pasted  on  one  jiiece,  and  the 
day  tags  carry  any  additional 
])ieces. 

MI 

'file  fnrnitnre  master  file  is  set 

up  by  dissections  as  follows: 

1.  Living  room 

2.  Bedroom — not  including  chairs 

3.  Dining  room  and  dinette 

4.  .\11  mi.scellaneous  tables,  desks, 
cedar  chests,  bedroom  chairs, 
chaises,  etc. 

5.  .Ml  maple  furniture 

6.  .Ml  summer  furniture 

7.  Modern 

.system  of  flags  is  used  on  the 

master  card  as  follows: 

Bright  red  —  merchandise  not 
.sampled  on  floor 
Light  green — merchandise  dam¬ 
aged  in  cabinet  shoj) 

Black  —  unseasonable  merchan¬ 
dise — not  to  lie  sampled 
Dark  green — automatic  stiK'k  re¬ 
order 


DitTerent  colored  cards  are  also 
used  to  indicate  condition  of  .stock: 

Blue — floor  sample 

( ireen — damaged  merchandise 

Red — credits  or  open  merchan¬ 
dise 

.\  clearance  merchandise  section 
is  maintained  behind  each  dissec¬ 
tion.  .Ml  price  changes  are  recorded 
on  the  ma.ster  cards. 

Mil 

.Ml  credits  when  returned  are 
marked  by  a  red  card,  but  other¬ 
wise  are  handled  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  new  merchandise.  .\  copy  of 
the  credit,  and  the  stock  location 
cards,  are  .sent  to  the  furniture  office 
in  the  store,  and  the  credit  is  marked 
on  the  master  card,  and  the  copy  of 
the  credit  attached  to  the  original 
copy  of  the  sale. 

IX 

Special  orders  do  not  have  the 
salescheck  typed  out  until  an  invoice 
is  received  for  the  merchandise. 
W  hen  the  invoice  is  received,  the 
record  is  entered  on  the  master 
card,  and  the  sale.scheck  immediate¬ 
ly  sent  to  the  warehouse  awaiting 
the  merchandise  in  order  to  prevent 
any  undue  delay  in  delivery  to  the 
customer.  'I'he  salesmen  are  given 
their  original  Sjiecial  Order  memo 
to  sign  the  day  the  merchandise  is 
charged. 
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NEW  WALTHAM  STORE  1$  COMPLETELY 
iTeppped  with  eMUonal  CASH  REGISTERS  AND 


’aU 


CHARGE  PHONES... 


Modern  National  Itemizing  Cash  Registers  are  used  in  the 
recently  opened  Gilchrist  store  at  Waltham,  Mass. 

These  registers  enable  a  salesperson  to  record  a  multiple- 
item  sale  and  give  the  customer  a  complete  sales  check  show¬ 
ing  the  price  of  each  item  of  the  purchase  and  the  correct, 
mechanically  added  total. 

Over  20  years’  satisfaction  with  NCR  equipment  was  the 
reason  why  Gilchrist’s  chose  Nationals  for  their  new  Waltham 
store.  Hundreds  of  other  department  stores  have  found  the 
same  satisfaction  with  their  National  Systems. 

Ask  your  local  National  representative  how  National 
Cash  Registers  can  serve  you. 


he  National  Cash  Register  Company 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

4  Aifitfars  •  Boitk-Booik—piitg  Mackiai  jf****^  Cfc*clt.  Writing  and  Signing  Machinnf 

Tygawilling- Bookkmaping  AAackinat  Accounting  Machinu  Docks 

Mociiiws  •  Postago  Motor  Machimot  Analysis  Mackinos  •  Corroct  Posturo  Chairs 


"Your  Career  in  Business” 

A  Noteworthy  Volume  by  Walter  Hoving 


Youk  Career  in  Business  by 
Walter  Hoving.  Duel),  Sloan  & 
Pearce.  211  pp.;  $2. 

Reviewed  by  Lew  Hahn 

According  to  one  of  the  old 

proverbs  every  man  should 
raise  a  child,  plant  a  tree  and 
write  a  book.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Walter  Hoving,  president 
of  Lord  &  Taylor,  has  fulfilled  all 
three  of  these  injunctions  but  he 
certainly  has  written  a  book — and 
an  interesting  and  unusual  one  it  is. 

Mr.  Hoving’s  book,  which  is  en¬ 
titled  “Your  Career  in  Business”, 
should  be  of  real  value  to  young 
men  and  women  who,  fresh  from 
educational  institutions,  are  con¬ 
templating  their  first  efforts  to  get 
a  job  in  some  business  concern. 
The  author  effectively  has  devoted 
a  good  deal  of  space  to  the  effort 
to  impress  upon  the  beginner  in 
business  that  he  must  have  a  reason 
for  lielieving  that  he  should  enter 
a  particular  type  of  enterprise  and 
that  he  must  have  something  fairly 
definite  to  offer  a  prospective  em¬ 
ployer. 

Anyone  who  has  had  experience 
in  trying  to  help  young  people  find 
places  for  themselves — and  what 
executive  has  not  ? — ])robal)ly  has 
been  api)alled  at  the  degree  of  in¬ 
sensibility  to  these  requisites  which 
he  has  found  in  the  average  appli¬ 
cant.  The  principal  reason  for  ap¬ 
plying  for  a  job  is  the  economic 
necessity  of  the  apjjlicant.  A  lx)y 
who  would  never  think  of  trying 
for  membership  in  a  baseball  team 
unless  he  had  outstanding  ability  in 
pitching,  catching  or  fielding,  etc., 
will  apply  to  a  business  concern  for 
a  job  without  the  slightest  con¬ 
sideration  of  whether  or  not  he 
possesses  any  special  ajrtitude  which 
should  lead  him  in  one  direction 
rather  than  another.  If  Mr.  Hov¬ 
ing’s  book  does  no  more  than  bring 
this  point  home  to  a  moderate 
number  of  young  readers  it  will 
prove  decidedly  worth  while. 

Nor  are  the  con.sequences  of  this 
heedless  type  of  application  for  a 


WALTER  HOVING 


job  limited  to  the  handicaps  it  im- 
I)oses  on  the  effort  to  get  the  job. 

"The  haphazard  approach 
with  no  goal  in  view”,  says 
Mr.  Hoving,  "the  well  inten- 
tioned  but  aimless  willingness 
to  do  anything,  the  helpless, 
trusting  reliance  on  someone 
else  to  start  you  in  the  right 
direction,  are  the  reasons  why 
so  many  lK)ys  and  girls  win) 
went  into  business  yesterday 
are  floundering  around  today, 
no  better  off  than  when  they 
started.  They  are  the  reasons 
why  too  many  who  are  starting 
today  ‘to  look  for  a  job'  will 
l)e  floundering  tomorrow.” 

In  the  effort  to  show  the  young 
man  and  woman  the  im|X)rtance  of 
fitting  their  abilities  to  a  particular 
line  of  work  Mr.  Hoving  makes 
use  of  a  very  apt  simile.  He  invites 
his  reader  to  “sujqxjse  that  the 
various  kinds  of  businesses  in  the 
country  were  rejiresented  by  a 
great  number  of  locks  hanging  on 
a  wall,  and  let  us  sui)pose  ....  you 
take  a  key  out  of  your  jacket.  The 
key  represents  you.  It  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  key.  The 
indentations  and  irregularities  on 
your  key  rejiresent  you.  as  a  person, 
and  in  the  degree  that  you  differ 
from  your  friends,  your  key  would 


differ  from  theirs.  The  next  oix'ra- 
tion  is  to  try  to  fit  your  key  into  the 
various  locks  on  the  wall.”  .  .  .  “The 
thing  that  hapj)ens  to  most  men  and 
w’omen,  however,  is  that  they  never 
find  the  i)roj)er  lock  and  consequent¬ 
ly  lose  much  valuable  time  while 
they  continue  to  try  one  lock  after 
another.” 

The  book  invites  self-analysis 
and  by  means  of  effectively  nar¬ 
rated  incidents  clearly  makes  evi¬ 
dent  the  imjxjrtance  of  the  old  in¬ 
junction — "know  thyself.”  The  au¬ 
thor  obviously  is  tremendously  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  present  day  need 
for  a  personal  sense  of  direction 
and  the  necessary  initiative  to  in¬ 
sure  i)rogress  in  a  chosen  line  of 
work.  Typical  of  his  condemnation 
of  those  who  fail  to  cultivate  such 
qualities  is  the  following; 

“Most  people  of  ability  do 
fairly  well,  probably,  but  not 
as  well,  I  am  convinced,  as  they 
could  if  they  had  gotten  into 
just  the  right  spot.  The  drift¬ 
ers.  the  misfits,  the  i)assive 
waiters,  the  let-someone-else- 
figure-it-out  tyjies,  are  the 
square  j)egs  who  complain  that 
the  round  holes  do  not  fit  them. 
And  all  too  often  they  blame 
someone  else,  for  a  situation 
which  they  have  done  nothing 
to  correct.” 

While  Mr.  Hoving  seems  to  have 
addressed  his  book  chiefly  to  the 
young  folks  who  are  coming  out  of 
educational  institutions  and  are  try¬ 
ing  to  fit  themselves  into  business, 
nevertheless  “Your  Career  in  Busi¬ 
ness”  is  a  volume  which  will  bring 
inspiration  and  clearer  vision  to 
many  an  older  man  and  woman  in 
business.  It  is  easy  to  read,  interest¬ 
ing.  and  based  on  the  personal  ob¬ 
servations  and  exi)eriences  of  a 
man  who.  although  still  young,  has 
achieved  a  noteworthy  success  in 
business  for  himself.  The  book  may 
be  cheerfully  recommended  to  any¬ 
one  who  is  interested  in  his  own  fu¬ 
ture  in  business  and  who  is  intelli¬ 
gent  enough  not  to  want  mereh’  to 
drift. 
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Burroughs 


FOR  SALES  AUDIT 


LISTING 


NON-LISTING 


The  famous  Burroughs  Short-Cut  Method  provides 
the  fastest  known  method  of  listing  and  adding 
amounts.  Special  Burroughs  features— such  as  auto¬ 
matic  count  of  transactions,  automatic  accumulation 
of  grand  total,  etc.— further  speed  up  and  simplify 
the  work  where  a  listing  sales  audit  is  required. 


New  Electric  Duplex  Calculator  saves  thousands 
of  recap  addings  by  providing  individual  totals 
and  grand  total  in  one  run.  Electric  operation 
simplifies  the  work  and  safeguards  accuracy.  The 
Burroughs  “Block  System’’  of  sales  audit  is  particu¬ 
larly  flexible  and  economical. 


Burroughs  can  provide  exactly  the  right 
machine  for  any  sales  audit  job 

Whatever  method  you  use — whether  it  calls  for  listing  or  non-listing  or  both 
—Burroughs  can  provide  exactly  the  right  machine  to  handle  the  work  with 
greater  speed,  ease  and  simplicity.  Your  local  Burroughs  representative  will 
be  glad  to  assist  you  in  your  selection.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct  to— 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  6589  SECOND  BLVD.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


ADDING,  ACCOUNTING,  BILLING  AND  CALCULATING  MACHINES  .  CASH  REGISTERS  .  TYPEWRITERS  .  POSTURE  CHAIRS  .  SUPPLIES 
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When  Is  It  Unfair  to  Return  Umbrellas  to  the 

Manufacturer? 

(Joint  Interpretation  Made  By  NRDGA  and  Industry) 


A  JOINT  interpretation  of  what 
constitutes  a  “fair”  and  a 
“discriminatory”  return  of 
merchandise  in  the  umbrella  indus¬ 
try  has  l)een  made  by  the  VTndor 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
with  representatives  of  the  Um¬ 
brella  Manufacturers  Association  in 
a  meeting  recently. 

The  Fair  Trade  Practice  Rules 
for  the  Umbrella  Industry  were  ap¬ 
proved  on  March  9,  1940.  One  of 
the  practices  which  that  industry 
sought  to  eliminate  by  means  of 
these  rules  was  the  allegedly  unfair 
return  of  merchandise  and  it  ob¬ 
tained  a  rule,  (Rule  14),  from  the 
Commission  against  “discrimina¬ 
tory"  returns  with  that  object  in 
mind. 

This  rule  provides  that  it  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice  for  members  of 
the  Umbrella  Industry  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  in  favor  of  one  customer  as 
against  another  by  permitting  the 
return  of  umbrellas  for  credit  or  re¬ 
fund  and  not  allowing  other  cus¬ 
tomers  the  same  privilege.  This,  of 
course,  refers  to  returns  which  are 
made  simply  because  the  retailer 
finds  he  has  over-lK)ught.  has  been 
unable  to  dispose  of  the  umbrellas 
Ijecause  of  a  drj’  season,  or  similar 
reasons. 

The  recent  meeting  proposed  an 
interpretation  of  this  ruling,  as  fol- 
hiws : 

1.  That  return  of  merchandise 
from  retailer  to  vendor  should 
Ih?  made  only  where  it  is  alleged 
that  the  merchandise  is  defective 
in  workmanship  or  material,  has 
not  been  delivered  as  agreed 
u]X)n  or  for  the  non-conformity 
of  any  of  the  conditions  of  the 
order,  or  for  violation  of  any 
of  the  rules  of  the  Trade  Prac¬ 
tice  Rules  for  the  Umbrella  In¬ 
dustry,  that  such  returns  shall 
l)e  made  within  five  working 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  unless  for  good  reason 
such  a  return  within  said  five 
days  is  neither  practical  nor 
reasonable.  Returns  which  are 
made  l)ecause  of  alleged  defects 


in  the  merchandise  with  respect 
to,  but  not  limited  to,  alleged  de¬ 
fects  in  workmanship,  material, 
fit.  etc.,  not  discoverable  by 
ordinary,  usual  inspection  or  for 
vit)lation  of  the  Trade  Practice 
Rules,  may  be  made  at  any  time 
that  such  deflects  or  violations 
are  actually  discovered. 

2.  Where  the  defect  complained 
of  in  an  individual  unit  is  of  a 
minor  nature  such  as  a  lotise 
handle  or  ferrule,  the  retailer,  if 
he  is  equipped  to  do  so.  should 
attempt  to  save  himself  and 
the  manufacturer  unnecessary 
trouble,  and  expense  by  making 
the  repair. 


3.  Merchandise  returned  for  late 
delivery  should  be  returned 
within  two  working  days  (^f  its 
receipt  by  the  vendee.  Saturday 
shall  not  be  considered  a  wt)rk- 
ing  day. 

The  Vendor  Relations  Committee, 
in  interpreting  the  general  policy  of 
the  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  governing  the 
elimination  of  undesirable  contro¬ 
versies  between  buyer  and  seller, 
recommends  to  the  members  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  that  in  fairness  to 
the  manufacturer,  the  proposal  of 
the  Umbrella  Manufacturers  should 
be  given  every  consideration  to  the 
end  that  unjustified  returns  may  be 
eliminated. 


NRDGA  Files  Strong  Protest  on  Chain 
Store  Tax  Bill 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


Syndicates.  These  syndicates  oper¬ 
ate  in  practically  every  state  of  the 
Uniim  and  some  of  them  have  from 
100  to  300  retail  outlets.  The  Milli¬ 
nery  Stabilization  Commission 
blamed  all  the  ills  of  the  Millinery 
Industry  on  these  syndicates  includ¬ 
ing  unemployment,  failures,  and 
what  not.  After  an  exhaustive  in¬ 
vestigation  and  study,  the  Federal 
I'rade  Commission  found  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  allegations  of  the 
Millinery  Stabilization  Commission 
to  be  without  merit  and  quoted  a 
very  highly  successful  manufacturer 
as  follows: 

“Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  a 
much  greater  buying  monopoly 
than  e.xists  today.  At  that  time, 
24  large  wholesalers  represented 
almost  80%  of  the  purchasing 
powe*".  These  wholesalers  had  an 
association  and  met  frequently  to 
decide  on  j)olicy.  Through  these 
meetings  they  were  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  lines  of  every 
manufacturer  and  the  prices 
quoted  to  all  customers.  They 
adopted  a  uniform  policy  in  buy¬ 
ing  and  could  make  or  break 
manufacturers  at  will.  If  they 
felt  that  a  manufacturer's  price 


was  too  high  they  would  all  stop 
buying  until  the  price  had  been 
reduced  to  the  level  dictated  by 
them.  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

This  is  exactly  the  situation  7i<hich 
manufaeturcrs  and  farmers  may 
look  forivard  to  if  chains  arc  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Huge  interstate  wholesale  chains 
now  operating  in  many  sections  of 
the  country  will  control  both  the 
retailer  and  the  manufacturer,  and 
these  wholesalers,  never  in  contact 
with  the  consuming  public  and  feel¬ 
ing  no  obligation  to  the  con.suming 
public,  will  have  a  completely  free 
hand.  ♦  *  * 

There  has  been  some  discussion 
of  the  constitutionality  of  this  pro- 
jxjsed  Act  but  in  our  opinion,  this 
should  not  even  be  a  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  the  desirability  of  enact¬ 
ing  this  law.  Far  more  important  is 
the  fact  that  to  every  right-thinking 
legislator  the  use  of  the  taxing 
poxver  for  policing  and  regulating 
industry  should  be  abhorrent ,  and  to 
use  this  power  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  destroying  any  legitimate  type  of 
business  should  not  even  be  con¬ 
sidered. 
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THE  HARVARD  REPORT  ON 


Opje/udlncj,  Ile444lti  o^^eficiAtine4tt 
atijd  BfiecdXjJiif  Sto^ue^  Ut  1939 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University 
Sponsored  and  Financed  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


’’  'HIS  Report,  published  annually  for  the  past  twenty  years,  has  long  been  recognized 
as  the  foremost  authority  on  operating  results  of  department  and  specialty  stores.  Today, 
approximately  six  hundred  stores,  located  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  contribute  their 
experiences  to  its  findings. 

In  it  you  will  find  the  answers  to  hundreds  of  questions  which  constantly  arise — questions 
on  gross  margin,  net  profit  showing,  payroll,  buying  and  merchandising,  real  estate  costs, 
insurance,  supplies,  and  other  expenses. 

No  other  report  contains  comparable  data  for  checking  your  total  store  operating  results. 
Send  your  order  today  to  insure  receiving  this  important  guide  as  soon  as  it  is  off  the  press. 


Price  to  Members . $1.00  per  copy 

Price  to  Non-Members . $2.50  per  copy 

Quantity  Discounts 

10  to  99  copies . 25% 

100  copies  or  more . 40% 


READY  ABOUT  JUNE  15th 


ORDER  FORM 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  .  copy/ies  of  the  1939  Harvard  Report — “Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores”. 

Individual  . 

Firm  . 

Street  . 

City  and  State  . 

To  facilitate  delivery 
please  remit  with  order 

Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax  if  Report  is  to  be  delivered  within  that  City. 

All  remittances  from  foreign  countries  must  be  in  New  York  funds. 
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TRAFFIC  TOPICS 

By  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Marking  of  Nylon  Hose 


Most  stores  mark  silk  or  rayon 
hosiery  thnjugh  the  use  of 
an  automatic  ticket  attaching 
machine  (pin-on  or  jiinning)  which 
drives  a  straiglit  pin  througli  the 
hem  of  both  stockings. 

Some  stores  incpiired  whether 
anything  in  tlie  pro])erties  of  nylon 
hose  would  ])revent  following  this 
marking  practice— in  other  words, 
an  injury  to  the  nylon  hose  from 
the  pin.  The  follow’ing  report  from 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau, 
Inc.,  the  official  laboratory  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.,  which  was  ba.sed  upon 
tests  made  of  nylon  hose  marked  in 
that  fashion,  shows  that  stores  can 
follow  this  marking  ])ractice  with¬ 
out  any  danger  of  injuring  the 
hose : 

“Removal  of  the  i)in  tickets  did 
not  snag  the  fabric  in  the  hems  of 
the  nylon  stockings.  The  holes  and 
impression  marks  of  the  ])in-on  and 
pinning  tickets  were  evident,  but 
did  not  damage  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  stockings. 

“Bursting  Strength:  (Mullen 
test)  : 

Top  Hem 

Minimum  Strength — 1.S5  lbs. 
Maximum  Strength — 165  lbs. 
.Average  Strength  —  158  lbs. 

Top  Hem  at  Pin 
Ticketed  Hreas 
Minimum  Strength — 150  lbs. 
Maximum  Strength — U)8  lbs. 
.•\verage  Strength  —  1 59  lbs. 

“Bursting  strength  tests  of  the 
fabric  in  the  hems  of  the  nylon 
stockings  showed  that  ])in  ticketing 
does  not  weaken  the  fabric.  The 
variations  noted  in  the  test  figures 
are  only  those  expected,  and  are 
just  as  great  in  the  normal  fabric 
as  in  the  parts  which  were  pin 
ticketed.  The  average  strength  of 
the  ticketed  and  unticketed  areas 
was  found  to  be  the  same  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  sense. 

“On  the  basis  of  tests  in  which 
the  hems  of  three  sets  of  nylon  hose 


were  pin  ticketed,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  tt)  believe  that  nylon  hosiery 
will  become  damaged  by  the  use  of 
])in  tickets  for  jwice  marking  the 
.stockings.  It  is  true  that  nylon 


stockings  will  snag  more  easily  than 
silk  hosiery.  However,  care  in  re¬ 
moval  of  the  i>in  tickets  should  not 
produce  snags  in  the  hems  of  this 
hosierv.” 


Rote  and  Classification  Information 


It  is  again  retpiested  that  mem¬ 
bers  reiKirt  to  us  instances  where 
manufacturers  unintentionally  mis- 
classified  their  shipments,  or  where 
a  carrier  applied  the  incorrect 
freight  rate  on  a  number  of  similar 
shipments,  resulting  in  freight  over¬ 
charges.  Making  this  information 
available  to  other  members,  pro¬ 
vides  them  with  an  opportunity  of 
collecting  overcharges  from  car¬ 
riers  if  similar  overcharges  e.xist  on 
their  shipments.  Manufacturers’ 
names  will  be  supplied  uixm  re¬ 
quest. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Barker 
Morris.  Traffic  Manager  of  S. 
Kami  .Sons  Company.  Washington. 
I).  C..  for  the  following  excerpt  of 
a  letter  written  to  a  manufacturer 
located  in  New  York  City : 

“We  are  enclosing  three  bills 
of  lading  covering  shipments 
recently  received  from  you. 
These  shipments  were  all  made 
on  May  2nd  via  carrier.  .■\s 
the  freight  bill  numbers  run 
consecutively,  it  apjiears  that 
these  three  shi]Mnents  were  all 
made  at  the  same  time.  You 
will  note  that  they  were  all 
shipments  weighing  less  than 
1(X)  pounds. 

“Had  these  three  shipments 
been  forwarded  as  one.  there 
would  have  been  considerable 
saving  in  freight  charges.  We 
therefore  ask  that  you  kindly 
instruct  your  shiiqiing  depart¬ 
ment  tliat  when  it  has  several 
minimum  shipments  for  us, 
that  they  all  be  included  in  one 
bill  of  lading,  thereby  saving 
a  considerable  portion  of  freight 
charges.” 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  E. 
Knipp,  Traffic  Manager  of  The 
Will  H.  Block  Company,  Indiana¬ 
polis.  Ind..  for  the  following  ex¬ 
cerpt  of  a  letter  written  to  a  manu¬ 
facturer  in  Westboro,  Mass. : 

’  “We  have  ju.st  received  the 
shipment  covered  by  your  in¬ 
voice  of  April  9th,  and  note  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  freight  that  the 
shipment  is  described,  ‘4  car¬ 
tons  underwear’  without  speci¬ 
fying  the  kind  of  underwear. 

“Since  cotton  underwear 
from  Westlxiro,  Mass,  takes  a 
specific  rate,  we  ask  that  you 
use  the  word,  ‘cotton’  in  your 
description  when  you  are  ship¬ 
ping  that  type  of  merchandise. 

“The  carrier  in  this  instance 
has  assessed  the  first  class  rate, 
whereas  cotton  underwear  from 
Westboro  takes  a  rate  of  $1.49. 
Please  watch  the  description  on 
any  future  shipments.” 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Harold 
R.  Youd.  Traffic  Manager  of  The 
1).  M.  Read  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Conn,  who  wrote  to  a  manufacturer 
of  underwear  and  hosiery  located  in 
New  York  City,  requesting  that 
shipments  be  made  in  corrugated 
containers  instead  of  wooden  cases 
and  received  the  following  reply : 

“We  are  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  and  note  your  complaint 
with  regard  to  a  recent  ship¬ 
ment  made  to  you.  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  underwear,  packed  in 
four  wooden  cases.  We  note 
you  feel  if  this  merchandise 
had  lieen  packed  in  corrugated 
cartons,  there  would  have  been 
a  reduction  in  shipping  weight 
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TRIM  YOUR  INVENTORIES 
TO  TASTE  WITH 

Railway 

Express 

Speed 


Goods  moved  fastest  to  your 
shelves  move  fastest /row  them 
—and  Railway  Express  is 
No.  1  on  the  job.  You  save 
hours  and  days  on  deliveries. 
You  keep  your  stocks  low, 
fresh  and  active.  Specify 
Railway  Express  on 
every  shipment  you  order. 
Low  rates,  day  and  night  ser¬ 
vice,  and  no  extra  charge  for 
pick-up  and  delivery  in  all 
cities  and  principal  towns. 
For  service,  phone  "Rail¬ 
way  Express. 


For  the  fastest  speed  use 
super-swift  AiR  Ex¬ 
press  -  three  miles  a 

minute,  with  special  pick¬ 
up  and  special  delivery. 


Railway 

^Express 

^  AGENCY  INC. 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 


and  through  this,  lower  trans- 
jMjrtation  costs. 

“We  wish  to  inform  you  that 
ujion  numerous  occasions  we 
ship  your  merchandise  in  car¬ 
tons,  hut  there  are  times  when 
we  are  unable  to  do  so.  It  just 
•SO  hapiiens  that  most  of  the 
merchandise  coming  in  from 
our  .mills  arrives  in  New  York 
packed  in  wooden  cases.  \’ery 
little  of  it  comes  in  cartons.  The 
result  is  that  we  must  use  up 
the  containers  we  have  on 
hand,  whether  they  he  wooden 
cases  or  cartons,  and  when  we 
do  not  have  any  cartons  on 
hand,  we  have  to  ship  your 
merchandise  in  these  wooden 
cases.  However,  when  this  is 
the  case,  we  make  sure  that  the 
wooden  cases  are  of  light 
veneer. 

“.\nother  reason  why  most 
of  our  customers  prefer  their 
merchandise  ship|)ed  in  these 
cases,  is  that  from  e.xperience 
they  find  the  merchandise 
arrives  in  better  condition.  | 
riiere  is  less  chance  of  the 
hosiery  Ixt.xes  being  smashed 
when  shijiiied  in  wooden  cases 
than  if  they  were  packed  in 
cartons. 

“In  any  event,  we  have 
issued  instructions  to  our  ship¬ 
ping  department  to  ship  you  as 
much  merchandise  as  we  can. 
jiacked  in  cartons,  and  the  only 
time  we  will  ship  you  wooden 
cases  is  when  there  are  no  car¬ 
tons  available  in  our  place  and 
we  have  only  wooden  cases.” 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
those  stores  that  insist  on  ship¬ 
ments  in  corrugated  containers  will 
receive  them  that  way,  whereas 
stores  that  iiay  no  attention  to  this 
lirohlem  will  receive  their  shipments 
in  wooden  cases. 

♦  *  ♦ 

New  Tag  Lock 

The  newest  attempt  to  eliminate 
unjustifiable  returns  to  ready-to- 
wear  and  negligee  departments,  is  a 
new  version  of  a  patented  sales  tag 
lock.  ( )nce  the  tag  has  been  re¬ 
moved  it  cannot  he  re-inserted  in 
the  lock  and  put  on  the  garment 
again.  Theory  behind  the  sales  ])ro- 
gram  is  that  it  affords  customer  ])ro- 
tection  against  used  garments  as 
well  as  store  jirotection  against  un¬ 
warranted  returns. 


mniHinE 


'Be^er 

^  PRICE-mORKinG  / 

of  [pwer  Cos^ ! 


Your  store  needs  the  Monarch 
"Super-Advanced"  Pin-On  Machine 
to  gain  important  savings  in  time 
and  money. 


This  machine  prints  and  attaches 
complete,  accurate  price  tickets, 
carrying  1-12  lines  of  price-marking 
information. 


Legible  prices  prevent  errors;  cov¬ 
ered  pin-points  protect  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  "Super-Advanced"  is 
swift,  accurate,  dependable  .  .  . 
write  today  for  a  free  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  your  own  store!  No  obliga¬ 
tion. 


Here's  Easy,  Speedy  Re-Pricing! 


Change  prices  on  mer¬ 
chandise  without  lost 
time  or  effort!  The  Mon¬ 
arch  Re-Price  Marker 
clips  or  cancels  the  oM 
price;  retains  old  price; 
prints  new  price  ...  all 
in  one  operation.  Com¬ 
plete  with  walnut  ca^e. 
type,  3  riblxms,  all  ac¬ 

cessories  . ^27.^0 


THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory; 

218  S.  Torr**tice  :»t.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Pacific  Coaat  Branch  Factory : 

I IT6  Maple  Avenue  Loa  Aogelea.  Calif. 

Canadian  Factory: 

358-3  .Adelaide  Street,  Tt  .  Toronto.  Can. 
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Distributive  Education  in  Richmond 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


has  not  been  practical  or  possible 
for  them  to  employ  a  highly  trained 
jiersonnel  director  or  to  conduct  in¬ 
dividual  training  classes  for  the 
sales  force  in  the  manner  that  is 
done  in  the  larger  stores.  Smaller 
merchants  are  face  to  face  with  this 
need  of  training.  The  splendid  work 
of  the  Retail  Institute  in  training 
our  people  in  all  branches  of  sell¬ 
ing,  has  made  it  possible  for  every 
distributive  occupation  in  Rich¬ 
mond  to  take  advantage  of  this  fine 
educational  service  for  their  sales¬ 
people.  Managers,  too,  have  had 
opportunity  to  discuss  problems  of 
their  businesses  with  competent  ad¬ 
visors  and  experts.  The  op]H)r- 
tunity  afforded  us  and  our  people 
to  attend  evening  classes  has  given 
us  a  quality  of  training  that  is  sec¬ 
ond  to  none,  and  is  enabling  us  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  larger 
stores.” 

The  attitude  of  the  store  prin¬ 
cipals  on  the  value  of  this  sjiecial 
training  to  both  the  store  and  the 
individual  was  sounded  by  Webster 
S.  Rhoads,  Jr.,  President  of  Miller 
&  Rhoads.  At  the  banquet  he 
stated,  “We  are  looking  with  inter¬ 
est  at  those  people  who  have  felt 
their  jobs  of  such  importance  that 
they  were  willing  to  devote  many 
hours  of  study  to  improve  them¬ 
selves  on  the  job.  We  recognize 
those  people  who  have  advanced  or 
who  are  going  to  advance  into 
better  jobs  because  of  their  efforts 
in  the  Retail  Institute.  Manage¬ 
ment  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
such  training  is  a  necessity  in  the 
field  of  retailing  today.” 

Speaking  as  the  Student  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Buriei  W.  Perry  of  the 
Kaufman  Store,  a  member  of  the 
Institute  for  three  years,  expressed 
the  thanks  of  the  student  Ixjdy  for 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  these 
educational  courses.  He  testified 
not  only  to  the  practice'  and  instruc¬ 
tive  character  of  the  c’asses  hut  to 
the  fun  involved  as  wHl. 

OuHin*  of  Coursos 

An  analysis  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  courses  were  organizetl 
and  planned  will  he  of  interest  to 
merchants  and  teachers  in  other 
communities.  During  the  year 
which  has  just  closed,  22  classes 


were  offered  in  two  series  of  ten- 
week  courses.  The  plan  as  devel¬ 
oped  by  Miss  Louise  Bernard, 
Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education,  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  her  assistant.  Miss 
.\nna  May  Johnston,  Supervisor  of 
the  Retail  Institute,  provides  for 
training  for  new  employees  in  the 
fall  term  and  for  more  e.xi)erienced 
salespeople  and  executives  in  the 
winter  session.  The  subjects  offered 
were  much  more  specific  in  nature 
than  the  usual  type  of  salesman.ship 
classes  offered  heretofore.  The 
classes  have  ranged  all  the  way  from 
a  grocery  salesmen’s  conference  to 
conferences  for  owners  and  opera¬ 
tors  of  small  stores. 

The  following  e.xami)les  of  some 
of  the  classes  conducted  are  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  practical  and  technical 
approach  achieved. 

Fall  Term 

(Conferences  for  e.xtras.  new 
salespeople  and  those  selling  special 
fall  merchandise  with  ])articular 
em])hasis  on  busy  season  selling.) 

.Arithmetic  for  Retail  .Salespeople 
Silioe  Salesmen’s  Conference 
Selling  Fabrics 
Fur  Salespersons’  Conference 
Selling  Homefurnishings 
Color  and  Design  in  Merchandise 
Beauty  Parlor  Operators’ 
Conference 

Small  Store  Salesmanshiji — 
South  Richmond 
Selling  Groceries 
Selling  Through  Display 

Winter  Term 

(Conferences  for  e.xperienced 
salespeople,  junior  e.xecutives.  ex¬ 
ecutives.  and  those  selling  s{x?cial 
spring  merchandise. ) 

Selling  Textile  Merchandise 
Methods  of  Keeping  SttK'k 
Records 

Operating  a  Neighborhood  Store 
•Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 
F'undamentals  of  Selling 
Cosmetics 

Conference  for  Salesmen  in 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Furnishings 
Departments 

Fashion  Trends  for  1940 
How  to  Buy  Merchandise 
Glove  Salesperson’s  Conference 


Coordination  of  Women’s  Ap¬ 
parel  and  Accessory  Depart¬ 
ments 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the 
past  for  any  program  in  the  field  of 
education  which  has  attempted  to 
train  the  retail  employee  to  often 
go  off  on  a  tangent.  It  is  frequently 
difficult  not  to  become  static  in 
thinking,  forgetting  the  fact  that 
change  is  the  very  basis  of  the  retail 
occupation.  The  success  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Institute  in  Richmond  may  be 
attributed  to  a  large  extent  to  two 
factors :  fir.st,  the  understanding  and 
the  complete  cooperation  of  the  mer¬ 
chants.  large  and  small,  throughout 
the  city ;  and  second,  the  care  used 
by  the  educational  group  in  organiz¬ 
ing  classes  according  to  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  the  store,  and 
in  having  a  large  enough  staff  to 
supervise  the  classes.  Only  through 
the  reccjgnition  and  acceptance  of 
the  joint  responsibility  of  each — the 
merchant  and  the  educator — is  a 
program  made  to  best  fit  the  needs 
of  the  employees  of  a  community 
and  to  lead  to  their  future  develop¬ 
ment. 

Organiling  th*  Program 

i'he  close  tie-up  which  exists 
between  the  merchants  of  Richmond 
and  the  directors  of  evening  classes 
can  be  illustrated  by  an  outline  of 
the  steps  taken  in  organizing  the 
pnjgram  for  one  term  of  the  Retail 
Institute. 

1.  Early  in  the  development  of 
the  program  an  .Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  was  selected  from  the  co- 
ojjerating  stores,  consisting  of  Carl 
Pflugradt,  Personnel  Director.  Thal- 
himer  Brothers,  Inc.,  Chairman ; 
-A.  R.  Perritt,  Superintendent,  Mil¬ 
ler  &  Rhoads ;  J.  T.  Stephens, 
Superintendent,  The  Kaufman 
Store:  Wade  C.  McCargej,  General 
Manager.  H.  \'.  Baldwin  &  Com¬ 
pany.  who  represented  the  .small 
store  group. 

2.  Several  months  before  each 
term  of  classes  suggestions  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  .Advi.sory  Commit¬ 
tee  and  managers  of  cooperating 
stores,  as  well  as  a  cross-section  of 
salespeople,  giving  the  types  of 
training  they  feel  are  most  needed. 
This  compo.site  list  of  suggestions  is 
checked  and  reorganized  by  Miss 
Johnston,  who  asks  the  .Advisory 
Committee  to  select  12  classes  which 
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NEW 

DATA 

Revealed  for  the 
first  time — 

PERCENTAGE 

COSTS 

Newspaper 

Space: 

Spring  & 

Fall 

(separately) 

e> 

Selling 

Salaries 

Spring  & 

Fall 

(separately) 

Valuable  Tools 
for  Promotion 
and  Service 
Executives 


with  ilie>  Jleade^ . 

f 

0^  Pace> uaUU  UtA  j£.cuMafuli ...? 


There  Is  One  Sure  Way  of  Finding  Out 


1939  DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISIN6 
AND  OPERATING  RESULTS 


furnishes  you  with  practical,  realistic,  and  efficient  tools  for  comparing 
your  store's  figure  accomplishments  department  by  department,  with  last 
year’s  performances.  Obtain  a  copy  of  this  Report  and  through  its  "typical" 
(average)  and  "goal"  (better  than  average)  tables  it  presents  the  actual 
results  for  84  departments  on  each  of  the  following  phases  of  operation: 


MERCHANDISING  STATISTICS 


Cumulative  Markon 
Markdowns 
Stock  Shortage 
Workroom  Net  Colt 
Cash  Discounts 
Gross  Margin 
Number  of  Stock  Turns 


Sales  %  to  Last  Year 
Returns  %  to  Gross  Sales 
Closing  Stock  %  to  Last  Year 
Age  of  Stocks: 

Under  6  Mos. 

6  '  1 2  Mos. 

Average  Gross  Sale-Spring  &  Fall 


OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Newspaper  Costs:  Newspaper  Cost — Annual 

Spring  &  Fall  Total  Publicity 

Salaspeoples'  Salaries:  Buying  %  to  Sales 

Spring  &  Fall  Salaspeoples'  Salaries — Annual 

Administrative  %  to  Sales  General  Selling  Expanse 

Fixed  Plant  &  Equipment  Costs  Delivery  Expanse 

Total  Occupancy  Total  Selling  Expanse 

Total  Operating  Expanse 


Yow  MarcboRdisars,  layars.  Salat  Premetiea  Maaagar,  Stera  Maaagar,  aad 
Coatrollar  thoald  aach  bava  a  partoaal  copy  or  baad  for  coRttoRt  rafaraaea. 


Pric*  to  Mombors  of  N.R.D.G.A.  and  Controllors'  Congress — $2.00  per  copy 
Price  to  Non*Mefflbers — $5.00  per  copy 
Quantity  Discount— 6  or  more  copies  25% 

Special  Price  to  Contributors — $1.00  per  copy 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS 
101  West  31st  Street 
New  York  City 

Please  send . copy(ias)  of  the  "1939  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results"  to: 

(To  facilitate  delivery  please  remit  with 
order).  Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax 
if  book  is  to  be  delivered  within  that 
City.  All  remittances  from  foreign 
countries  must  be  in  New  York  funds. 


Individual 

Company 

Address 
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Let  Merit  Keep  An 
EyeonYourBusiness 

Look  at  the  world  through  rose- 
colored  glasses  but  keep  a  scruti¬ 
nizing  eye  on  your  employees  .  .  . 
especially  the  sales  people  behiinl 
the  counter,  who  are  the  vital 
points  of  contact  between  your 
store  an«l  your  customer. 

Merit  Service  provides  all  the  extra 
eyes  you  need  to  verify  employee 
accuracy,  honesty  and  courtesy. 
Larjje  crews  of  shoppers  visit  your 
store  frequently  and  the  thorough 
training  they  receive  makes  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  they  will  not  be 
recognized  by  your  employees, 
rhe  Merit  report  which  you  re¬ 
ceive  shows  you  just  where  your 
"Meaks”  are — whether  the  sales 
clerk  recortls  the  exact  amount  of 
the  sale  .  .  .  whether  discourteous 
reception  of  the  customers  causes 
them  to  deal  elsewhere. 

Bv  all  means,  investigate  the  a«l- 
vantages  of  MERIT  SERVICE 
now!  Discover  for  yourself  that 
Merit  gives  a  complete  protective 
service  at  lotcer  cost. 

Writ*  for  dotails  or  s**  us 
at  th*  N.R.D.G.A.  Convention 
Jun*  17-20 — Booth  No.  1 — 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  III. 


PROTECTED  BY 

MERIT 

OWOTfeCTiVfc 

SERVICE 


MERIT 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICE,  Inc 

Executive  Offices: 

11  W.  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

District  Offices  in  Most  Important  Cities 


liavc  tlie  most  widespread  demand. 
Since  the  total  of  40  to  50  cla.sses 
may  he  suggested  and  the  jihvsical 
factors  as  well  as  the  supervisory 
staff  allow  for  only  12  to  he  cdTered 
at  a  time,  the  process  of  reducing 
the  numher  of  classes  to  the  essential 
ones  is  a  hig  joh.  Hy  allowing  the 
store  peo])le  to  help  on  condensing 
the  list,  the  prohlem  of  enrollment 
is  solved  at  the  heginning.  as  each 
store  assumes  res])onsihility  for 
sending  its  employees  to  the  classes 
they  have  selected. 

3.  Richmond  merchants  cooper¬ 
ate  hy  providing  the  services  of  their 
best  qualified  e.xecutives  as  teachers 
for  each  class.  Examples  include 
the  Shoe  Salesmen’s  Conference 
under  the  direction  of  T.  R.  (ier- 
man.  Manager  of  Hofheimer’s; 
Selling  Through  Dis])lay.  R.  .\ddi- 
son  Lewis,  Display  Manager.  Mil¬ 
ler  Rhoads;  Methods  of  Kee])ing 
Stock  Records.  Harold  W’einherg, 
Research  .Analyst.  Thalhimer  Bro¬ 
thers,  Inc.,  and  ('irt)cery  Sale.smen’s 
Conference.  M.  B.  Staples.  Owner 
of  Staples  W  holesale  Crocery  Com¬ 
pany. 

4.  Before  the  o])ening  of  classes 
the  teachers  attend  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  where  they  are  given  informa¬ 
tion  on  methods  of  conducting  con¬ 
ferences.  and  of  holding  group 
meetings.  Individual  conferences 
are  held  with  the  teachers  and  les¬ 
son  plans  which  include  methods  of 
checking  and  testing  the  work  of 
the  students  are  orgatiized.  The 
supervisory  staff,  composed  of 
peo])le  resi)onsihle  for  the  State  Re¬ 
tail  Education  ])rogram  in  Rich¬ 
mond.  including  Miss  Bernard,  take 
the  responsihility  individually  of 
.supervising  a  selected  numher  of 
classes,  hut  every  effort  is  made  to 
permit  the  in.structor  to  assume 
coiiqjlete  responsibility  for  his  class. 

5.  During  class  time  each  instruc¬ 
tor  is  carefully  su])ervised  in  his 
work  hy  a  memlK‘r  of  the  super¬ 
visory  staff.  Weekly  conferences 
are  held  to  consider  problems  which 
may  have  arisen  in  teaching,  to  plan 
work  for  the  coming  weeks,  to  out¬ 
line  material  which  may  he  given  to 
students  for  their  notebooks  and  to 
determine  through  te.sts  and  meas¬ 
urements  the  jwogress  that  is  being 
made  on  the  joh. 

6.  Students  who  attend  clas.ses 
in  the  Retail  In.stitute  can  receive  a 


Certificate  from  the  State  Dq)art- 
ment  of  h'ducation.  These  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  attendance 
and  class  performance.  .Again  the 
.stores  coo])erate  hy  presenting  these 
certificates  in  official  store  meetings; 
consequently  they  are  highly  valued 
hy  the  students.  'Die  stores  also 
have  come  to  believe  that  the  j)os- 
session  of  such  certificates  is  one 
factor  in  considering  the  individual 
for  advancement. 

The  feeling  of  management  on 
the  value  of  this  training  was  ex- 
l)ressed  at  the  banquet  by  Mr.  Irv- 
itig  May.  Vice-President  and  Treas¬ 
urer  of  Thalhimer  Brothers,  Inc., 
when  he  .stated,  “Store  management 
is  vitally  concerned  alnnit  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  retail  institute.  It 
watches  with  interest  the  growth  in 
the  respective  stores  of  the  ])erson- 
nel  attending  the  classes.  Such  an 
opportunity  as  is  being  given  these 
individuals  is  something  of  which 
we  in  .\merica  should  he  proud, 
particularly  when  we  consider  the 
dominance  of  European  ideas  lK.4ng 
inculcated  in  (Hie’s  mind  by  dictator- 
sbii)." 

This  thought  was  further  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  J.  'P.  Ste])hens, 
sjieaking  for  Mr.  S.  E.  Obermeyer, 
(ieneral  Manager.  The  Kaufman 
.Store,  when  he  said.  “1  remember 
that  when  1  entered  the  retailing 
field  I  had  to  learn  how  things  were 
done  hy  the  old  ‘hit  or  miss'  method. 

I  had  nobody  to  whom  1  could  turn 
f(»r  information  alM)Ut  the  best  and 
most  acce])ted  ways  of  selling  mer¬ 
chandise  or  keei)ing  .stock,  or  buy- 
ing  goods.  The  training  ]m)vided 
in  the  Retail  Institute  enables  you 
all  today  to  find  the  answers  to 
these  (|uestions  in  an  easier  way. 
Kaufman’s  understands  the  value 
(jf  such  training  and  recognizes  it 
in  the  work  of  its  employees." 

.According  to  Aliss  Bernard, 
training  in  the  Retail  Institute  has 
reached  the  ])lace  where  further 
steps  can  be  taken.  Development  of 
classes  is  now  on  an  organized.  Umg- 
term  basis.  Iea<ling  to  a  diidoma  in 
the  field  of  distribution.  These  di- 
l)lomas  will  be  given  when  a  student 
has  comjjleted  a  required  ])lanned 
curriculum  enabling  him  to  train 
most  ])rofitaI)ly  either  for  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  joh  which  he  is  now 
doing  or  advancement  to  a  future 
job.  This  will  mean  a  ]4anned  pro¬ 
gram  over  a  number  of  years. 

June.  1940 
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